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CHAPTER  I. 

Nature  and  Customs  of  the  Indians — Minor 
Voyages  —  Establishment  of  Darien  —  Fate 
of  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa. 

HE  courfe  of  hiftory  is  like  that  of  a 
great  river  wandering  through  va- 
rious countries  ;  now,  in  the  infancy 
of  its  current,  colledling  its  waters 
from  obfcure  fmall  fprings  in  plaftiy  meadows,  and 
from  unconfldered  rivulets  which  the  neighbour- 
ing ruftics  do  not  know  the  name  of;  now,  in  its 
boifterous  youth,  forcing  its  way  ftraight  through 
mountains  ;  now,  in  middle  life,  going  with  equa- 
ble current  bufily  by  great  towns,  its  waters  ful- 
lied  yet  enriched  with  commerce  ;  and  now,  in 
its  burdened  old  age,  making  its  flow  and  difficult 
way  with  great  broad  furface,  over  which  the 
declining  fun  looms  grandly,  to  the  fea.  The 
uninftrudled  or  carelefs  traveller  generally  finds 
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but  one  form  of  beauty  or  of  meaning  in  the 
river :  the  romantic  gorge  or  wild  cafcade  is  per- 
haps the  only  kind  of  fcenery  which  delights 
him.  And  fo  it  has  often  been  in  our  eftimate 
of  hiftory.  Well-fought  battles,  or  the  doings 
of  gay  courts,  or  bloody  revolutions,  have  been 
the  chief  fources  of  attraction ;  while  lefs  well- 
dreffed  events,  but  not  of  lefs  real  intereft  or 
import,  have  often  efcaped  all  notice. 

In  order  to  gain  fome  of  that  intereft  in  the 
prefent  fubjedl  which  would  arife  from  better 
knowledge  of  the  perfons  principally  concerned, 
it  is  defirable  to  endeavour  to  underftand  the 
nature  of  the  Indian  people,  on  whofe  fate  this 
narrative  mainly  turns — a  fate  which  has  perhaps 
had  as  much  effedl  upon  the  world  as  that  of  any 
of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  nations. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  one  people  to 
underftand  another,  even  if  they  are  of  the  fame 
age  as  a  nation  and  equally  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  ftill  more  difficult  is  it  for  a  partially  civi- 
lized people  to  appreciate  a  people  living  com- 
paratively in  a  ftate  of  nature.  And  as  this  was 
the  relation  between  the  Spaniards  and  many 
nations  of  the  Indians,  we  muft  tranflate,  as  it 
were,   with   much   circumfpedion   the   accounts 
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which  the  conquerors  give  of  the  conquered  into 
our  own  reading  of  the  matter.  We  fee  in  this 
day,  that  civilized  people  of  the  fame  race,  reli- 
gion, habits,  manners,  and  language,  often  mif- 
underftand  each  other  utterly.  Imagine,  then, 
how  great  muft  be  the  chance  of  falfe  interpreta- 
tion, when  men  of  different  races  talk  together 
in  language  moil  imperfectly  underftood,  eked 
out  by  figns,  about  fubjedls  upon  which  they 
have  fcarcely  any  common  ideas  ! 

And  then,  too,  there  Is  that  tyrannous  defire 
for  uniformity  which  confounds  the  judgment  of 
men  when  they  are  commenting  upon  each  other 
individually ;  fo  that  you  often  find  that  a  long 
criticifm  upon  a  man,  or  his  work;  is  but  a  de- 
mand that  he  fhould  be  fomebody  elfe,  and  his 
work  fomebody  elfe's  work.  And  nations  make 
the  fame  foolifh  comments  upon  each  other  that 
Individual  men  do.  What  a  world  it  would  have 
been,  if  a  man  had  been  liflened  to  in  the  making 
of  It !  One  or  two  kinds  of  trees,  a  few  flowers 
of  the  form  and  colour  which  pleafed  him,  and 
happened  to  fuit  the  exadt  fpot  where  he  was 
{landing,  and  one  {pedes  of  mankind,  his  own, 
would  have  filled  up,  handfomely,  as  he  would 
think,  his  formal  village  world.  But  great  rich 
Nature,  apparently  unreckoning,  almofl  recklefs. 
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in  her  affluence,  though  we  know  all  the  time 
how  bound  fhe  is  to  weight  and  number,  fmiles 
with  every  variety  and  inequality  of  form  and 
colour,  of  life  and  defire,  of  charadler  and  con- 
dud. 

Having  thus  put  in  fome  plea  for  diverfity  of 
nature  amongft  men,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
my  reader  fome  notion  of  the  Indians,  not  fup- 
porting  my  views  by  exa(5l  and  formal  references, 
but  fimply  giving  fuch  a  defcription  of  the  In- 
dians as  a  traveller  might  have  done  who  had 
juft  come  from  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  and  was 
afked  what  were  his  general  impreflions  of  the 
people  he  had  been  flaying  amongft. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  Indians  was  prepofTeffing ;  they  had  a  mild 
expreffion  of  countenance,  a  gentle  fmile,  a  beau- 
tiful form,  with  good  complexion  and  foftnefs  of 
body,  and  a  general  gracefulnefs  of  movement. 

In  many  parts  of  America,  the  manners,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  afpedt  of  the  people  would  have 
given  you  the  notion  of  perfons  of  decayed  fortune, 
who  had  once  been  more  profperous  and  formida- 
ble than  they  were  now,  or  who  had  been  the 
off-fhoot  of  a  more  defined  and  forcible  people. 
Thefe  nations  had  probably  travelled  much,  whe- 
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ther  they  had  come  from  Judasa  or  Phoenicia  (as 
fome  have  faid) ;  or,  as  I  fhould  fay  was  moft 
probable,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  pronounce 
fome  opinion  on  the  matter,  from  Eaftern  Afia 
and  the  adjacent  iflands.  The  rumour  of  a  de- 
luge was  largely  current  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Indies.  Then  the  fingular  correfpondence,  in 
point  of  length,  of  the  Mexican  year,  36^^  days, 
with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  the  five  complemen- 
tary days,  correfponding  to  the  epagomena  of  the 
Memphian  year,  the  refemblance  of  the  Teocalli, 
or  God-houfes,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus, 
with  many  other  ftrange  refemblances  in  rites  and 
modes  of  thought  and  expreflion,  almoft  compel 
us  to  give  a  common  origin  to  thefe  nations  of 
the  New  World  and  to  the  Eaftern  nations  of 
the  old  world.* 

In  fome  of  the  Indian  tribes  things  were  to  be 
found  which  reminded  the  traveller  of  the  higheft 
products  and  the  higheft  thoughts  of  civilization. 
Hieroglyphics,  ftatues,  carvings,  pidlures,  works 
of  metal,  and  delicate  fabrics  of  cotton,  atteft 
this.     Various  kinds  of  bread  were  to  be  feen 


*  Such,  I  imagine,  would  be  the  conclufion  of  Humboldt,  from 
whom  I  gain  thefe  particulars,  but  who  is  very  careful  of  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment,  as,  indeed,  large  inveftigation  in  thefe 
doubtful  matters  makes  men  careful  of  coming  to  any  conclufion. 
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among  them,  and  not  unfkilful  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  dances  and  in  fongs  they  excelled. 
Moreover,  fome  of  the  moft  elevating  and  fome 
of  the  moft  fubtle  and  far-fetched  notions  that 
have  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  men,  were 
to  be  found  domefticated  amongft  the  Indians. 
Thus  prayer,  prophecy,  monaftic  life,  the  con- 
feffion  of  iin  to  appointed  confefTors,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  hopes  of  a  future  ftate  of 
blifs,  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  the  propitiation  of 
idols  by  living  facrifices — the  deepeft  thoughts 
and  the  wildeft  fuperftitions — were  not  unknown 
in  the  New  World. 

In  order  to  bring  home  more  clearly  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  what  kind  of  mental  civiliza- 
tion the  Indians  had,  when  they  were  civilized,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  an  account  of  two 
prayers  that  remain  to  us,  which  were  in  ufe 
among  the  Mexicans.  The  one  was  ufed  after 
a  kind  of  auricular  confeffion,  which,  however,  it 
appears,  occurred  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

After  the  penitent  had  confefTed  his  fins  to  the 
fatrap,  the  fatrap  addrefled  the  God  Tezcatlipuk 
in  this  fafhion  :  "  Our  Lord  moft  gracious,  the 
defender  and  favourer  of  all ;  you  have  juft  heard 
the  confeffion  of  this  poor  finner,  in  which  he  has 
made  known  in  your  prefence  his  rottennefs  and 
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filthinefs."  He  then  goes  on  to  fay,  in  words 
which  I  fhall  abridge,  that  the  finner  may  have 
concealed  fome  of  his  fins,  in  which  cafe  dire  will 
be  his  punifhment ;  but  perchance  he  has  fpoken 
the  whole  truth,  and  now  feels  "  dolour  and  dif- 
content"  for  all  that  is  paft,  and  firm  refolve 
never  to  fin  more.  Then  the  fatrap  faid,  "  I 
"  fpeak  in  prefence  of  your  Majefl:y,  who  knoweft 
"  all  things,  and  knowefl:  that  this  poor  wretch 
"  did  not  fin  with  entire  liberty  of  free  will,  but 
"  was  helped  and  inclined  to  it  by  the  natural 
"  condition  of  the  fign  under  which  he  was  born. 
"  And  fince  it  is  fo,  O  moft  gracious  Lord,  de- 
'^  fender  and  favourer  of  all  men,  even  if  this 
"  poor  man  has  grievoufly  offended  againfl  you, 
"  peradventure  will  you  not  caufe  your  anger 
"  and  your  indignation  to  depart  from  him  ? "  * 
Continuing  in  this  ftrain,  the  fatrap  befought 
pardon  and  remiffion  of  fins,  "  a  thing  which 
"  defcends   from  heaven   as  clearefl  and  pureft 

*  "  En  prefencia  de  vueftra  mageftad  hablo,  que  fabe  todas  las 
"  cofas,  y  fabeis  que  efte  pobre  no  peco  con  libertad  entera  del 
"  llbre  albedrio,  porque  fue  ayudado  e  inclinado  de  la  condicion 
"  natural  del  figno  en  que  naclo.  Y  pues  que  afi  es,  O  Senor 
"  humanifimo,  ampaiador  y  favorecedor  de  todos,  puefto  cafo 
"  que  gravemente  os  haya  ofendido  efte  pobre  hombre,  i  per 
"  Ventura  no  apartareis  vueftra  ira  y  vueftra  indignacion  de  el  ? " 
— Antiquities  of  Mexico,  Kingsborough,  vol.  5,  p.  368. 
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"  water,"  with  which  "  your  Majefty,"  he  faid, 
"  wafhes  away  and  purifies  all  the  ftains  and 
"  filthinefs  which  fins  caufe  in  the  foul"  (Jodas 
las  manciliaSy  y  Juciedades^  que  los  pecados  caujan 
en  el  animd). 

Then  the  fatrap  addrefl^ed  the  penitent,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  come  to  a  place  of  much 
danger  and  labour  and  dread,  where  there  is  a 
ravine  from  which  no  one  who  had  once  fallen  in, 
could  make  his  efcape ;  alfo,  he  had  come  to  a 
place  where  fnares  and  nets  are  fet  one  with 
another,  and  one  over  againft  another.  All  this 
is  faid  metaphorically  of  the  world  and  of  fin. 
The  fatrap  went  on  to  fpeak  of  the  judgment  to 
come  in  another  world,  and  of  the  lake  of  mife- 
ries  and  intolerable  torments.  "  But  now,  here 
"  you  are,"  he  faid  to  the  penitent,  "  and  the 
"  time  is  arrived  in  which  you  have  had  pity 
"  on  yourfelf  to  fpeak  with  our  Lord,  who  fees 
**  the  fecrets  of  hearts."  And  then  the  fatrap 
told  the  penitent  there  was  a  new  birth  for  him, 
but  he  muft  look  to  his  ways  well,  and  fee  that 
he  finned  no  more.  Finally,  he  mufl:  cleanfe 
his  houfe  *  and  himfelf,  and  feek  a  flave  to  facri- 

*  In  reference  to  this  cleanfing  of  the  houfe,  the  prayer  fays, 
"  Carefully  cleanfe  and  prefei-ve  thy  houfe,  and  thou  wilt  often 
"  meet  that  moft  gracious  youth   who   ever  goes  through  our 
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fice  before  God  (there  is  the  blot  on  the  whole 
proceeding),  and  he  muft  work  a  year  or  more  in 
the  houfe  of  God,  and  undergo  penitential  exer- 
cifes,  piercing  his  tongue  for  the  injurious  words 
it  had  uttered ;  and  he  muft:  give  in  charity  even 
to  the  depriving  of  himfelf  of  fuftenance  :  "for 
"  look,"  faid  the  fatrap,  fpeaking  of  the  poor, 
"  their  flefh  is  as  thy  flefh,  and  they  are  men  as 
"  thou  art,  efpecially  the  fick,  for  they  are  the 
"  image  of  God.  There  is  no  more  to  fay  to 
"  thee ;  go  in  peace ;  and  I  pray  God  that  he 
"  may  help  thee  to  perform  that  which  thou  art 
"  bound  to  do,  for  he  is  gracious  to  all  men."  * 

The  next  prayer  is  that  of  a  king,  or  governor, 
upon  his  eledion,  in  which,  after  celebrating  the 
greatnefs  of  God  (this  alfo  is  addrefled  to  Tez- 
catlipuk),   and   debafing   himfelf  before    Him, 

"  houfes,  and  through  our  diftrifts  comforting  and  recreating, 
"  and  works  feeking  his  friends  to  confole  them,  and  be  confoled 
"  with  them."  This  is  faid  entirely  in  a  fpiritual  fenfe,  for  the 
prayer  has  juft  declared  that  God  is  "  invifible  and  impalpable." 
— Antiquities  of  Mexico,  Kingsborough,  vol.  5,  p.  370. 

*  "  Mira  que  fu  came  es  como  la  tuya,  y  que  fon  hombres 
"  como  tu ;  mayormente  a.  los  enfermos  porque  fon  imagen  de 
"  Dios.  No  hay  mas  que  te  decir ;  vete  en  paz,  y  ruego  &.  Dios 
"  que  te  ayude  a  cumplir  lo  que  eres  obligado  a  hacer,  pues  que 
"  el  favorece  a  todos." — Antiquities  of  Mexico,  Kingsborough, 
vol.  s,  p.  371- 
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faying  that  he  deferves  blindnefs  of  his  eyes  and 
crufhing  of  his  body  (a  confeffion  which  many 
rulers  might  make  after  they  have  had  the  go- 
vernment), he  goes  on  to  fay,  that  he  it  is  who 
requires  to  be  governed,  and  that  the  Lord  muft 
know  many  to  whom  he  could  confide  this 
charge  of  government ;  but  fince  "  you  are  de- 
"  termined,"  he  fays,  "  to  put  me  as  an  obje6t 
"  of  fcandal  and  laughter  for  the  world,  let  your 
"  will  be  done."  "  Peradventure,"  he  exclaims, 
"  you  do  not  know  who  I  am.  After  that  you 
"  know  what  perfon  I  am,  you  will  feek  another, 
'^  depriving  me  of  the  government,  being  weary 
"  of  enduring  me.  Perchance,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  a 
"  dream,  or  as  when  one  rifes  from  his  bed  in  his 
''  fleep,  this  thing  which  has  happened  to  me." 
The  prayer  then  proceeds,  as  the  prayer  of  a  ruler 
naturally  would  do,  againft  war  and  againft  pefti- 
lence,  and  fpeaks  of  former  rulers,  and,  if  I  un- 
derftand  it  rightly,  of  their  joys  and  privileges  in 
heaven ;  and  then  he  comes  to  fpeak  of  his  own 
inferiority,  how  he  has  no  poffibility  of  ruling 
himfelf,  how  he  is  in  darknefs,  how  he  is  a  heap 
of  refufe  in  a  corner.  "  Be  gracious,  therefore, 
"  O  Lord,"  he  exclaims,  "  and  give  me  a  little 
"  light,  if  it  be  no  more  than  fo  much  as  a  glow- 
"  worm  which  moves  by  night  throws  out  from 
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"  itfelf,  that  I  may  find  my  way  in  this  dream 
"  and  this  fleep  of  life,  which  lafts  as  a  day, 
"  where  there  are  many  occafions  for  ftumbhng, 
"  and  many  things  to  give  occafion  for  laughter, 
"  and  other  things  that  are  as  a  rugged  road, 
"  which  have  to  be  pafled  by  leaping."  * 

He  concludes  by  faying,  "  Our  Lord  moft 
"  gracious,  you  have  made  me  fit  in  your  feat 
"  and  be  your  inflirument  of  voice  {yueftra  flautd) 
"without  any  defert  of  my  own;"  and  after- 
wards he  adds,  "  Although  I  am  a  poor  crea- 
"  ture,  I  wifh  to  fay  that  unworthily  I  am  your 
"  image,  and  reprefent  your  perfon,  and  the 
"  words  which  I  fhall  fpeak  have  to  be  held  as 
"  your  words,  and  my  countenance  to  be  efl:eemed 
"  as  your  countenance,  and  my  hearing  as  your 
'^  hearing,  and  the  punifhments  that  I  fhall  or- 
"  dain  have  to  be  confidered  as  if  you  ordained 
"  them ;  wherefore,  I  pray  you,  put  within  me 
"  your  fpirit  and  your  words,  that  all  may  obey, 
"  and  that  none  may  be  able  to  contradidt." 


•  "  Tened  por  bien,  Senor,  de  me  dar  un  poquito  de  lumbre, 
"  aunque  no  fea  mas  de  quanto  echa  de  fi  una  lucerna  que  anda 
"  de  noche,  para  ir  en  efte  fueno  y  en  efta  vida  dormida  que  dura 
"  como  efpacio  de  un  dia,  donde  hay  muchas  cofas  en  que  tro- 
"  pezar,  y  muchas  cofas  en  que  dar  ocafion  de  reir ;  y  otras  cofas 
"  que  fon  como  camino  fragofo,  que  fe  han  de  pafar  faltando." — 
Antiquities  of  Mexico,  Kingsborough,  vol.  5,  p.  379. 
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After  reading  fuch  prayers  as  the  above,  which 
at  any  rate  have  fome  grandeur  in  them,  it  is 
impoffible  to  help  fmiHng  when  fome  Spanifh 
narrator,  who  has  been  commenting  upon  the 
folly  and  idolatry  of  the  Indians,  fliows  himfelf 
to  be  the  very  child  of  fuperftition,  telling  you 
perhaps  how  an  evil  fpirit  who  was  kept  in 
durance  by  an  Englifh  monk,  promifed,  if  re- 
leafed,  to  give  him  figs  at  Chriftmas,  and  accord- 
ingly brought  figs  from  the  Indies  at  that  time, 
for  which  the  evil  fpirit  received  his  liberty.  • 

With  refped  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  In- 
dians, I  think  it  may  be  faid  that  they  were  lefs 
treacherous  than  mofl:  other  uncultivated  people. 
Of  their  valour  or  the  want  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
fpeak,  becaufe  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  eftimate 
duly  the  advantages  which  their  conquerors,  the 
Spaniards,  pofleffied  in  having  arms,  horfes,  and 
difcipline.  Individual  inftances  of  the  moft  de- 
termined bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  are 
frequent  in  the  early  hiftories  of  their  conquerors. 
The  Spaniards  are  wont  to  fpeak  of  the  idlenefs 
of  the  Indians ;  but  what  alacrity  could  be  ex- 
peded  from  any  man  who,  under  a  tropical  fun. 
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is  employed  In  gathering  gold  for  other  people  ?* 
Another  complaint  often  urged  againft  the  In- 
dians for  the  firft  fixty  or  feventy  years  after  the 
difcovery  of  America,  was  that  It  was  impoffible 
to  make  them  live  in  polity.  This  was  an  Ill- 
founded  complaint.  The  Indians  hated  the  polity 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  very  juftly  fo,  confldering 
the  expounders  of  this  polity  whom  they  encoun- 
tered. But  fucceeding  events,  and  Indeed  con- 
temporaneous ones,  fhowed  that  the  Indians  were 
a  docile  people,  and  could  adopt  with  all  reafona- 
ble  readinefs  the  religion  and  polity  which  the 
Spaniards  were  defirous  of  Imprefling  upon  them. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  traces  of  cultiva- 
tion I  have  mentioned  were  to  be  found  in  any 
one  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians :  but  looking  at 
them  for  a  moment  as  one  race  of  men  under 
different  circumftances.  It  is  not  unfair  to  bring 

*  The  Indians  might  well  complain  of  the  idlenefs  of  the 
Spaniards.  An  old  Indian  of  Nicaragua  thus  addrefles  Benzoni, 
who  commenced  his  travels  in  the  Indies  in  1541  :  "  Chriftiani 
"  operari  nolunt,  ludificatores  funt,  aleatores,  pravi  et  blafphemi. 
"  Quum  ad  MifTam  audiendam  templum  ineunt,  de  abfentibus 
"  detrahunt :  et  alii  aliis  plagas  et  vulnera  imponunt.  Ad  extre- 
"  mum  eo  evafit  ut  concluderet  Chriftianos  minime  effe  bonos. 
"  Quumque  excepiflem,  malos,  non  autem  bonos,  ea  facere  :  turn 
"  ille,  Ubinam  funt  illi  boni  ?  inquit.  Quippe  ipfe  quidem  non- 
"  dum  ullos,  nifi  malos,  cognovi." — Benzoni,  Hijl.  Nonj.  Orbis, 
lib.  2,  cap.  16. 
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together  the  different  developments  of  this  race, 
for  the  purpofe  at  leafl:  of  fhowing  the  poffibihties 
which  were  in  it.  It  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark, 
that  thofe  Indians  who  had,  perhaps,  the  leaft  of 
what  we  ordinarily  call  cultivation,  give  the  idea 
of  having  been  the  moft  cultivable,  while  the 
Mexicans,  rich  in  arts  and  knowledge  of  various 
kinds,  were  cruel  idolaters.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
Indians  who  lived  more  fimply,  fuch  as  the  abo- 
rigines of  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Terra  Firma  (near  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien) 
the  very  fimplicity  of  life  went  far  to  prevent 
covetoufnefs ;  and  even  where  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  leaft  developed,  natural  religion 
in  its  beft  form  feems  to  have  prevailed.  "  They 
"  had  no  form  of  worfhip,"  fays  Herrera,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  people  of  the  Terra  Firma,  "  but  they 
"  held  it  finful  to  kill,  to  fteal,  and  to  commit 
"  adultery ;  and  they  abhorred  lying."* 

This  difference  which  I  have  juft  noticed  be- 
tween the  Mexicans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba, 
feems  to  me  to  pervade  great  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  had  been 
two  centres  from  which  the  development  of  the 

*  "  No  tenian  adoracion  alguna,  fino  tener  por  pecado,  el  ma- 
"  tar,  hurtar,  y  tomar  agena  muger,  y  aborrecian  el  mentir." — 
Herrera,  dec.  2,  1.  3,  c.  5. 
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various  nations  in  America  proceeded,  generating 
two  kinds  of  cultivation.  The  one  was  adroit, 
unimaginative,  cruel  and  tending  to  a  worfhip  of 
the  outer  world.  This  cultivation  culminated  in 
the  Mexicans. 

Then  there  was  the  other  which  received  its 
highefl:  development  amongft  the  Peruvians,  in 
whofe  religion  and  religious  worfhip  a  grand  fim- 
plicity  prevailed.  It  has  been  noticed,  I  think, 
that  the  view  which  the  firfl:  Inca  gave  of  death, 
by  what  he  faid  at  the  approach  of  his  own  death, 
was  probably  the  means  of  preventing  human 
facrifices  in  Peru.  Calling  his  principal  people 
around  him,  he  told  them  that  he  intended  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  heavens  to  reft  himfelf 
with  his  father,  the  Sun,  who  was  calling  him  : 
and  this  form  of  fpeech  was  ufed  by  all  fucceeding 
Incas  when  they  felt  themfelves  to  be  dying.  The 
worfhip  of  the  Peruvians  was  not  a  mere  worfhip 
of  the  fun  alone,  as  of  the  moft  beautiful  and 
powerful  thing  which  they  beheld ;  but  they  had 
alfo  a  worfhip  of  a  far  more  refined  and  elevated 
nature  addreffed  to  Pachacamac,  the  foul  of  the 
univerfe,  whom  they  hardly  dared  to  name ;  and 
when  they  were  obliged  to  name  this  Being,  they 
did  fo  inclining  the  head  and  the  whole  body,  now 
lifting  up  the  eyes  to  heaven,  now  lowering  them 
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to  the  ground,  and  giving  kifles  in  the  air.  To 
Pachacamac  they  made  no  temple  and  offered  no 
facrifice ;  but  they  adored  him  in  their  hearts. 
Their  facrifices  to  the  fun  were  rams  and  fheep 
and  the  produce  of  the  earth ;  and,  as  the  Romans 
poured  out  Hbations  to  their  gods,  fo  the  Peru- 
vians, in  fign  of  adoration  to  the  fun,  were  wont 
to  throw  a  drop  into  the  air  and  kiffes  with  it. 

How  different  from  the  formal,  elaborate,  and 
bloody  facrifices  of  the  Mexicans  ! 

This  difference,  which  I  feem  to  fee  throughout 
the  Indian  nations,  may  point  to  two  different 
races,  or  may  be  merely  a  development  in  dif- 
ferent diredions  of  the  fame  race  :  and,  indeed, 
if  the  opinion  is  found,  that  men  are  all  to  be 
traced  up  to  one  family,  the  difference  of  all  races 
has  been  produced  in  this  way,  namely,  by  a  de- 
velopment of  one  part  of  the  human  charadler  and 
form,  the  reft  remaining  comparatively  latent. 

One  thing,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  is  very  much 
to  be  noted  in  the  ancient  records  and  traditions  of 
the  Indian  nations.  In  no  lefs  than  three  remark- 
able inftances  has  fuperior  civilization  been  attri- 
buted to  the  fudden  prefence  amongft  them  of 
perfons  differing  from  themfelves  in  appearance 
and  defcent. 
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Bochica,  a  white  man  with  a  beard,  appeared 
to  the  Mozca  Indians  in  the  plains  of  Bogota, 
taught  them  how  to  build  and  to  fow,  formed 
them  into  communities,  gave  an  outlet  to  the 
waters  of  the  great  lake,  and,  having  fettled  the 
government  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  retired  into  a 
monaftic  ftate  of  penitence  for  two  thoufand  years. 

In  like  manner  Manco  Capac,  accompanied  by 
his  fifter,  Mama  Oello,  defcended  amongft  the 
Peruvians,  gave  them  a  code  of  admirable  laws, 
reduced  them  into  communities,  and  then  afcended 
to  his  father,  the  Sun. 

Amongft  the  Mexicans  there  fuddenly  ap- 
peared Quetzalcohuatl  (green-feathered  fnake),* 
a  white  and  bearded  man,  of  broad  brow  {ancha 
la  /rente)  drefTed  in  ftrange  drefs,  a  legiflator, 
who  recommended  fevere  penances,  lacerating  his 
own  body  with  the  prickles  of  the  agave  and 
the  thorns  of  the  cadus,  but  who  difTuaded  his 
followers  from  human  facrifice.  While  he  re- 
mained in  Anahuac,  it  was  a  Saturnian  reign, 
but  this  great  legiflator,  after  moving  on  to  the 
plains  of  Cholula  and  governing  the  Cholulans 
with  wifdom,  pafled  away  to  a  diftant  country, 

*  Green-feathered,  means  eloquent.  "  Plumage  rico  y  de  per- 
"  fe£lo  color.  —  Dicefe  por  la  oracion  elegante  6  muy  bien  com- 
"  puefta." — KiNGSBOROUGH  Coll.  vol.  7,  p.  i8i. 

VOL.  ir.  c 
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and  was  never  heard  of  more.  It  is  faid  briefly 
of  him  *  that  "  he  ordained  facrifices  of  flowers 
"  and  fruit,  and  fl:opped  his  ears  when  he  was 
"  fpoken  to  of  war."f  Such  a  faint  is  needed  in 
all  times,  even  in  the  prefent  advanced  ftate  of 
civilization  in  the  Old  World. 

I  cannot  help  imagining  that  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  diff^erence  which  has  been  pointed  out  be- 
tween the  two  great  branches  of  the  Indians, 
might  perhaps  be  traced  in  their  numerous  lan- 
guages alfo.  The  language  that  firfl:  founded  on 
the  ears  of  Columbus  was  exquifitely  fweet,  and 
fo  the  Indian  tongues  were  found  to  be  in  other 
parts,  but  the  language  of  the  Mexicans  is  to  our 
apprehenfion  harfli  in  the  extreme.  Indeed  a 
language,  in  which  the  word  for  a  kifs  is  teten- 
namiquiliztlij  can  hardly  be  an  inviting  one  for 
the  "  gay  fcience  "  of  troubadours,  or  for  aught 
that  is  gentle. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  account  of  the  In- 


*  Humboldt's  Refearches  in  America. 

f  Dicen  que  quando  quiera  que  nombraba  delante  de  el,  mu- 
ertes,  o  guerras,  6  otros  males,  tocantes  a  danos  de  los  hombres, 
bolvia  la  cara  a  otra  parte,  y  fe  tapaba  los  oidos,  por  no  verlos, 
ni  oirlos.  —  Torquemada,  Monarqu'ta  Indiana,  lib.  6,  c.  24. 
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dians  without  adverting  to  their  ancient  monu- 
ments and  ruined  cities.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy 
this  people  muft  turn  to  the  ruins  of  the  temples, 
or  the  tombs,  at  Mitla,  Palenque,  and  Copan ; 
muft  inveftigate  the  primeval  remains  of  buildings 
to  be  found  on  the  borders  of  the  vaft  lak.e  of 
Titicaca  and  the  adjacent  plain  of  Tiahuaco ;  muft 
confider  well  the  pyramids  of  Papantla  and  Cho- 
lula  ;  and  ftill  further  ponder  over  the  clear  figns 
of  an  early  and  confiderable  civilization  which 
feems  to  have  exifted  in  a  fomewhat  ftmilar  form 
in  places  fo  widely  afunder  as  Canada  and  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco.  It  has  been  faid  that  little 
will  be  learnt  to  advance  art,  or  increafe  our 
knowledge  of  beauty,  from  a  ftudy  of  any  Ame- 
rican monuments — an  aflertion  which  I  think  is 
completely  contradided  by  the  Grecques  on  the 
temple,  or  palace,  at  Mitla,  and  ftill  more  by  the 
recently  difcovered  ruins  of  Copan.  There  is  a 
monument  amongft  the  many  remarkable  ones 
brought  to  light  there,  which  I  think  is  one  of 
the  grandeft  that  remains  to  us,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  all  antiquity.*  It  is  a  coloftal  figure,  the  head 
of  which  greatly  refembles  that  of  Napoleon,  only 
that  it  has  that  grand  Egyptian  mildnefs  and 

*  Stephens's  Central  America,  vol.  i,  p.  14.0. 
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fedate  intelligence  which  fafcinate  our  attention  in 
the  monuments  of  that  myfterious  country. 

Putting  afide,  however,  all  queftions  of  beauty, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance that  the  learned  fhould  deeply  inveftigate 
and  confider  the  ancient  monuments  of  America. 
I  think  I  forefee  a  time  (if  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  not  too  much  employed  in  warring  and 
fo  contriving  how  they  may  be  worfe  and  worfe 
governed)  when  refearches  which  are  being  un- 
dertaken in  various  parts  of  the  world,  will  be 
made  to  converge  to  a  far  larger  knowledge  of 
the  early  records  of  this  earth,  and  will  be  brought 
in  aid  to  folve  fome  of  the  moft  important  quef- 
tions with  refpecft  to  the  early  peopling  of  the 
world,  the  migrations  of  races,  and  the  capabilities 
of  different  races  in  enduring  different  climates. 

In  this  very  narrative  which  we  are  about  to 
refume,  queftions  of  race  occupy  the  foremoft 
place  ;  not  only  in  the  cells  of  the  ftudious,  but 
in  the  courts  of  kings  and  on  battle-plains.  I 
have  not  the  flighteft  doubt,  for  inftance,  that  the 
account  in  the  Bible  of  the  origin  of  our  firft 
parents  and  the  unity  of  the  human  race  (which 
will  be  found  conftantly  referred  to)  was  the  caufe 
of  millions  of  people,  whole  nations,  being  main- 
tained upon  the  earth. 
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Thofe  Indians  whom  the  Spanifh  priefts  and 
ftatefmen  were  able  to  preferve  from  the  cruelty 
and  reckleflhefs  of  their  countrymen,  owed  their 
prefervation  to  this  bafis  of  thought,  that  what- 
ever appearances  might  fay  to  the  contrary,  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  were  originally  of 
one  race. 

Again,  the  intereft  of  thefe  ancient  ftone- written 
or  parchment-painted  records  of  America,  is  re- 
doubled by  the  wonderful  refemblance,  and  occa- 
fionally  the  abfolute  identity,  of  the  Indian  tradi- 
tions with  the  hiftory  in  the  Bible,  of  which  re- 
femblance the  account  of  the  Deluge  and  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  are  moft  ftriking  examples.*  And, 
in  fine,  to  determine  what  we  muft  hold  to  and 
what  we  muft  difmifs  in  early  chronology,  is  a 
branch  of  refearch  that  muft  not  be  abandoned. 
Indeed,  increafed  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life,  of 
fcience,  and  of  the  nature  of  man,  far  from  ren- 


*  "  He,"  Xelhua,  "  ordered  bricks  to  be  made  in  the  province 
"  of  Tlamanalco,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  of  Cocotl,  and  to  con- 
"  vey  them  to  Cholula  he  placed  a  file  of  men,  who  paffed  them 
"  from  hand  to  hand.  The  gods  beheld  with  wrath  this  edifice, 
"  the  top  of  which  was  to  reach  the  clouds.  Irritated  by  the  daring 
"  attempt  of  Xelhua,  they  hurled  fire  on  the  pyramid.  Num- 
"  bers  of  the  workmen  perifhed  ;  the  works  were  difcontinued, 
"  and  the  monument  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  Quetzalcoatl, 
"  the  god  of  the  air."  —  Humboldt's  Refearches  hi  A?ne^ica, 
vol.  I,  p.  96. 
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dering  fuch  refearch  of  lefs  intereft,  will  only  give 
a  deeper  meaning  to  it. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  nature,  cuftoms, 
religion  and  antiquities  of  the  Indians,  I  refume 
the  ftory  of  their  conqueft,  which  left  off  at  the 
publication  of  the  laws  of  Burgos  in  favour  of 
the  Indians. 

Hitherto  the  narrative  has  been  confined  to 
Hifpaniola  and  the  mother  country,  and  has  gone 
tion  of  the  chronologically  in  one  diredion  ;  but  it  will  be 
Firma  nccefTary  now  to  turn  back  to  thofe  enterprizes 
which  led  to  the  colonization  of  the  Continent  of 
South  America,  of  the  Terra  Firma,  as  it  was 
always  called  at  that  time. 

The  voyages  which  for  this  purpofe  muft  be 
examined  and  recounted,  were  for  the  moft  part 
disjointed  undertakings,  often  fruitlefs  and  dif- 
creditable  to  thofe  engaged  in  them,  and  very 
unfatisfadlory  and  difficult  to  relate.  But  they 
led  to  great  changes  in  the  world.  They  give  a 
picture  of  Spanifh  enterprize  during  that  period, 
and  fhow  it  fpreading  over  the  new  world  like 
water  finding  its  level ;  unhappily,  however,  not 
in  force  or  quantity  enough  to  form  great  naviga- 
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ble  rivers  or  deep  feas,  but  merely  wide  ftagnant 
unhealthy  marfhes.  So  many  of  thefe  fmaller 
enterprizes  were  eminently  unfuccefsful  as  regards 
the  fortunes  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  them,  that 
we  may  wonder  at  firfl:  at  the  fteady  continuance 
of  fuch  undertakings.  But  who  then  could  refift 
embarking  in  them  ?  The  truth  is,  life  is  tedious : 
we  mock  at  gamefters,  and  rightly,  becaufe  the 
chances  are  often  manifeftly  againft  them  ;  but 
who,  except  a  few  cold-blooded  philofophers,  does 
not  wifh  to  try  his  fortunes  in  fome  adventurous 
way  ?  Everybody  knows  well  the  inconveniences 
of  the  ftate  in  which  he  lives,  and  where  he  has 
probably  miffed  the  refped,  or  the  love,  which 
he  hoped  for ;  and  he  thinks  that  at  leafl:  it  will 
be  fomething  gained  to  have  a  change  of  evils. 

Then  the  notions  of  the  earth  which  were  held 
at  that  period  were  fo  wild,  fo  vague,  fo  tempt- 
ing. No  Copernicus  had  as  yet  made  thofe  be- 
ginnings of  aftronomical  fcience  which  were  to 
reduce,  even  in  the  popular  imagination,  the 
bounds  of  the  world  to  their  juft  infignificance. 
The  earth  was  indefinitely  large  ;  there  was  then 
an  India  for  everybody  to  difcover;  the  ftars 
were  concerned  in  the  deftinies  of  men ;  and 
even  wife  and  prudent  perfons  partook  fome  what 
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of  the  mood  of  children  when  deep  in  the  ftudy 
of  fairy-tales,  where  courage  and  adventure  al- 
ways come  to  a  good  end. 

The  firft  difcovery  of  the  mainland  of  America 
was  made  by  Columbus  in  the  courfe  of  his 
third  voyage  in  the  year  1498.  It  was  at  Paria. 
ojeda's  In  the  next  year  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  having  on 
age  14.99.  ^^^^^  that  not  very  creditable  perfonage,  Ame- 
rigo Vefpucci,  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
Admiral's  route,  made  fomewhat  of  the  fame 
voyage  as  Columbus.  Ojeda,  however,  touched 
on  a  more  foutherly  point  than  Columbus,  fome- 
where,  it  is  conjedlured,  on  the  coaft  of  Surinam, 
and  from  thence  went  northwards  to  the  gulf  of 
Paria ;  after  that,  to  Venezuela,  which  he  named 
from  the  fimilarity  of  the  place  and  the  buildings 
to  Venice.*  The  furtheft  point  weflward  of  this 
voyage  was  the  Cape  de  la  Vela.  Vefpucci's 
Vefpucci's  account  of  the  natives  is  curious  and  interefting,f 
and  his  narrative  fpreading  over  Europe  was  the 

*  "  Las  cafas  fundadas  artificiofaraente  en  el  agua  fobre  eftacas 
"  hincadas  en  el  fondo  y  comunicandofe  de  unas  a  otras  con 
"  canoas." — Navarrete,  Col.  de  V'lages,  vol,  3,  p.  8. 

-|-  His  account  of  their  medical  ways  deferves  to  be  recorded. 
"  Obfervamos  frecuentemente  que  cuando  aJguno  de  ellos  tenia 
"  calentura,  en  el  punto  y  hora  en  que  la  fiebre  lo  atormentaba 
"  con  inas  rigor,  lo  metian  en  un  baiio  de  agua  muy  fria,  y  def- 
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caufe  of  his  name  being  given  to  the  third  part 
of  the  habitable  globe.  It  would  be  a  curious 
queftion  to  inveftigate  whether  lies  and  falfe  ru- 
mours have  had  more  pradical  effed  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  than  abfolute  fadls.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  Ojeda  encountered  an  Englifh  veffel  in 
this  voyage. 

There  was  alfo  a  voyage  made  to  thefe  parts  Voyage  of 
by  Rodrigo  de  Baftidas,  with  Juan  de  la  Cofa  for  deVafti*- 
pilot,  which  was  fuccefsful ;  and  we  have  Las 
Cafas's  authority  for  faying  that  Baftidas  was  a 
humane  man  towards  the  Indians.  Indeed  he 
afterwards  loft  his  life  by  this  humanity  ;  for 
when  Governor  of  Santa  Martha,  not  confenting 
to  harafs  the  Indians,  he  fo  alienated  his  men, 
that  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  and 
he  was  murdered  in  his  bed.  Vafco  Nuiiez  was 
in  this  expedition  ;  and  the  knowledge  he  gained 
there  became  the  main  caufe  of  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  of  his  varied  and  eventful  hfe. 


"  pues  por  efpacio  de  dos  horas  le  obligaban  a  correr  y  dar 
"  muchas  vueltas  al  rededor  de  una  gran  lumbre  hafta  que  llegaba 
"  a  calentarfe  eftraordinariamente,  y  entonces  le  llevaban  al  lecho 
"  para  que  durmiefe ;  con  cuya  medicina  vimos  fanar  a  muchos. 
"  Ufan  tambien  muy  frecuentemente  de  la  dieta,  tan  rigorofa  que 
"  eftan  fin  comer  ni  beber  cofa  alguna  por  efpacio  de  tres  y  cuatro 
"  dias." — Nav.  vol.  3,  p.  215. 
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Faffing  over  the  other  voyages  which  were 
made  to  the  Terra  Firma,  as  not  immediately  re- 
levant to  our  purpofe,  we  come  now  to  the  com- 
plicated but  important  events  which  belong  to 
Thelm-     the  contemporaneous  expeditions  of  Ojeda  and 
portant       NJcuefa,  from  which  there  enfued  a  confiftent 

expedition  ' 

of  Ojeda     courfc  of  difcovery  and  colonization,  leading  to 

Nicuefa.     the  greateft  refults. 

The  expeditions  of  Nicuefa  and  Ojeda  were 
interwoven  together  in  a  curious  manner.  It  is 
probable  that  during  the  fhort  regency  of  the 
Archduke  Philip,*  and  while  Ferdinand  was  at 
Naples,  enterprize  towards  the  New  World  lan- 
guifhed,  and  thus,  on  the  death  of  Philip  and  the 
return  of  the  old  king  to  the  government  of 
Caftile,  enterprizes,  which  had  their  origin  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  were  naturally  brought  forward 
at  the  fame  time. 

The  characters  of  the  two  commanders  were 
entirely  diffimilar.  Ojeda  was  a  ftrong,  daring, 
devout,  common  foldier,  of  great  perfonal  en- 
durance and  refolution,  but  with  no  power  of 
managing  other  men.  That  remarkable  feat  of 
his  in  early  life,  performed  in  the  prefence  of 

*  The  fon  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  father  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  He  had  married  Juana,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella. 
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Queen  Ifabella — walking  fwiftly  out  upon  a 
plank  from  the  top  of  the  Giralda  at  Seville  and 
back  again — was  typical  of  what  he  could  do.* 
His  perfonal  ftrength  was  immenfe ;  placing  him- 
felf  at  the  bottom  of  the  Giralda,  he  could  throw 
an  orange  to  the  top,  a  height  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  His  connexions  in  Spain  were 
powerful ;  he  had  a  firft  coufin  of  the  fame  name, 
one  of  the  inquifitors  and  a  favourite  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella;  and  he  himfelf  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Celi,  where  it  is  probable  Columbus  firft  met  with 
him,  and  induced  him  to  accompany  him  in  his 
fecond>  voyage.  Under  fuch  a  commander  as 
Columbus,  Ojeda  was  moft  ferviceable,  as  was 
feen,  for  inftance,  in  his  romantic  capture  of 
Caonabo ;  but  when  in  command  himfelf,  he 
feems  to  have  been  but  a  poor  creature,  for  thews 
and  finews  are  not  the  things  by  which  men  are 
long  governed,  even  the  rudeft. 

Nicuefa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  courtly 
perfon,  a  good  fpeaker,  a  good  mufician.     He 


*  "  Se  fubio  en  el  madero  que  fale  velnte  pies  fuera  de  la  torre, 
"  y  lo  midio  por  fus  pies  apriefa  come  fi  fuera  por  un  ladrillado, 
"  y  defpues  al  cabo  del  madero  faco  el  un  pie  en  vago  dando  la  vu- 
"  elta,  y  con  la  mifma  priefa  fe  torno  a  la  torre." — Las  Casas, 
Hiji.  Gen.  de  Ind.  lib.  i,  c.  82. 
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came  to  Hifpaniola  with  Ovando,  acquired  wealth 
there,  and  was  deputed  by  the  colonifts  to  go  to 
the  court  of  Spain  to  folicit  that  their  Indians 
fhould  be  given  to  them  for  one  life,  and  that 
thus  they  might  be  fo  far  independent  of  the 
caprices  of  the  governor  for  the  time  being. 
This  important  conceflion  he  obtained  for  them, 
and  it  is  a  ftep  in  the  hiftory  of  encomiendas. 
At  the  fame  time  he  procured  for  himfelf  the 
government  of  Veragua.  As  this  province  had 
been  difcovered  by  Columbus,  fuch  a  grant  of 
its  government  mufl:  have  been  very  offenfive  to 
his  fon,  the  prefent  governor  of  the  Indies. 

Ojeda,  who  was  favoured  by  the  Biihop  of 
Burgos,  obtained  at  the  fame  time  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Uraba,  adjacent  to  Veragua.  Ojeda  was  poor, 
his  previous  voyages  having  been  of  little  or  no 
profit  to  him,  but  he  was  aided  in  furniihing  his 
prefent  expedition  by  the  celebrated  pilot,  Juan 
de  la  Cofa,  and  by  a  lawyer  named  Martin  Fer- 
nandez d'Encifo,  whom  Ojeda  at  once  appointed 
alcalde  in  his  province,  which  received  the  name 
of  Nueva  Andalucia. 

Nicuefa,  as  the  richer  perfonage,  had  the  larger 
fleet  and  more  men ;  but  he,  too,  went  far  be- 
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yond  his  means  in  fitting  out  his  fleet,  and  came 
thereby  into  great  embarraflments. 

Both  thefe  commanders  arrived  at  St.  Domingo, 
which  was  to  be  their  ftarting-point,  at  the  fame 
time  ;  and,  as  was  natural,  began  to  quarrel  about 
the  limits  of  their  refpedive  governments.  Finally, 
however,  Juan  de  la  Cofa  perfuaded  the  two  go- 
vernors to  accept  the  river  Darien  as  the  boundary 
line  between  their  two  provinces.  The  province 
of  Uraba  was  to  extend  from  the  river  Darien 
eaftward  to  Cape  de  la  Vela;  the  province  of 
Veragua  from  the  river  Darien  weftward  to  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios.  The  latter  province  was  called 
Caftilla  del  Oro,  which  name  it  gained  from  the 
flattering  accounts  that  Columbus  had  given  of  it. 

Rodrigo  de  Colmenares  fays  that  the  agree- 
ment made  with  both  thefe  governors  by  the 
authorities  in  Spain,  was  not  fulfilled  in  St.  Do- 
mingo by  the  admiral  and  his  ofiicers.  Nicuefa 
and  Ojeda  were  to  have  been  allowed  to  be 
accompanied  by  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hifpaniola,  who  fliould  have  Indians,  of  whom 
they  were  not  to  be  deprived  for  four  years ; 
thefe  would  have  been  the  rich  men  of  the  colony, 
and  would  have  brought  provifions ;  but,  this 
privilege  being  denied  to  Ojeda  and  Nicuefa  by 
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the  admiral,  they  were  obliged  to  take  poor 
people.  Alfo  they  were  to  have  had  Jamaica  as 
a  place  where  there  were  provifions  that  would 
be  needful  for  them  ;  but  this  alfo  was  denied  by 
the  admiral.* 

Ojeda  was  the  firft  to  fail  for  his  province. 

ojeda  fails  He  left  the  port  of  St.  Domingo  on  the  tenth  or 

paniolafor  twelfth  of  November,  1509,  with  two  fhips,  two 

Fhma^"^    brigantines,  three  hundred  men,  and  twelve  mares. 

As  horfes  and  dogs  played  fuch  an  important 

part  in  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  againft  the 

Indians,  thefe  animals  well  deferve  to  be  named 

in  the  enumeration  of  any  forces. 

Nicuefa's  departure  was  delayed  by  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  providing  for  his  debts.  It  is 
probable  that  the  admiral's  well-known  enmity 
towards  him,  as  to  one  who  was  unjuftly  about  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  father's  difcovery,  increafed 
the  difficulty.  Even  when  Nicuefa's  vefTels  had 
ftarted,  and  he  himfelf  was  juft  going  to  embark, 
or  indeed  had  embarked  (for,  to  the  beft  of  Las 
Cafas's  recolledlion,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs,  Ni- 
cuefa  was  taken  out  of  his  boat,)  he  was  arretted 
for  five  hundred  caftellanos.     If  Nicuefa  could 


*  See  Memorial  of  Colmenares.  Nav.  Col.  de  Fiages,  vol.  3, 
P-  387- 
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but  have  known  from  what  evils  this  hard  credi- 
tor was,  unconfcioufly,  endeavouring  to  fave  him, 
he  would  have  gone  to  prifon  with  a  merry  heart. 
But,  indeed,  even  a  little  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  feer  would  often  make  us  refign  ourfelves  to 
misfortunes  without  much  ftruggling,  accounting 
them  as  bleflings  in  difguife,  or  as  at  leaft  the 
fmalleft  evils  in  a  long  feries.  Some  friendly 
notary  came  forward  and  paid  this  debt  for  Ni-  Nlcuefa's 
cuefa,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  ftart  at  laft,  about  ^P^"'*"''^' 
ten  days  after  Ojeda. 

Meanwhile  Ojeda,  who  no  doubt  was  delighted 
at  having  got  the  ftart  of  Nicuefa,  had  not  pro- 
fited much  by  this  precedence.  In  four  or  five 
days  he  reached  the  port  of  Carthagena.  Hav- 
ing received  permiflion  from  thofe  who  had  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs  in  Spain  to  make 
war  upon  the  Indians,  he  began  at  once  to  avail 
himfelf  of  it.  The  grounds  of  this  permiflion 
were  very  flight  and  queftionable.  The  Indians 
had,  on  fome  occafions,  refifted  the  violence  of 
the  Spaniards,  or  fliown  an  unwillingnefs  to  let 
them  land,  and  therefore  they  were  to  be  ac- 
counted enemies.  Ojeda,  it  is  faid,  difi-egarded 
the  advice  of  Juan  de  la  Cofa,  the  fecond  in  com- 
mand, who  wiflied  him  not  to  enter  the  country  at 
Carthagena,  where  the  Indians  were  not  friendly. 
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and  where  they  ufed  poifoned  arrows,  but  to  pafs 
on  at  once  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  and  found  his 
ojeda's  fettlemcnt  there.  But  to  this  Ojeda  would  not 
exploit.  liften,  and  taking  Juan  de  la  Cofa  with  him  he 
made  an  attack  upon  a  town  called  Calemar,  where 
he  captured  feventy  Indians,  and  fent  them  to  his 
fhips.  He  then  marched  upon  a  large  Indian  town 
called  Turbaco,  which  he  found  deferted.  He 
purfued  the  fugitive  Indians,  and,  while  doing  fo, 
his  men  fpread  themfelves  over  the  country  in  a 
diforderly  manner.  The  Indians,  feeing  this  dif- 
order,  colleded  together  and  came  down  fuddenly 
upon  the  Spaniards,  who  in  their  turn  had  to 
become  the  fugitives,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  fort 
conftrudted  haftily  of  palifades.  The  Indians 
gave  the  Spaniards  no  reft,  and  prefled  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  gained  with  fo  much  vigour, 
that  they  fucceeded  in  putting  all  the  Spaniards 
to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Ojeda  and  one 
other.  It  was  by  an  impetuous  fally  that  Ojeda 
faved  himfelf;  and  his  fmallnefs  of  ftature  was  of 
good  fervice  to  him  on  this  day,  for  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  fhelter  himfelf  well  behind  his  fhield. 
All  the  reft  of  the  Spaniards,  to  the  number  of 
fevent}'-  or  a  hundred,  perifhed. 

The  lucklefs  commander  fled  to  the  woods : 
meanwhile  his  fleet,  ignorant  of  what  had  be- 
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fallen  their  chief,  was  quietly  coafting  along.  At 
laft,  however,  gaining  intelligence  of  what  had 
happened,  his  men  went  to  feek  him,  and  they 
found  him  almoft  fpeechlefs  with  hunger,  his 
fword  in  his  hand,  and  the  marks,  it  is  faid,  of 
three  hundred  arrows  in  his  (hield.  They  made 
a  fire,  and  warmed  and  fed  him.  As  he  reco- 
vered, and  while  he  was  narrating  his  adventures 
to  his  men,  Nicuefa's  fleet  hove  in  fight.  The 
conteft  between  thefe  two  governors,  while  they 
were  at  St.  Domingo,  having  been  carried  on  in 
the  mofl:  oiFenfive  and  perfonal  manner,  Ojeda 
might  well  exped  ill-treatment  from  Nicuefa,  or 
at  leaft  contempt :  and  fo  Ojeda  begged  his  men 
to  return  to  the  fliips,  to  leave  him  where  he 
was,  alone,  and  to  fay  nothing  about  him  while 
Nicuefa  was  on  that  coaft. 

Ojeda's  men  did  not  aft  exadly  in  accordance 
with  their  inftrudlions.  They  told  Nicuefa  how 
Ojeda  and  his  party,  having  destroyed  Calamar, 
had  then  entered  the  country,  but  had  not  been 
heard  of  fince  ;  that  they,  however,  the  remainder 
of  the  force,  were  determined  to  do  their  duty  by 
their  commander ;  that  they  would  go  and  feek 
for  him,  and  would  bring  him,  if  Nicuefa  would 
aflure  them  that  he  would  not  look  at  what  had 
occurred  between  Ojeda  and  himfelf  in  times  paft. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Nicuefa  was  angry  at  their  even  imagining 
that  he  could  take  advantage  of  his  prefent  fupe- 
riority  to  punifh  former  affronts,  and  he  affured 
them  that  he  would  be  a  brother  to  Ojeda ;  on 
which  they  produced  their  commander,  whom 
Nicuefa  received  moft  kindly. 

The  friendfhip  of  the  Spaniards  boded  no  good 
Nicuefa      to  the  Indians.     The  two  governors  joined  com- 
attack  the   pany,  and  went  with  four  hundred  men  to  feek 
n  lans.      ^^^  j^^^  ^^  l^  Cofa,  and  to  chaftife  the  Indians. 
By  public  proclamation  the  Spanifh  commanders 
forbade  that  any  quarter  fhould  be  given  to  the 
Indians ;  and,  falling  upon  Turbaco,  they  com- 
mitted incredible  flaughter,  burning  the  Indians 
in  their  cottages,  and  flaying  men,  women,  and 
children.    To  fhow  the  terror  the  horfes  infpired, 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  Indian  women,  when 
about  to  fly  from  the  burning  huts,  rufhed  back 
into  the  flames  at  the  fight  of  thofe  terrible  quad- 
rupeds. 

The  Spaniards  fucceeded  in  finding  the  body 
of  Juan  de  la  Cofa,  and  it  was  a  horrible  fight, 
on  account  of  the  poifon  in  the  arrows,  which 
had  been  the  caufe  of  his  death.  This  fight 
appears  to  have  daunted  his  countrymen,  who 
forthwith  returned  to  their  fhips. 

Ojeda  now  took  leave  of  Nicuefa,  and  made 
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his  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  capturing  Indians 

in  the  courfe  of  this  voyage.    Entering  the  gulf, 

he  endeavoured  to  find  the  river  Darien,  which 

had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  two  governors  as 

the  boundary  of  their  refpedive  territories.   This 

river  he  could  not  difcover,  but  he  difembarked 

on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  gulf,  and  founded  a  ojeda 

town  on  a  height,  calling  it  San  Sebaflian.     This  sebaftian. 

was  the  third  town  founded  upon  the  Terra  Firma, 

the  firfl  having  been  the  one  which  the  old  admiral, 

Columbus,  began  to  found  in  Veragua,  and  the 

fecond  that  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  Ojeda  himfelf 

had  founded  during  a  former  voyage  in  Bahia- 

honda.     Neither  of  thefe  towns  was  now  in  ex- 

iflence. 

Ojeda  fent  his  flolen  gold  and  Indians  home  to 
Saint  Domingo,  in  order  that  more  men  and  fup- 
plies  might  in  return  be  difpatched  to  him  :  and 
he  inaugurated  the  building  of  his  new  town  by 
a  foray  into  the  territories  of  a  neighbouring 
Indian  chief,  who  was  reported  to  pofTefs  much 
gold.  This  foray,  however,  produced  nothing 
for  Ojeda,  and  his  men  were  foon  driven  back  by 
clouds  of  poifonous  arrows. 

How  their  people  fhould  be  fed,  feems  always 
to  have  been  with  thefe  marauding  governors  a 
fecondary  confideration ;  and,  indeed,  at  all  times 
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it  appears  as  If  gold  were  fuppofed  to  be  meat, 
drink  and  clothing,  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is 
in  civilized  communities  creating  a  fixed  idea  of 
its  univerfal  power,  which  people  are  not  able  to 
diveft  themfelves  of.  Famine  now  began  to 
make  itfelf  felt  at  San  Sebaftian.  Juft,  however, 
at  this  point  of  time  a  fupply  from  a  moft  appro- 
priate quarter  came  fuddenly  to  the  aid  of  the 
hungry  inhabitants  of  the  new  town.  There  came 
in  fight  a  veflel  commanded  by  a  certain  rogue, 
called  Bernardino  de  Talavera,  which  he  had 
fliolen  from  the  Genoefe  and  fleered  towards  the 
new  fettlements,  as  being  a  place  where  the  title 
to  any  pofiefiions  would  not  be  too  curioufly  look- 
ed into.  The  fupplies  which  this  vefiiel  brought 
were  purchafed  by  Ojeda,  and  ferved  to  relieve 
for  the  moment  his  famifiiing  colony.  But  their 
necefiities  foon  recommenced,  and  with  their  ne- 
cefilties  their  murmurings.  The  Indians,  alfo, 
haraffed  them  by  perpetual  attacks,  for  the  fame 
of  Ojeda's  deeds  was  rife  in  the  land,  and  the 
natives  were  naturally  very  unwilling  to  have 
fuch  a  neighbour  near  them.  The  Spanifii  com- 
mander did  what  he  could  to  foothe  his  people, 
by  telling  them  that  Enclfo,  the  partner  in  his 
expedition  and  his  alcalde,  was  coming ;  and,  as 
for  the  Indians,  Ojeda  repelled  their  attacks  with 
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his  ufual  intrepidity.  His  Indian  enemies,  how- 
ever, began  to  underftand  the  chara<5ler  of  the 
man  they  had  to  deal  with,  and,  refoiving  to  play 
upon  his  perfonal  bravery,  which  amounted  to 
foolhardinefs,  they  laid  an  ambufcade  for  him. 
The  Indians  then  feigning  an  attack,  Ojeda  rufhed 
out  with  his  wonted  impetuofity  till  he  came 
within  reach  of  their  ambufcade,  which  concealed 
four  bowmen.     Thefe  difcharging  their  poifoned  Ojeda 

,  ,  .    ,        wounded. 

arrows,  one  of  them  paned  through  his  thigh  ; 
and  this  was  the  firft  time,  ftrange  to  fay,  in  his 
adventurous  and  rifkfui  life,  that  he  had  been 
wounded.  No  veteran,  however,  could  have 
fhown  more  indifference  to  pain  in  the  remedy 
which  he  iniifted  upon  adopting.  He  ordered 
two  plates  of  iron  brought  to  a  white  heat  to  be 
tied  on  to  the  thigh,  threatening  the  reludant  fur- 
geon  to  hang  him  if  he  did  not  apply  this  remedy. 
It  was  fo  fevere  that  it  not  only  burnt  up  the  leg 
and  the  thigh,  but  the  heat  penetrated  his  whole 
body,  fo  that  it  became  neceffary  to  expend  a 
pipe  of  vinegar  in  moiftening  the  bandages  which 
were  afterwards  applied.  All  this  torture  Ojeda 
endured  without  being  bound.  Would  that  this 
terrible  energy  and  power  of  endurance  had  been 
given  to  a  career  more  worthy  of  them  ! 

The  fupplies  brought  by  Talavera  being  now 
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confumed,  Ojeda's  company  began  to  feel  again 
the  prefTure  of  famine,  and  to  murmur  accord- 
ingly. They  alfo  took  counfel  amongft  them- 
felves  about  feizing  furtively  the  brigantines  and 
returning  to  Hifpaniola,  for  they  difbelieved,  or 
affeded  to  difbelieve,  that  Encifo  was  coming  at 
all.  Ojeda  refolved  to  anticipate  their  defigns, 
and,  in  thefe  ftraits,  to  return  himfelf  to  Hifpa- 
niola, leaving  Francifco  Pizarro,  a  name  now  firft 
appearing  in  hiftory,  as  his  fecond  in  command. 

Before  parting  from  his  people,  Ojeda  made 
this  agreement  with  them,  that  if  within  fifty 
days  he  did  not  return,  they  might  then  difpeople 
the  fettlement,  and  go  where  they  liked  in  the 
Ojeda  two  brigantincs.  This  being  agreed,  the  wounded 
Sebaftian.  commandcr,  with  a  few  attendants,  embarked  in 
Talavera's  veffel. 

Whether  Bernardino  de  Talavera  and  his  crew 
were  not  able  to  manage  their  flolen  craft,  or 
that  they  met  with  very  bad  weather,  the  refult 
was,  that  they  could  not  make  the  iiland  Hifpa- 
niola, but  were  thrown  on  the  coall  of  Cuba,  in 
the  port  of  Xagua.  During  the  voyage  the  moft 
violent  feud  broke  out  between  Ojeda  and  his 
fellow-paflengers.  It  feems  as  if  their  interefls 
were  not  likely  to  coincide  at  all ;  for  thefe  ma- 
rauders, who  had  ftolen  their  vefTel  from  fome 
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port  in  Hifpaniola,  would  hardly  be  anxious  to 
come  within  fight  of  that  ifland  to  which  Ojeda's 
courfe  was  anxioufly  bent.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  caufe  of  the  quarrel,  it  went  to  fuch 
lengths  that  Talavera  and  his  ruffians,  who  were 
much  the  ftronger  party,  put  Ojeda  in  chains. 
In  this  way  they  travelled  together,  after  they 
were  wrecked,  towards  the  eaftern  part  of  Cuba, 
the  brave  Ojeda  being  freed  from  his  chains 
whenever  his  companions  feared  an  attack  from 
the  Indians.  He,  though  outnumbered,  did  not 
lofe  his  accuftomed  daring,  heaping  reproaches 
upon  his  companions,  and  faying  he  would  try 
and  kill  them  all,  if  he  only  had  them  to  fight 
with,  two  by  two.  The  greateft  danger,  how- 
ever, which  thefe  Spaniards  had  to  encounter,  as 
they  made  their  way  along  the  coafi:,  was,  not 
from  the  Indians,  but  from  a  horrible  fwamp  in 
which  they  floundered  on  day  after  day ;  the 
fwamp  extending  as  they  marched  along,  and 
they,  poor  fhipwrecked  men,  being  with  wet 
clothes,  wet  provifions,  now  funk  up  to  the  arm- 
pits, now  difappearing  altogether  in  the  mud. 

Ojeda's  courage  had  never  failed  him  :  his  de- 
votion was  now  to  be  made  manifeft.  In  his 
wallet  he  ever  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  prefent  of  his  patron,  Bifhop  Fonfeca, 
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which  he  reverenced  much,  "  for  he  was  always 
"  a  very  devout  fervant  of  the  Mother  of  God  " 
{porque  fiempre  fue  muy  devoto  fervidor  de  la 
Madre  de  Dios).  When  they  refted  on  any  fpot 
where  the  mangrove  trees,  which  love  fuch 
fwamps,  were  above  the  waters,  Ojeda  was  wont 
Ojeda's       to  hang  up  his  image  on  a  bough,  paying  adora- 

devotion.        .  .,._,,  ,  tr    j      o 

tion  to  It  himlelf,  and  exhortmg  the  reft  to  do 
the  like.  So  they  journeyed  through  this  dread- 
ful fwamp  for  a  whole  month ;  and  not  till  they 
had  left  half  their  company  buried  in  it,  did  they 
arrive  at  an  Indian  town  on  the  firm  ground, 
called  Cueyba,  a  wretched  band,  almoft  dead  with 
fatigue.  The  good  Indians  of  Cueyba  fed  the 
Spaniards,  wafhed  them,  and  fuccoured  them  in 
every  way.  There  Ojeda  left  his  image,  having 
vowed  to  do  fo  at  the  firft  Indian  town  he  fhould 
come  to.  He  alfo  perfuaded  the  Cacique  to  build 
an  oratory  for  the  image,  and  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  him  what  it  meant.  This  would  have 
been  a  ledure  on  theology  which  one  would  like 
to  have  attended. 

The  friendly  Indians  furniihed  the  Spaniards 
with  guides  into  the  province  of  Macaca :  from 
thence,  remembering  that  there  were  Spaniards 
in  Jamaica,  they  fent  Diego  Ordaz  in  a  canoe  to 
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inform  their  fellow-countrymen  of  their  fate. 
Ordaz  reached  Jamaica  fafely ;  and,  upon  hearing 
his  ftory,  Juan  de  Efquivel,  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, fent  a  veflel  for  Ojeda  and  his  companions. 
The  captain  deputed  to  receive  Ojeda  was  Pam- 
philo  de  Narvaez,  who,  when  Ojeda's  canoe 
reached  the  veflel,  thus  courteoufly  addrefTed  him, 
"  Senor  Ojeda,  will  your  worfhip  pleafe  to  come 
hither;  we  have  to  take  you  on  board;"  but 
Ojeda,  as  if  confcious  that  honour  fcarcely  be- 
longed to  the  unfortunate,  fadly  replied  with  a 
proverb  expreilive  of  his  ill-fortune,  Mi  remo 
no  rema, — "  my  oar  rows  not."  Narvaez,  how- 
ever, received  Ojeda  with  all  honour,  and  con- 
duced him  to  Juan  de  Efquivel  at  Jamaica. 
This  was  the  governor  upon  whofe  appointment 
Ojeda,  much  enraged  that  Jamaica  had  not  been 
afligned  to  Nicuefa  and  himfelf  for  their  provifion 
grounds,  had  faid  that,  if  he  went  to  Jamaica,  he 
would  cut  off  the  governor's  head :  but  Juan  de 
Efquivel,  quite  putting  afide  all  remembrance  of 
thefe  threats,  received  Ojeda  very  kindly,  and 
tranfmitted  him  to  St.  Domingo.  As  for  Bernar- 
dino de  Talavera  and  his  confederates,  they  fell 
into  the  clutches  of  the  law  on  account  of  their 
adl  of  piracy ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  any 
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thing  that  they  did  to  Ojeda ;  and  he  made  no 
ftir  about  it  himfelf,  for,  as  Las  Cafas  fays,  Ojeda 
was  not  the  man  toi  accufe  them  (no  era  hombre 
Hojeda  que  los  acujarid). 

The  fifty  days  agreed  upon  by  Ojeda  and  his 
men  as  the  term  of  their  ftay  at  San  Sebaftian, 
had  doubtlefs  expired  before  he  reached  Hifpa- 
niola;  and,  even  if  they  had  not,  the  pennilefs 
Ojeda  would  not  the  lefs  have  been  unable  to  ful- 
fil his  part  of  the  contract.  It  appears  that  he 
lived  for  fome  time  afterwards  at  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  only  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  the  charac- 
teriftic  one  of  his  narrowly  efcaping  afTaffmation 
by  his  adlivity.  He  never  regained  power  or 
influence ;  and  this  man,  who  had  been  engaged 
from  the  firfl  difcovery  of  the  New  World  in 
fo  many  enterprizes,  and  who  was  Governor  of 
Ojeda  dies.  Uraba,  died  in  the  extreme  of  poverty.  He  was 
buried  juft  paft  the  threfhold  of  the  church  in  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Francifco,  perhaps  from  a  wifh 
of  his  own  that  the  multitude  of  paflers-by  might 
walk  upon  his  tomb.  He  was  a  type  of  many 
men  of  that  time,  who,  like  himfelf,  were  recklefs, 
valiant,  devout,  adventurous.  So  much  does  one 
love  bravery,  even  of  the  coarfeft  kind,  that  many 
will  echo  the  pious  wifli  of  Las  Cafas,  that  before 
his  death  it  may  have  pleafed  God  to  blefs  Ojeda 
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with  the  knowledge  of  his  fins,  and  with  repent- 
ance for  his  dealings  with  the  Indians.* 

The  narrative  now  returns  to  Ojeda's  men,  ojeda's 
who  had  been  left  at  San  Sebaftian,  in  the  Gulf  abandon 
of  Uraba.  When  the  fifty  days  had  expired,  and  Sebaftian. 
there  were  no  figns  of  their  commander,  who,  in- 
deed, at  that  moment  was  plunging  through  the 
difmal  fwamp  upon  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  they  re- 
folved  to  difpeople  the  fettlement  and  to  fail 
away.  But,  as  the  two  brigantines  would  not 
hold  them  all,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
hunger  and  the  aflaults  of  the  Indians  had  reduced 
them  to  the  proper  number.  Then  they  killed 
and  falted  the  horfes  that  were  left,  and,  having 
thus  provided  themfelves  with  fome  food  for  the 
voyage,  they  embarked,  Pizarro  commanding  one 
of  the  brigantines  and  a  man  named  Valenzuela 
the  other.  Their  fojourn  at  San  Sebafl:ian  had 
laflied  fix  months. 

When  they  were  twenty  leagues  from  the  fhore, 
Valenzuela's  brigantine,  ftruck,  as  it  was  ima- 
gined, by  fome  large  fifh,  went  down  fuddenly. 
Pizarro  made  for  the  port  of  Carthagena,  and,  as 

*  "  Plega  o  haya  placido  a  Dios  de  habeile  dado  conofcimlento 
"  antes  de  la  muerte  de  haber  fido  pecador  los  malos  que  hizo  a 
"  Indies." — Las  Casas,  torn.  2,  c.  61. 
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he  entered,  he  faw  a  fhip  and  a  brigantine  coming 
in  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  proved  to  contain 
Encifo  the  men  and  the  fupplies  brought  at  laft  by  the 
men  and  Bachiller  Encifo,  Ojeda's  alcalde  mayor.  Thefe 
fupplies.  confifted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with 
feveral  horfes,  and  with  arms,  powder,  and  pro- 
vifions.  A  curious  incident,  fraught  with  great 
refults,  had  occurred  early  in  Encifo's  voyage. 
In  the  midft  of  his  cargo,  unknown  to  its  owner, 
was  a  barrel  containing  no  provifions,  but  a  living 
man,  of  whom  much  will  hereafter  have  to  be 
faid.  His  name  was  Vafco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa,  an 
adventurer,  a  fkilful  mailer  of  the  art  of  fencing 
(for  fo  Peter  Martyr's  word,  digladiator,  has  been 
rendered),  who,  as  he  was  in  debt,  and  as  indebted 
people  might  not  leave  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola 
without  the  permiflion  of  the  authorities,  had 
fecretly  contrived  to  get  into  this  barrel  and  to 
form  part  of  Encifo's  ftores.  When  the  vefTel 
had  got  out  to  fea,  Vafco  Nunez  made  his  ap- 
pearance, much  to  the  diflatisfadion  of  Encifo, 
a  precife  lawyer,  who  muft  thoroughly  have 
objeded  to  aid  in  any  breach  of  the  law.  He 
threatened  to  put  Vafco  Nunez  on  a  defert  ifland, 
but  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  pacified  at  laft.  To 
thofe  who  know  the  part  that  Vafco  Nunez  is 
about  to  play,  it  almoft  feems  as  if  the  flory  of 
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the  fifherman  who  freed  the  troublefome  genie 
from  his  durance  in  a  bottle,  was  about  to  be 
afted  over  again. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  remnant  of  Ojeda's 
company  under  Pizarro's  command,  with  that  of 
the  reinforcements  brought  by  the  Bachiller  Encifo, 
the  latter  at  once  concluded  that  thefe  people  had 
fled  away  from  their  duty  and  had  deferted  Ojeda. 
Indeed,  Encifo  was  fo  convinced  of  this,  that  he 
was  inclined  to  put  them  into  confinement,  and 
at  firfl  would  give  no  credit  to  the  ftory  they  told 
him.  Their  famifhed  appearance,  however,  was 
an  undeniable  witnefs  in  their  favour,  and  at  laft 
they  fucceeded  in  convincing  the  Bachiller  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  were  faying ;  and  then,  na- 
turally enough,  they  did  all  they  could  to  diffuade 
him  from  proceeding  to  San  Sebaftian :  but  he, 
full  of  his  lawyer-like  notions  that  he  muft  do 
what  he  had  contradled  to  do  (and  he  is  to  be 
honoured  for  this),  refolved  to  go  on  to  Uraba ; 
and,  partly  perfuading  them  with  a  hope  of 
plunder,  partly  infifting  upon  their  obedience,  he 
contrived  to  carry  them  along  with  him. 

Encifo,  with  his  vefTels  in  good  trim,  failed  out  Encifo 
from  Carthagena  to  purfue  his  way  to  Uraba;  uraba. 
but,  unfortunately,  juft  as  he  neared  land,  from 
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fome  overfight  on  the  part  of  the  man  at  the 
helm,  his  veflel  was  thrown  upon  a  rock,  and  in 
a  very  fhort  time  beaten  to  pieces.  The  men 
with  difficulty  faved  themfelves  in  the  boat  and 
the  brigantine,  but  all  the  cattle  and  almoft  all 
the  provifions  were  loft  ;  and  when  Encifo  and 
his  men  made  their  way  to  San  Sebaftian,  they 
found  the  fortrefs  entirely  deftroyed.  Their  fitu- 
ation  was  manifeftly  moft  perilous.  For  fome 
time  they  managed  to  fubfift  upon  wild  animals 
caught  in  the  mountains  and  upon  the  buds  of 
the  palm-tree ;  but  this  precarious  fupply  foon 
came  to  an  end,  and  then  it  was  necefl'ary  to  ob- 
tain food  by  force. 

The  Indians  here,  however,  as  Ojeda  had  found 
before,  were  moft  formidable  opponents.  It  is 
mentioned  that  three  naked  Indians  with  poifoned 
arrows  pierced  as  many  Spaniards  as  they  had 
arrows  for,  and  then  fled  like  the  wind. 

We  may  eafily  imagine  how  the  defire  to  re- 
turn now  grew  upon  the  men,  and  how  Pizarro 
and  the  remnant  of  Ojeda's  people  clamoured  at 
their  advice  and  entreaties  not  having  been  lif- 
tened  to.  While  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  this 
little  colony  were  thus  down-ftricken,  and  their 
purpofes  confufed,  each  man  giving  or  liftening 
to  advice  {oyendo  cada  uno  a  cada  cualjujentencid)^ 
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Vafco  Nunez  fpoke  out.  He  faid  that  he  recol- 
leded,  when  he  was  with  Baftidas,  entering  this 
gulf  of  Uraba,  and  that  they  difembarked  in  the 
weftern  part  of  it,  and  found  there  an  Indian  town 
near  a  great  river  in  the  midft  of  a  fertile  country. 
He  alfo  faid,  which  was  moft  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  that  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts  did  not  ufe 
poifoned  arrows.  How  deeply  one  regrets  that 
this  knowledge  of  poifoned  arrows  did  not  over- 
fpread  the  continent,  for,  as  every  reader  of  the 
Iliad  is  always  on  the  Trojan  fide,  fo  it  is  impof- 
fible  in  reading  this  conqueft  of  the  New  World, 
not  to  wifh  for  the  weaker  party,  or  at  leaft  not 
to  regret  that  their  weapons  were  for  the  moft  part 
fo  lamentably  unequal  to  thofe  of  their  invaders. 

This  river,  that  Vafco  Nunez  fpoke  of,  turned 
out  to  be  the  river  Darien.  His  advice  was  in- 
ftantly  liftened  to  ;  and  the  Bachiller  Encifo, 
taking  with  him  Vafco  Nunez  and  a  hundred 
men,  fet  out  to  find  the  Indian  town.  They 
fucceeded  in  finding  it,  but  the  Indians,  who  had 
heard  of  their  doings  in  other  parts,  were  not  in- 
clined to  receive  them  amicably  :  and  five  hun- 
dred men,  the  women  and  children  being  fent 
away,  had  taken  up  a  pofition  on  a  hill,  waiting 
the  orders  of  Cemaco,  their  Cacique,  for  battle. 

This  being  a  critical  period  in  the  fortunes  of 
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the  new  colony,  the  Spaniards  then  prefent  knelt 
down  devoutly,  and  made  a  vow,  that,  If  vidto- 
rious,  they  would  dedicate  their  firft  church  and 
fettlement  to  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  alluding 
to  an  image  fo  called  in  Seville,  which  was  much 
reverenced  by  all  the  citizens  there ;  and  they 
alfo  vowed  that  they  would  fend  a  pilgrimage 
with  jewels  to  her  ihrine  at  Seville.  The  Ba- 
chiller,  moreover,  in  a  pedantic  way,  as  it  feems 
to  me,  made  all  his  men  take  an  oath,  that  they 
Encifo's      would  not  tum  their  backs  on  the  enemy.    When 

battle 

with  the  the  fight  commenced,  Vafco  Nunez  proved  to  be 
"  '^"^*  right  in  his  report  of  thefe  Indians  having  no 
poifon  to  their  arrows,  who  accordingly,  with 
their  puny  weapons,  made  no  refiftance  worthy 
of  the  name  to  the  blows  with  fword  and  lance 
dealt  by  the  Spaniards.  Thofe  Indians,  who  were 
not  killed,  fled  at  once,  leaving  to  the  Spaniards 
an  eafy  vic5lory,  who  might,  I  fufpedt,  have  faved 
themfelves  the  jewels  which  they  had  promifed  to 
fend  to  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua. 

There  is  a  different  verfion  of  this  ftory,  men- 
tioned alfo  by  Las  Cafas.  It  is  faid  that  the  In- 
dians received  Encifo  and  his  party  well,  and 
gave  them  gold  ;  but  that  upon  their  demand  to 
know  where  this  gold  came  from,  the  Cacique, 
counfelled  by  his  elders,  would  not  tell  them  for 
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fear  they  (hould  fettle  In  thofe  parts  ;  that  they 
then  applied  the  torture  to  him,  when  he  confeffed 
where  the  gold  was  to  be  found,  but  afterwards, 
colledling  his  forces,  refolved  to  attack  them. 

Whichever  ftory  is  right,  it  is  certain  that 
Encifo  had  this  fkirmifh  with  the  natives  of  Da- 
rien,  in  which  his  forces  were  vidorious.  After- 
wards he  entered  the  Indian  town  where  he  found 
a  ftore  of  provifions  ;  and,  purfuing  his  refearches, 
he  difcovered  in  a  cane  brake  the  houfehold  gods 
of  the  Indians,  among  which  were  golden  breaft- 
plates  and  golden  chains.  Sending  for  the  reft  of 
his  people  from  San  Sebaftian,  he  founded  the  Encifo 

r  r,  -_.,,..  11TA-  founds  the 

town  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien.      town  of 

But  a  far  harder  taik  than  building  a  town  had 
to  be  attempted  by  the  Bachiller  Encifo :  he  had 
to  rule  a  number  of  difcontented,  difappointed 
men,  and  it  does  not  feem  that  he  poftefled  any 
peculiar  talents  for  that  difficult  enterprife.  They 
had  now,  too,  a  good  pretext  for  refufing  obedience 
to  his  authority  ;  they  faid  that  he  had  no  power 
over  them,  as  they  were  not  in  Ojeda's  territory, 
but  in  that  of  Nicuefa,  which  was  true.  Such  a 
pretext  would  never  have  diftreffed  a  real  com- 
mander, but  it  was  of  fufficient  force  againft  the 
Bachiller  Encifo.  It  appears  he  had  given  great 
oiFence  by  ifTuing  a  peremptory  mandate  that  no 
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one  on  pain  of  death  fliould  traffic  with  the  In- 
dians for  gold.  Vafco  Nunez  was,  no  doubt,  at 
the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  he  is  faid  to 
have  complained  bitterly  of  the  injuftice  of  the 
Bachiller,  declaring  that  he  had  nothing  but  the 
name  of  an  educated  man,  but  was  in  reality  a 
The  men  moft  cunning  fox.*  The  men,  refolving  to  de- 
Encifo.  pofe  Encifo,  proceeded  to  an  eledion  of  their 
officers,  and,  in  ftraits  like  thefe,  a  good  choice  is 
nearly  fure  to  be  made.  They  chofe  Vafco  Nu- 
nez and  a  man  named  Zamudio  for  their  alcaldes, 
and  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Valdivia  for  regidor : 
but  even  this  election  was  not  decifive  in  the 
minds  of  thefe  unfortunate  colonifts.  There  ftill 
remained  three  faftions ;  one  in  favour  of  Vafco 
Nunez,  another  for  Encifo,  and  a  third  for  Ni- 
cuefa. 

An  accident  determined  the  matter  in  favour  of 
Nicuefa.  He  had  left  behind  him  in  Hifpaniola, 
as  his  lieutenant,  a  man  named  Rodrigo  de  Col- 
menares,  who  was  to  follow  him  with  ftores  and 
provifions.  Colmenares  met  with  great  hinderance 
from  the  authorities  in  Hifpaniola,  and  it  was  not 


*  "  Nee  fe  Baccalaureo  pariturum,  qui  in  jure  dicendo  private 
"  magis  quaeftui  quam  communi  omnium  utilitati  confuleret,  ni- 
"  hilque  praeter  litterati  nomen  haberet,  reipfa  vulpem  aftutlflimam 
"  referens." — Benzoni,  Hiji.  No'u.  Orbis,  lib.  i. 
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until  ten  months  after  his  chief  had  failed,  that 
he  was  able  to  follow  him.  The  firft  point  he  had 
touched  upon  in  the  Terra  Firma  was  near  the 
Sierra  Nevada  In  the  province  of  Santa  Martha. 
From  thence  he  had  proceeded  weftward,  along 
the  coaft  in  fearch  of  Nicuefa,  making  fmoke- 
fignals  on  the  fliore  and  firing  off  guns,  which 
were  at  laft  heard  by  Encifo's  men,  who,  return- 
ing the  fignals,  brought  Colmenares  to  them. 
He  arrived  in  November  15 10. 

The  provifions  which  Colmenares  brought  in 
his  fhips  were  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of 
Nicuefa  ;  the  recolledion  of  his  pleafant  manners 
and  of  his  kindnefs  to  their  late  commander  Ojeda 
muft  have  told  in  his  favour ;  and,  in  fine,  the  Ojeda's 
greater  part  of  Encifo's  company  joined  in  fend-  choofe 
ing  Colmenares  to  Nicuefa  to  afk  him  to  come  JJj.^J'hefr 
and  take  the  command  of  them.  '^'^^^^• 

It  is  neceffary  now  to  turn  back  to  Nicuefa, 
and  to  afcertain  what  has  become  of  him,  while 
Encifo  has  been  depofed.  This  narrative  is  ex- 
ceedingly tangled,  but  unavoidably  fo  ;  if  events 
would  have  happened  more  neatly,  they  would 
have  been  more  pleafant  and  eafy  to  relate.  But 
they  obftinately  perfift  in  being  very  confufed. 

Nicuefa  left  the  port  of  Carthagena  foon  after 
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Ojeda  had  quitted  it,  and  bent  his  courfe  at  once 
to  his  province  of  Veragua.  Lope  de  Olano,  of 
whofe  previous  life  we  only  know  that  he  was 
concerned  in  the  revolt  of  Roldan  againft  Colum- 
bus, was  Nicuefa's  captain-general.  Their  mode 
of  failing  was  this.  Nicuefa  went  in  a  caravel 
attended  by  the  two  brigantines,  in  one  of  which 
was  Lope  de  Olano.  Nicuefa's  caravel  and  the 
brigantines  kept  clofe  to  the  fhore  :  the  two  large 
fhips  ftood  out  more  to  fea,  as  was  requifite. 
They  all  were  to  fail  weftward,  making  their  way 
to  Veragua.  Soon  after  quitting  Carthagena,  the 
weather  became  very  contrary  ;  and  one  ftormy 
night,  Nicuefa,  to  avoid  danger  near  the  coaft, 
put  out  to  fea,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  night 
parted  company  with  all  the  other  vefTels. 

On  the  morning  neither  the  brigantines  nor 
Nicuefa       the  Other  two  veflels  were  to  be  feen.     Nicuefa 

parts  from  .  .,      ,     .  ,  .    ,  .  i  •       n 

his  fleet.  was  m  great  tribulation,  thinking  that  his  fleet 
was  loft.  He  returned  to  the  coaft,  and  went  up 
a  river  of  which  the  name  is  not  given.  There 
the  tide,  flowing  out  with  great  rapidity  unper- 
ceived  by  the  fhip's  crew,  left  him  on  a  fand- 
bank  ;  the  caravel  inftantly  fell  on  its  flde  and 
began  to  come  to  pieces,  and  he  and  his  company 
were  only  faved  by  the  boldnefs  of  one  of  them 
who  contrived  to  faften  a  rope  to  a  tree  by  which. 
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as  on  a  bridge,  the  men  made  their  way  to  land, 
but  all  the  ftores,  provifions  and  clothes  were  loft. 
One  thing,  however,  of  value  remained  to  them, 
the  boat.  In  that  Nicuefa  put  four  feamen,  and 
ordered  them  to  coaft  along  to  the  weft,  keeping 
near  him,  while  he  and  the  reft  made  their  way 
by  land.  Their  journey  was  a  terrible  one  ;  half 
naked  and  without  fhoes  they  crofted  fwamps  and 
made  their  way  amidft  an  unknown  and  untra- 
verfed  country.  Neither  were  they  free  from 
fear  of  hoftile  Indians,  for  one  morning  a  page  of 
Nicuefa's  who  was  confpicuous  from  wearing  a 
white  Jomhrero^  and  whom  probably  the  Indians 
took  for  the  chieftain  of  the  Spaniards,  was  fliot 
dead  by  an  arrow,  to  the  great  forrow  of  his 
mafter.  Thus  they  proceeded  for  fome  days, 
when,  on  one  occafton,  imagining  that  they  could 
fave  much  diftance  by  going  all  of  them  in  the 
boat  from  one  promontory  to  another,  where  the 
land  made  a  great  curve  inwards,^  they  did  fo, 
ufmg  the  boat  by  turns,  and  all  of  them  got  fafely 
to  this  headland,  which  proved,  however,  not  to 
be  part  of  the  coaft,  but  of  a  defert  jiland,  where 
there  was  not  even  frefti  water.     The  only  thing 


*  I  conje6hire  this  to  have  been  the  Boca  del  Tore  beyond  the 
ifland  Efcudo  de  Veragua. 
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like  it  was  a  pool  here  and  there  of  muddy  fwamp. 
Nicuefaon  The  four  feamen,  who  managed  the  boat,  made 
ifland.  off  with  it  one  night,  very  likely  the  night  after 
they  had  made  the  difcovery  that  this  was  an 
ifland ;  and  Nicuefa  and  his  men  were  left  to  en- 
dure the  extreme  of  fuffering.  Some  of  the  men 
went  mad  with  mifery.  Like  the  beafts  of  the 
field  they  fed  on  all  fours  on  herbage  of  all  kinds, 
but  ignorant,  as  the  beafts  are  not,  of  which  herb- 
age was  good  and  which  was  noxious. 

Leaving  Nicuefa  and  his  men  in  this  deplorable 
ftate,  we  have  to  return  to  his  fecond  in  command. 
Lope  de  Olano,  and  to  his  proceedings  on  the 
morning  after  the  ftorm  in  which  Nicuefa  parted 
company  from  his  fleet.  I  cannot  perceive  that 
Lope  de  Olano,  though,  perhaps,  a  very  zealous 
officer  in  his  matter's  behalf  might  have  done 
more,  was  much  to  blame  in  what  he  did  on  this 
occaiion.  Meeting  with  the  other  brigantine  which 
Pedro  de  Umbria  commanded,  they  took  counfel, 
and,  concluding  that  Nicuefa  would  be  fure  to 
make  his  way  to  Veragua,  they  refolved  to  hold 
on  their  courfe  in  that  diredion.  They  found 
the  other  vefTels  in  the  river  Chagre  which  was 
then  called  the  river  of  lizards,  a  name  it  had  re- 
ceived from  Columbus.  It  was  then,  I  imagine, 
that  Lope  de  Olano,  finding  that  the  great  veffels 
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had  no  tidings  of  the  caravel,  faid  that  their  com- 
mander was  loft  (which,  perhaps,  Olano  really- 
thought)  ;  and  by  general  confent  he  took  the 
cofnmand  of  the  expedition.  But  the  expedition 
was  no  longer  in  a  hopeful  ftate.  The  fhips  had 
fuffered  greatly  from  a  worm  which  was  very 
deftrudive  to  fhip  timber  on  that  coaft,  and  all 
the  provifions  in  them  had  been  fpoiled  or  loft. 
After  feveral  unimportant  movements  from  the 
river  Chagre  to  the  river  Belem,  and  then  to  the 
river  Veragua,  where  it  appears  that  Olano  en- 
deavoured to  found  a  colony,  which  endeavour 
failed,  we  find  him  on  the  ftiore  near  the  river 
Belem,  with  the  great  ftiips  knocked  to  pieces 
and  a  caravel  formed  out  of  them,  with  his  two 
brigantines,  with  no  ftores,  no  provifions,  and 
feveral  of  his  men  dead. 

The  treachery  of  the  four  mariners  who  left 
Nicuefa  on  the  defert  ifland  proved  a  fortunate 
treachery  for  him.  Coafting  along  to  the  eaft- 
ward,  they  came  to  the  fpot  where  Lope  de  Olano 
was,  and  told  him  of  the  ill-fortune  of  Nicuefa, 
faying  that  they  had  left  without  telling  their 
commander,  in  order  to  fave  the  whole  party. 
Their  news  of  the  exiftence  of  Nicuefa  was  pro- 
bably very  unwelcome  to  Olano,  but  he  fent  a 


rejoins  his 
men. 
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brigantlne  to  fetch  off  Nicuefa,  and  in  it  what 
provifions  he  could  fpare,  being  palm-tree  buds 
and  fuch  like  wretched  fluff,  which  was  all  that 
they  had  to  eat  there. 

The  brigantine  fucceeded  in  reaching  this  de- 
Nicuefa  fert  ifland  where  Nicuefa  was,  and  brought  him 
off  to  rejoin  his  company  at  the  river  Belem. 
The  firft  thing  he  did,  on  meeting  his  people, 
was  to  command  the  arreft  of  Lope  de  Olano, 
and  bitterly  to  reproach  his  other  principal  officers 
with  not  having  made  efforts  to  difcover  him. 
They  humbly  implored  forgivenefs.  Had  they 
not  fuffered  enough,  they  faid;  four  hundred 
were  already  loft,  and  they,  the  reft,  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  perifti  ?  But  Nicuefa,  whofe  good  quali- 
ties were  fuch  as  flouriili  only  in  funny  feafons, 
was  no  longer  gracious,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  ill-conditioned  (mal  condicionado).  Here  we 
may  fee  the  difference  between  a  commander  by 
nature  and  an  accidental  one.  In  all  thefe  enter- 
prizes  the  moft  ftriking  thing  to  notice  is  the  way 
in  which  the  great  commanders  endure,  not  merely 
hunger  and  want,  but  revilings  and  upbraidings. 
Columbus,  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Vafco  Nunez  fhine 
out  in  adverfity,  and  when  the  ordinary  bonds  of 
difcipline  ai-e  loofed.  And  no  one,  who  has  not 
been  in  adverfity  with  a  body  of  men,  can  eftimate 
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the  meannefs  of  men  in  general  in  fuch  cafes.  It 
is  only  the  great  fouls  who  are  great  throughout. 
Certainly,  Nicuefa  did  not  pofTefs  one  of  thefe 
fouls  :  and  even  what  he  did  right,  bore  the  air 
of  caprice  and  petulance. 

Meanwhile  the  ftate  of  things  around  him  grew 
worfe  and  worfe,  but  the  feverity  of  his  temper 
did  not  abate ;  and  his  men  believed  that  he 
abfolutely  took  delight  in  impofing  upon  them 
dreadful  burdens,  when  he  fent  them  into  the 
country  to  fee  what  they  could  get  by  force  from 
the  Indian  villages.  To  fuch  an  extremity  were 
the  Spaniards  reduced  that,  on  one  occafion,  they 
are  faid  to  have  been  driven  by  hunger  to  canni- 
balifm. 

Nicuefa  refolved  to  leave  a  fpot  which  had 
been  fo  fatal  to  him,  but,  even  in  doing  this,  he 
fhowed  his  newly-born  harfhnefs.  Each  of  his 
men,  made  wife  by  adverfity,  had  fown  a  little  bit 
of  maize ;  and,  as  in  that  glowing  country,  har- 
vefts  ripen  foon,  they  were  expedling  in  a  few 
days  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  fowing.  They 
implored  him,  therefore,  to  flop  for  thefe  few 
days ;  but  he  would  not  liften  to  their  entreaties. 

Taking  with  him  in  the  caravel  -and  the  two  Nicuefa 
brigantines  their  complement  of  men,  he  left  the  feTtlem'ent 
others  behind  and  fet  fail,  diredting  his  courfe  to-  ^^  Beiem. 
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wards  the  eaft.  When  they  had  gone  four  leagues, 
one  of  the  feamen  happened  to  recoUedt  that  a 
port  was  hereabouts.     He  had  been  with  the 
"  Old  Admiral,"  for  fo  Columbus  was  called, 
when  he  difcovered  this  province  of  Veragua; 
and  this  mariner  faid  that,  if  he  were  right,  there 
would  be  found  half-buried  in  the  fand  an  anchor, 
and  near  it  a  tree  under  which  there  would  be  a 
fpring  of  frefh  water.    They  went  and  found  the 
mariner  right ;  and  the  port  proved  to  be  Porto- 
bello,  fo  named  by  Columbus.     Here  they  en- 
deavoured to  make  an  entrance  into  the  country, 
in  order  to  get  fome  fupplies  of  any  kind ;  but 
they  were  fo  weak  they  could  hardly  hold  their 
weapons  in  their  hands.     The  Indians  fucceeded 
in  refifting  them,  and  killed  twenty.    From  Por- 
tobello  they  went  failing  towards  the  eaft,  until 
they  came  to  another  harbour.    "  In  the  name  of 
Nicuefa      God  {en  nombre  de  Dios)  let  us  ftay  here,"  they 
Nombre      cxclaimed ;  and  "  Nombre  de  Dios  "  is  the  name 
the  port  has  ever  fince  retained.     What  poetry 
and  hiftory  there  are  in  names  !    Here  they  con- 
trived to  build  a  little  wooden  fort,  and  Nicuefa 
fent  for  the  reft  of  the  men  from  the  river  Belem. 
Since  his  departure  from  Belem  he  had  loft  two 
hundred  more  men  ;  and  now,  of  the  feven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  five  men  who  came  out  with 


de  Dios. 
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him  from  Hifpaniola,  there  remained,  when  he 
had  built  this  little  fort  in  December  15 10,  only 
about  a  hundred  men.  Having  finifhed  this  fort, 
he  commenced  his  attacks  upon  the  Indians, 
but  the  provifions  gained  by  thefe  attacks  feldom 
lafted  long.  Hunger,  which  had  dogged  the  fteps 
of  this  expedition  from  the  night  of  that  fatal 
tempeft  and  difperfion,  ftill  relentlefsly  purfued  it. 
At  laft  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  difcipline  were  at 
an  end ;  and  there  could  not  even  be  found  one 
man  in  the  company  ftrong  enough  to  do  the 
duty  of  a  fentinel. 

It  cannot  be  faid,  however,  that  thefe  men  were 
utterly  negleded  by  Fortune.    They  were  juft  at 
this  moment  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  and  apparently 
hopelefs  peril,  when  Colmenares,  purfuing  fteadily  colme- 
his  courfe  eaftward,  came  upon  their  track  and  Jj^cuefa!  * 
found  them.   Great  was  the  delight  of  the  feventy* 
men  who  remained,  for  their  number  had  now 
dwindled  to  feventy  :  and  Nicuefa's  delight  was 
not  the  leaft,  when,  fhedding  tears,  he  threw  him- 
feif  at  the  feet  of  one  who  brought  him  prefent 
fafety  and  fuch  good  hopes  for  the  future.     In- 

*  It  may  ftiow  the  difficulty  of  making  anything  like  a  clear 
account  of  thefe  events,  to  find  that  Colmenares,  the  man  of  all 
others  who  Ihould  have  known,  makes  the  numbers  left  two  hun- 
dred ;  all  the  beft  authorities  fay  feventy  or  thereabouts. 
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deed  it  was  a  change  of  fortune  fuch  as  is  feldom 
{ecn  except  in  fidlion. .  According  to  Peter  Mar- 
tyr's account,  Colmenares  found  Nicuefa  "  of  all 
"  living  men  the  moft  unfortunate,  in  a  manner 
"  dried  up  with  extreme  hunger,  filthy  and  hor- 
"  rible  to  behold ; "  and  now  he  was  fummoned 
to  become  governor  to  thoie  who  remained  of  his 
rival  Ojeda's  force,  and  who,  unfortunate  as  they 
had  been,  had  at  any  rate  made  a  lefs  wretched 
fettlement  than  Nicuefa  and  his  men  could  boaft 
of  having  done. 

But  Nicuefa's  good  fenfe  and  good  temper 
were  not  now  to  be  recovered  by  any  gleam  of 
good  fortune.  In  fadb,  he  feems  to  have  adled, 
or  rather  to  have  talked,  which  is  often  more 
dangerous,  like  a  man  bereft  of  common  fenfe. 
Nicuefa's  Hearing  that  Ojeda's  company  had  collefted  gold, 
°  ^*  upon  which,  as,  ftridly  fpeaking,  they  were  fet- 

tled in  the  country  affigned  to  him,  he  had  fome 
claim,  he  gave  out  that  he  fhould  take  it  away. 
The  difguft  which  the  deputies  from  Darien  be- 
gan at  once  to  conceive  for  him  may  be  eafily 
imagined ;  nor  was  this  difguft  likely  to  be  left 
to  wear  away  by  any  good  words  that  would  be 
faid  of  him  by  his  own  men  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 
Lope  de  Olano,  though  in  chains,  contrived  to 
put  In  his  word,  privately  telling  the  new  comers 
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that  Nicuefa  would  do  with  them  as  he  did  with 
his  own  people,  when  they  fent  for  him  from  the 
defert  ifland.     Still,  had  Nicuefa  been  fwift  in 
adling  upon  his  good  news,  he  might  have  anti- 
cipated the  confequences  of  his  foolifh  and  tyran- 
nous fayings ;  but,  while  he  fent  on  to  Darien  a 
caravel  in  which  there  were  many  of  the  people 
who  murmured  againft  him,  he  himfelf  in  the 
brigantine  flopped  on  the  way  for  about  a  week 
to  reconnoitre  fome  little  iflands,  and  to  capture 
Indians — for  which  there  came  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion.    No  fooner  had  the  people  in  the  caravel 
reached  Darien,  than  they  began  to  influence  the 
colonifts  there  againft  him,  infomuch  fo,  that  the 
Darienites  became  quite  mad  with  themfelves  at 
their  folly  in  having  invited  Nicuefa.     It  was  as 
if  the  frogs  in  the  fable  had  already  forefeen  the 
condud  of  king  Stork  before  he  came  amongft 
them.     It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  and  is  gene- 
rally reported,  that  Vafco  Nuiiez  did  what  he 
could  to  incite  the  people  againft  the  coming  go- 
vernor ;  but  Vafco's  proceedings  were  very  fecret, 
and,  it  is  faid,  he  canvafTed  the  principal  perfons, 
man  by  man,  convincing  them  of  their  error,  and 
fliowing  them  the  remedy  for  it. 

When  Nicuefa  neared  the  place  of  difembark- 
ation,  expeding,  no  doubt,  to  be  received  with 
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what  pomp  and  honour  men  fo  tattered  and  buf- 
feted would  ftill  endeavour  to  fhow  their  new 
chief,  he  found  an  array  of  armed  men  drawn  up 
on  the  fhore,  looking  as  if  they  meant  to  repel 
an  invafion  rather  than  to  receive  a  governor. 
Amongft  them  were  Vafco  Nuiiez  and  the  pro- 
Njcuefa      curador  of  the  fettlement ;  and  this  latter  officer, 

rejefted  by    .  _  i    •         i      i        i      i 

the  men  m  a  formal  manner,  proclaimed  aloud  that  Ni- 
cuefa  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  land,  but  fhould 
return  to  his  own  fettlement  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 
At  this  aftounding  reception  Nicuefa  for  a  fhort 
time  could  hardly  fpeak  :  then  he  faid,  "  Gentle- 
"  men,  you  yourfelves  fent  for  me.  Let  me  land, 
"  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over :  you  have  to 
"  hear  me,  and  I  have  to  hear  you ;  and  we  have 
"  to  underftand  one  another.  Afterwards  do  with 
"  me  what  you  will."  This  fpeech  feems  to  con- 
tain fome  of  his  former  gracioufnefs  of  manner ; 
but  they  knew  him  too  well  now,  and  fternly  re- 
fufed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

It  was  evening,  and  he  drew  off  for  that  night, 
intending  to  come  the  next  day,  and  fee  whether 
they  would  change  their  minds. 

The  next  day,  when  he  appeared,  they  called 
him  to  come  to  them,  meaning  to  take  him  pri- 
foner,  for,  when  he  landed,  they  ruihed  upon 
him,  but  he  fled,  and,  being  remarkably  fwift  of 
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foot,  efcaped  from  them.  Vafco  Nunez,  who  had 
fome  grandeur  of  foul,  felt  afhamed  of  this  fliabby 
fcene,  and  rebuked  his  company  for  their  ill  man- 
ners ;  and  Nicuefa,  now  much  fallen,  afked  them 
to  take  him  for  a  companion  if  not  for  a  gover- 
nor, and,  if  not  as  a  companion,  as  a  prifoner, 
faying  that  they  might  put  him  in  chains.  But 
they  only  mocked  him.  Vafco  Nunez  did  his 
beft  to  make  them  change  their  behaviour,  and 
he  even  inflidled  the  punifhment  of  a  hundred 
ftripes  on  one  of  thofe  who  took  moft  part  againft 
Nicuefa ;  but,  feeing  that  he  could  not  refift  the 
whole  fettlement,  he  fent  privately  to  Nicuefa, 
telling  him  not  to  truft  himfelf  amongft  them  un- 
lefs  he  fhould  fee  him,  Vafco  Nunez,  with  them. 
Nicuefa,  however,  gave  no  heed  to  this ;  for  after- 
wards, when  there  came  a  deputation  to  him, 
faying  that  they  would  give  him  welcome,  but 
that  he  muft  pardon  the  rudenefs  of  their  former 
reception,  he  liftened  to  them,  and  placed  himfelf 
in  their  hands.  But  no  fooner  had  they  got  him 
into  their  power  than,  it  is  faid,  they  made  him 
fwear  that  he  would  go  away  and  not  flop  until 
he  fhould  appear  before  the  king  of  Spain  and 
his  council.  This,  I  imagine,  was  meant  for 
mockery.  In  vain  the  wretched  Nicuefa  reminded 
them  that  they  were  in  his  territory,  and  protefted 


perifties. 
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before  God,  as  he  could  not  before  the  king, 
agalnfl;  their  cruelty  in  fending  him  away  fo  ill 
provifioned  as  he  was  for  any  voyage.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  but  turned  him 
adrift  in  the  moft  wretched  brigantine  that  was 
there.*  Hopelefs  of  moving  his  enemies,  or  in- 
dignant at  their  mockery,  Nicuefa  fet  fail  from 
Darien,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  Some  fup- 
pofe  that  he  perifhed  at  fea,  others  that  he  either 
went  to,  or  was  driven  upon,  fome  ifland  on  the 
Nicuefa  coaft  of  Veragua,  and  was  deftroyed  by  hunger 
or  by  the  natives,  as  it  was  reported  that  thefe 
words  were  found  cut  out  in  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
Aqui  anduvo  perdido  el  dejdkhado  'Diego  de  Ni- 
cuefa (Here  went  loft  the  unfortunate  Diego  de 
Nicuefa)  ;  but,  even  if  fuch  an  infcription  were 
ever  found,  it  might  have  been  made  at  the  time 
of  his  firft  calamity,  when  he  was  left  on  the 
defert  ifland.  It  was  on  the  firft  of  March,  1 5 1 1 , 
that  he  fet  fail  in  his  crazy  vefTel,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  feventeen  companions  who  ftill 
remained  faithful  to  him. 


*  Indeed,  Pafcual  de  Andagoya  fays  that  the  brigantine  was 
caulked  with  iron,  as  the  wretch  who  did  it  told  him.     "  Y  aun 
"  decian  que  calafateado  con  ferro  grofo:  efto  al  mifmo  calafate 
"  que  le  aderezo  fe  lo  oi  yo." — Pascual  de  Andagoya,  Rela- . 
don.     Nav.  FiageSy  t.  3,  p.  395. 
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It  is  fad,  notwithftanding  their  lamentable  er- 
rors, to  fee  how  thefe  adventurous  commanders 
one  after  another  drop  from  the  fcene.  I  fay 
their  lamentable  errors,  becaufe,  with  our  modern 
notions  at  leaft,  it  is  impoflible  to  regard  their 
condudt  towards  the  Indians  as  otherwife  than 
infamous ;  but  we  muft  not  let  this  blind  us  to 
any  merits  they  might  have  had.  And  certainly 
their  fad  fate,  and  the  fate  of  thofe  under  them, 
feem  to  be  fome  retribution  for  their  fins  towards 
the  Indians.* 

Ojeda,  as  we  have  feen,  died  in  the  utmoft 
poverty;  Nicuefa  perilhed  either  from  hunger 
or  fliipwreck :  of  the  companions  whom  they 
brought  out  with  them,  full  of  hope  and  proud 
defigns,  only  forty-three  remained  of  Nicuefa's 
men,  and  thirty  or  forty  of  Ojeda's.  The  men 
who  were  now  at  Darien  were  thofe  who  had 
come  in  the  reinforcements  brought  by  Encifo  to 
Ojeda,  and  by  Colmenares  to  Nicuefa. 


*  Vafco  Nunez,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  dif- 
cuffes  the  fate  of  Nicuefa,  and  attributes  it  to  his  tyranny  towards 
his  own  men,  which  was,  evidently,  the  proximate  caufe  of  his 
deftru6tion.     Nav.  Flag.  t.  3,  p.  360. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Vasco  Nunez  discovers  the  South  Sea. 

[jHE  fads  in  hiftory  often  form  them- 
felves  into  groups  fo  much  refembling 
one  another  that  they  give  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  fame  play  aded  over  and  over  again, 
only  with  a  change  of  names  and  with  new  fcenery. 
This  is  efpecially  the  cafe  in  the  events  I  am  re- 
counting ;  and,  knowing  beforehand  the  fate  that 
generally  awaits  the  principal  adors,  it  appears 
to  me  as  if  I  were  but  giving  new  verfions  of  the 
fame  ftory. 

The  principal  intereft  of  the  narrative  is  now 
concentred  in  Vafco  Nunez.  The  valorous  Ojeda, 
the  polifhed  Nicuefa,  and  the  flourifhing  lawyer, 
Encifo,  little  dreamt  that  the  condud  of  their 
enterprife  was  to  devolve  upon  a  man  who 
fhould  furtively  come  out  in  a  cajfk  to  evade  his 
creditors.  He  had,  however,  moft  of  the  qualities 
neceflary  for  a  great  commander  in  thofe  times. 
He  was  clever,  crafty,  courageous,  forward  in  en- 
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terprife,  good-humoured  and  handfome.  I  think, 
too,  he  had  confiderable  nobility  of  nature  ;  and 
I  am  not  difpofed  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  the 
rejedlion  of  Nicuefa  upon  Vafco  Nunez.  His 
condud;  to  Encifo  is  far  more  queftionable,  and 
has  juftly  laid  him  open  to  the  accufation  of  hav- 
ing kept  in  mind  the  threats  and  reproaches  which 
Encifo  addrefled  to  him  when  he  made  his  un- 
welcome and  undignified  appearance  from  amidft 
the  cargo  of  Encifo's  vefTel. 

After  Nicuefa's  departure,  Vafco  Nuiiez  infti-  Vafco 
tuted  a  procefs  againft  the  Bachiller,  faying  that  profecutes 
he  had  ufurped  a  jurifdidion  to  which  he  had  no 
claim,  as  he  had  received  no  authority  from  the 
king,  but  only  from  Ojeda,  who  was  already  dead. 
Upon  this  poor  pretext,  Vafco  Nunez  fequeftered 
Encifo's  goods  and  put  him  in  prifon,  but  after- 
wards freed  him,  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
fhould  fail  for  Caftile,  or  for  Hifpaniola.  It  feems 
very  weak  in  Vafco  Nunez  to  have  fent  home  a 
man  who,  he  muft  have  known,  would  be  a  power- 
ful enemy ;  but  he  took  care  to  fend  with  Encifo 
in  the  fame  fhip  his  own  comrades  in  office,  Za- 
mudio  and  Valdivia  :  Valdivia,  to  make  the  pro- 
per reprefentations  to  Don  Diego  Columbus  and 
Pafamonte  at  St.  Domingo ;  Zamudio,  to  go  on 
to  Spain,  and  there  to  reprefent  to  the  king  the 
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fervices  which  the  colonifts  at  Darien  had  ren- 
dered to  his  Highnefs.  Valdivia  did  not  go 
empty-handed. 

After  the  departure  of  the  deputies,  fome  In- 
dians happened  to  come  to  Darien  as  fpies,  under 
the  pretext  of  bringing  provifions ;  and  they  told 
the  Spaniards,  probably  with  a  view  to  getting 
rid  of  them  as  neighbours,  that  there  was  much 
gold  in  Cueva,  a  province  thirty  leagues  off. 
Vafco  Nunez  fent  Pizarro  with  fix  companions 
to  difcover  this  province.  The  Indians  under 
Cemaco,  who  had  been  difpoflefTed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, fet  upon  thefe  feven  men ;  but,  as  thefe 
Indians  did  not  ufe  poifoned  arrows,  they  were 
not  able  to  overpower  thefe  feven  men,  though 
they  wounded  them  feverely ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  this  handful  of  Spaniards  contrived  to 
kill  a  great  many  of  the  natives,  before  they  re- 
turned to  Vafco  Nunez.  He  then,  accompanied 
by  a  hundred  men,  made  an  incurfion  into  thefe 
regions ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  had 
fought  refuge  In  flight :  they  did  not  come  near 
him  at  all,  which,  had  there  been  a  Fabius  to  ad- 
vife  them,  would  always  have  been  their  fureft 
mode  of  warfare,  and  fo  Vafco  Nunez,  finding 
none  to  fubdue  or  to  treat  with,  returned  to  Da- 
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rien.  This,  therefore,  proved  a  thoroughly  fruit- 
lefs  enterprlfe ;  there  are  figns  of  Vafco  Nunez 
having  been  difcouraged  at  this  time ;  and  his  fate 
might  have  been,  like  that  of  Nicuefa  or  Ojeda,  to 
have  made  petty  incurfions,  to  have  thus  deprived 
himfelf  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indians,  and 
eventually  to  have  perifhed  from  ftarvation,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  following  curious  and  lamenta- 
ble circumftance  about  to  be  related. 

Nicuefa  not  returning  to  Darien,  of  which  it 
appears  Vafco  Nunez  had  for  fome  little  time 
an  expedation,  he  fent  for  the  remnant  of  Ni- 
cuefa's  men  who  were  left  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 
As  thefe  people  were  on  their  way  to  Darien,  and 
were  in  a  port  of  the  province  of  Cueva,  there 
came  to  meet  them  two  Spaniards,  drefled,  or 
rather  not  drefled  at  all,  and  painted,  as  Indians. 

Thefe  were  men  who,  on  fome  occaiion  about 
a  year  and  a  half  before,  had  fled  from  Nicuefa's 
fhips  to  efcape  punifhment  for  fomething  they 
had  done,  and  who,  entering  the  country,  had 
been  received  kindly  by  Careta,  the  Cacique  of 
Cueva.  Indeed  he  had  made  one  of  them,  named 
Juan  Alonfo,  his  principal  captain.  This  wretch 
bade  the  Spaniards  tell  Vafco  Nuiiez  that,  if  he 
would  come  to  Careta's  town,  he,  Juan  Alonfo, 
would  deliver  his  mafler,  the  Cacique,  bound,  into 
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Vafco  Nunez's  hands ;  and  he  alfo  gave  the  al- 
luring intelligence  that  there  were  great  riches  in 
that  province.  •' 

Vafco  Nufiez  was  delighted  at  this  news,  and  he 

prepared  at  once  to  a6t  upon  it,  entering  Careta's 

territory  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

Having  arrived  with  his  "  apoftles,"  as  Las  Cafas 

calls  them,  at  the  Indian  town  where  Careta  dwelt, 

Vafco         he  found  the  Cacique  awaiting  his  coming.    Vafco 

enters         Nufiez,  confcious  of  the  treachery  he  was  about 

Srrkory      ^°  commit,  and  perhaps  not  liking  to  gild  it  over 

with  fair  words,  rudely  demanded  provifions  from 

the  Cacique.     The  Indian  chief  replied,  that, 

whenever  Chriftians  had  pafTed  by  his  home,  he 

had  ordered  provifions  to  be  given  them  liberally, 

and  he  would  do  fo  now ;  at  the  fame  time  he 

remarked  that  he  was  ftraitened  himfelf,  as  he  was 

at  war  with  a  neighbouring  chief,  Poncha,  and 

,  his  own  people  had  not  been  able  to  fow  as  ufual. 

Juan  Alonfo,  probably  fpeaking  in  Spanifh  in 

prefence  of  the  Cacique,  then  fuggefted  to  Vafco 

Nunez  to  pretend  to  take  leave  of  the  chief,  and 

afterwards  to  come  back  at  night  in  order  to 

make  an  attack  on  the  town :  he,  for  his  part, 

would  do  his  befl;  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  the 

Cacique.     Vafco  Nuriez  adopted  the  fuggeftion. 

He  went  away,  but,  returning  at  night,  made  his 
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attack  in  three  divifions,  awakening  the  fleeping 
Indians  with  the  war-cry  of  "  Santiago." 

Juan  Alonfo,  true  to  his  promifes  of  treachery, 
fecured  the  perfon  of  the  Cacique ;  and  Vafco  Nu- 
nez thus  fucceeded  in  carrying  him  and  his  family 
to  Darien,  and  in  devaftating  his  town. 

The  good  Bilhop  of  Chiapa,*  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal authority  for  thefe  tranfadtions,  does  not  fail 
to  introduce  a  few  words  of  moral  difcourfe,  in 
which  he  naturally  likens  Juan  Alonfo  to  Judas, 
but  fuch  proceedings  need  little  comment.  How- 
ever, Careta  was  not  upon  this  occafion  ill-treated 
by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  had  him  in  their 
power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  conciliated  and 
converted  into  a  moft  ufeful  ally.  He  gave  his 
daughter  to  Vafco  Nunez,  who  loved  her  much; 
and  the  Cacique  entered  into  an  agreement  (here 
we  may  trace  the  wifdom  of  the  Spanifh  com- 
mander) to  aid  in  growing  fupplies  for  the  Spa- 
niards, if  they  would  aid  him  in  carrying  on  war 
againft  his  enemy  Poncha. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  an  invading  force 
generally  makes  its  footing  good  in  a  country,  by 
converting  the  foolilh  enmities  of  the  natives  into 
ftepping-ftones  of  conqueft.  The  above  conditions 

*   Las  Cafas. 
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were  agreed  upon,  and  were  fulfilled.  Careta's 
Indians  prepared  their  maize  crops ;  and  the  Spa- 
niards, on  their  part,  united  with  Careta's  men  in 
making  an  incurfion  into  Poncha's  territory.  That 
Cacique,  however,  being  well-informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  fled,  and  left  his  territory  to  be 
devaftated  by  the  united  forces  of  Nunez  and 
Careta. 

Thirty  leagues  from  Darien,  and  adjoining  to 
Careta's  territory  was  a  country  called  Comogra, 
fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  the  Cacique  of  which 
country  was  named  Comogre.  This  chief  being 
brought  into  friendihip  with  the  Spaniards  by  one 
of  Careta's  relations,  who  had  taken  refuge  from 
Vafco  his  own  lord  at  Comogre's  court,  Vafco  Nunez 
vifits  went  with  his  men  to  vifit  Comogre.     The  Spa- 

Comogre.  ^iards  were  much  furprifed  by  the  iigns  of  com- 
fort and  civilization  which  they  found  in  this 
Indian  chief's  dwelling.  Indeed,  it  was  the  moft 
like  a  palace  of  any  thing  that  had  been  feen  fince 
the  difcovery  of  the  Indies.*      Its  dimenfions 


*  "  Eftaba  fundada  fobre  unos  muy  gruefos  pofteles,  cercada 
"  de  muro  hecho  de  piedra  entretegida  madera  por  lo  alto  como 
"  zaquizami,  por  tan  hermofa  arte  labrada  que  los  Efpaiioles 
"  quedaron  efpantados  de  verla,  y  no  fabian  dar  a  entender  fu 
"  artificio  y  hermofura."' — Las  Casas,  Hiji.  de  las  Indias,  lib.  3, 
torn.  I,  p.  24.3. 

"  Laquearibus  et  pavimentis  arte  eximia  laboratis."  —  Pet. 
Martyr,  dec.  2,  lib.  3. 
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were  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  eighty  in 
breadth,  and  eighty  in  height;  the  floors  and 
ceiling  were  exquifitely  wrought ;  and  it  contained 
many  apartments,  a  granary,  cellars,  and,  what 
perhaps  was  mofl:  curious,  a  room  where  the 
bodies  of  the  king's  anceftors  were  preferved  as 
mummies. 

Comogre  gave  his  Spanifh  vifitors  a  fplendid 
welcome,  and  prefented  them  with  four  thoufand 
pefos  of  gold  and  feventy  flaves.  A  fifth  part  of 
whatever  gold  was  difcovered,  belonged  by  right 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  it  was  to  watch  over  his 
rights,  that  a  veedor  on  the  part  of  the  king  was  ap- 
pointed. While  the  Spaniards  were  weighing  out 
this  fifth  part  of  the  gold  which  Comogre  had  given 
them,  or  dividing  the  refidue  amongft  themfelves, 
there  arofe,  to  ufe  the  expreflive  words  of  an  old 
tranflation  of  Peter  Martyr,  a  "  brabbling  among 
"  the  Spaniards  about  the  dividing  of  the  gold." 

Now  Comogre  had  feven  fons,  of  noble  ap- 
pearance and  large  ftature  ;  and  the  eldefl  was  a 
young  man  of  great  fpirit  and  ability.  It  would 
have  been  well,  perhaps,  for  the  whole  of  South 
America,  if  he  had  not  been  a  man  of  this  kind. 

The  youth,  feeing  this  miferable  contention 
amongft  the  Spaniards,  which  muft  have  appeared 
fingularly  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  an  Indian 
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who  would  value  little  the  fubftance  thefe  Spa- 
niards were  quarrelling  about,  and  who,  even  for 
a  great  thing,  would  have  thought  fuch  contention 
unfeemly  and  ungentlemanlike,  for  a  noble  in- 
difference about  moft  earthly  things  is  to  be  feen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  charadter  throughout 
both  continents,  was  difgufted  at  this  clamour; 
and,  after  the  faihion  of  Brennus,  dafhing  with 
his  hand  the  fcales  in  which  the  gold  was,  and 
fcattering  it  about,  he  made  the  following  fpeech. 
Comogre's  "  What  is  this,  Chriftians,  is  it  for  fuch  a  little 
fpeech.  "  thing  that  you  quarrel  ?*  If  you  have  fuch  a 
"  love  of  gold  that,  to  get  it,  you  difquiet  and 
"  harafs  the  peaceful  nations  of  thefe  lands,  and, 
"  fuffering  fuch  labours,  banifh  yourfelves  from 
"  your  own  lands,  I  will  fhow  you  a  country 
"  where  you  may  fulfil  your  defires.  But  it  is 
"  neceffary  for  this  that  you  ihould  be  more  in 
"  number  than  you  are  now,  for  you  would  have 
"  to  fight  your  way  with  great  kings,  and  amongft 
"  them,  in  the  firft  place,  with  king  Tubanama, 
"  who  abounds  with  this  gold,  and  whofe  country 
"  is  difl:ant  from  our  country  fix  funs." 


*  Peter  Martyr  adds,  *'  and  that  you  make  fo  much  turmoil 
"  about  a  little  gold  which  neverthelefs  you  melt  down  from 
"  beautifully  wrought  work  into  rude  bars  (for  they  carried  their 
"melting  inftmments  with  them.)" — Dec.  2,  lib.  3. 
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Then  he  fignified  to  them,  by  pointing  with 
his  finger,  that  this  rich  territory  lay  towards  a  fea, 
and  fouthwards ;  which  fea,  he  faid,  they  would 
come  to,  pafling  over  certain  fierras,  and  where 
other  nations  had  fhips,  a  little  lefs  in  fize  than 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  navigated  with  fails  and 
oars,  and  that,  traverfing  that  fea,  they  would  find 
a  land  of  great  riches,  where  the  people  had  large 
veffels  of  gold  out  of  which  they  ate  and  drank ; 
where  indeed  there  was  more  gold  than  there  was 
iron  in  Bifcay.  It  appears  that  the  fhrewd  In- 
dian had  been  making  inquiry  with  refped  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  Spanifh  fwords.  The  above 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fpeech  fet  down  in  a  claf- 
fical  hiftory,  but  the  fubftance  of  it  really  appears 
to  have  been  uttered  by  the  young  Indian  prince. 
Juan  Alonfo  and  the  other  Spaniard,  who  had 
lived  with  king  Careta,  ferved  as  interpreters ; 
and  thefe  men  feem  to  have  been  fated  to  be  the 
conduits,  as  it  were,  of  great  deeds  and  great  evil. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  young  prince 
faid,  that  a  thoufand  men  would  be  requifite  for 
this  undertaking ;  and  that,  when  afked  for  the 
grounds  of  his  intelligence  and  for  his  advice,  he 
made  another  fpeech,  in  which  he  told  the  Spa- 
niards that  his  countrymen,  too,  had  wars,  and 
that  he  had  learned  thefe  fads  from  one  of  their 
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own  men  ("  behold  him,"  he  exclaimed,)  who 
had  been  a  captive  in  thofe  countries  he  fpoke  of. 
He  alfo  offered  to  accompany  the  Spaniards,  be- 
ing bound  himfelf ;  and  he  faid  that  they  might 
hang  him  on  the  next  tree  if  his  words  fhould  not 
prove  true.  The  fubftance  of  his  fpeeches,  and, 
probably,  a  good  part  of  the  very  words,  were 
conveyed  to  the  Spanifh  court.  This  was  the 
firft  notice  of  the  Pacific  and  alfo  of  Peru  ;  it  is 
likely  that  Pizarro  was  a  byftander.  "  Our  cap- 
"  tains,"  fays  Peter  Martyr,  "  marvelling  at  the 
"  oration  of  the  naked  young  man,  pondered  in 
"  their  minds  and  earneftly  confidered  his  fayings." 

It  feems  that,  for  injuries  done  in  former  times 
to  his  nation,  this  youth  wifhed  to  ftir  up  the 
Spaniards  againft  his  neighbours,  and  that  he 
fuggefted  a  joint  invafion,  whenever  the  Chriftians 
fhould  be  reinforced,  offering  to  join  to  them  his 
father's  forces.  "  A  prudent  youth,"  this  prince 
is  called  by  both  hiflorians  Peter  Martyr  and  Las 
Cafas ;  but  it  is  not  the  defcription,  I  think,  that 
would  now  be  given  of  him ;  and  one  would  fay, 
that  it  needed  not  the  lights  of  hiflory  or  the 
thoughtfulnefs  of  refined  civilization,  to  make  all 
prudent  people  well  aware  of  the  latent  danger  of 
an  over-powerful  ally. 

The  Spaniards,  having  baptized  Comogre  and 
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his  family,  giving  to  him  the  name  of  Don  Carlos, 
took  their  leave  and  returned  to  Darien,  joyful 
and  thoughtful,  in  the  feverifh  ftate  of  mind  of 
perfons  feeing  before  them  great  enterprifes  for 
which  they  are  not  quite  prepared.  When  they 
arrived,  they  found  that  Valdivia  had  come  with 
a  fhip  and  fome  provifions,  alfo  with  a  gracious 
meflage  from  the  authorities  of  Hifpaniola  ;  but, 
as  Las  Cafas  well  fays,  "  In  the  houfe  of  a  gam- 
*'  bier  joy  remains  but  a  fhort  time  "  {en  caja  del 
tahur  poco  dura  la  alegria)  ;  their  provifions  lafted  Famine 
but  a  few  days;  and  Famine,  always  on  their  Darien. 
track,  foon  began  to  attack  them  again.  It  was 
not  altogether  their  own  fault  on  this  occafion, 
for  a  great  ftorm  had  deftroyed  what  they  had 
fown.  They  lived  now,  as  we  fuppofe  the  feudal 
barons  to  have  lived  in  the  middle  ages,  by  pre- 
datory forage,  robbing  and  devaftating  wherever 
they  could. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Vafco  Nunez  fent 
Valdivia  to  Hifpaniola  with  the  king's  fifth  of  the 
gold.  It  amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand  pefos ;  but 
neither  he,  nor  his  gold,  ever  reached  their  defti- 
nation,  for  his  vefTel  was  wrecked  in  a  perilous 
part  of  the  fea  near  Jamaica,  called  the  Vivoras 
or  Pedro  fhoals,  and  he  himfelf  perilhed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Indians. 
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Vafco  Nunez  has  been  held  to  be  a  man  who 
dealt  very  wifely,  and,  upon  the  whole,  very 
mercifully  with  the  Indians  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
he  was  accuftomed  to  put  them  to  the  torture,* 
in  order  to  make  them  difcover  thofe  towns  which 
had  mofl:  gold  and  provifions,  and  then  to  attack 
thefe  towns  by  night.  He  wrote  to  the  admiral 
faying  that  he  had  hanged  thirty  Caciques,  and 
muft  hang  as  many  as  he  fhould  take,  for  the 
Spaniards,  being  few,  had  no  other  way  until  he 
fhould  be  fupplied  with  more  men.f  He  meant 
that  terror  was  his  only  means  of  fupplying  the 
defedl  of  force. 

Hearing  of  a  temple  full  of  gold  in  the  coun- 
try of  a  Cacique  called  Dabaybe,  towards  the 
fouth  of  the  gulf  of  Uraba,  the  Spaniards  made 
an  incurfion  into  his  Caciquedom,  and,  the  In- 
dians offering  little  or  no  refiftance,  Vafco  Nunez's 
men  devaftated  the  country.    Meanwhile  Colme- 

*  This  is  confirmed  incidentally  by  Vafco  Nunez  himfelf  in  his 
letter  of  the  20th  January  1513  :  "  lo  he  fabido  en  muchas  ma- 
"  neras  y  formas,  dando  a  unos  tormento  y  a  otros  por  amor  y 
"  dando  a  otros  cofas  de  Caftilla."  —  Nav.  Col  de  Fiages,  torn.  3, 

p.  365- 

f  "  Efcribio  Vafco  Nunez  al  Almirante,  que  habia  ahorcado 
"  treinta  caciques,  y  habia  de  ahorcar  cuanto  prendiefe,  alegando 
"  que,  porque  eran  pocos,  no  tenian  otro  remedio  hafta  que  les 
'*  enviafe  mucho  focorro  de  gente."  — Las  Casas,  Hiji.  de  Las 
Indias,  lib.  3,  torn,  i,  p.  250. 
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nares  had  been  Tent  to  the  eaft  of  the  gulf  whither 
Vafco  Nunez,  after  his  return  from  Dabaybe, 
went  to  join  him,  and,  uniting  their  companies, 
they  entered  the  territory  of  a  Cacique  called 
Abenamache.  This  chief  and  his  men  made  as 
ftout  a  refiftance  as  they  could  with  their  two- 
handed  wooden  fwords  called  macanaSy  rufhing 
fiercely  on  the  Spaniards,  but  to  little  purpofe. 
After  the  battle,  a  common  foldier,  whom  the 
Cacique  had  wounded,  came  up  to  him ;  and,  with 
one  blow  of  his  fword,  ftruck  the  Cacique's  arm 
off.  From  thence  Vafco  Nunez,  leaving  Colme-  Vafco 
nares  behind  him,  went  up  a  river,  and  entered  invades 
the  territory  of  a  Cacique  named  Abibeyba,  where  bt-'s'tem- 
the  houfes  were  in  trees  (as  the  ground  was  *°''y- 
marfhy)  of  fuch  bignefs  that  feven  or  eight  men 
hand  in  hand,  were  fcarcely  able  to  furround  one 
of  them  :  but  thefe  Indians,  though  living  in  this 
ftrange  manner,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly barbarous  or  negledful  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  for  it  is  mentioned  that  they  had  their  cellars 
underground  for  fear  of  the  wine  being  fpoiled  by 
the  motion  of  the  trees  when  fhaken  by  the  wind. 
Abibeyba  was  fummoned  to  defcend  from  his 
tree-fortrefs,  and,  when  he  refufed,  the  Spaniards 
began  to  cut  the  tree,  upon  which  he  was  obliged 
to  come  down. 
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They  aflced  him  for  gold,  in  reply  to  which  he 
faid  he  had  none  of  it  himfelf,  and  did  not  care 
for  it  any  more  than  for  ftones,  but  he  promifed 
to  endeavour  to  get  fome,  and  was  allowed  to 
depart  for  that  purpofe.  As  he  did  not  return, 
however,  at  the  ftated  time,  the  Spaniards  de- 
ftroyed  his  fettlement.  This  Abibeyba,  in  his 
wanderings  among  the  mountains  came  upon 
Abenamache,  the  Cacique  who  had  loft  his  arm : 
bewailing  their  hard  fate  they  betook  themfelves 
to  Abraibe,  a  neighbouring  chief  into  whofe 
country  a  foraging  expedition  headed  by  a  Spa- 
niard named  Raya,  of  the  force  left  with  Colme- 
nares,  had  lately  penetrated  and  had  retired,  lofing 
three  men. 

The  Caciques  compared  their  fears  and  their 

griefs.     "  How  long,"  they  faid,  "  fhall  we  bear 

The  u  ^j(-}^  ^Q  cruelty  of  thefe  ftrangers  ;  is  it  not 

Caciques  •'  ° 

near  "  better  to  die  than  to  endure  what  they  injflid 

Darien 

confpire.  "  upon  US  ? "  Encouraging  each  other  in  this 
way,  they  refolved  to  make  an  attack  with  five  or 
fix  hundred  men  upon  the  ftation  of  Colmenares, 
and  fo  they  did ;  but,  unfortunately,  on  the  very 
evening  preceding  their  attack,  Colmenares  had 
received  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  men,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  able  not  only  to  repel  their  aflail- 
ants,  but  to  capture  many  of  them.  Thefe  were 
fent  to  Darien  to  labour  there. 
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Colmenares  and  Vafco  Nunez  now  returned  to 
Darien,  leaving  in  Abenamache's  country  a  man 
named  Hurtado  in  command  of  thirty  Spaniards. 
Thefe  Spaniards  making  a  foray  and  capturing 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  Hurtado  fent 
a  boat  with  the  prifoners  and  with  many  of  his 
men,  who  were  ill,  down  the  Rio  Negro  to  Darien. 
On  their  way  the  boat  was  attacked  by  four  large 
canoes,  and  all  the  Spaniards  but  two  were  drown- 
ed. Thefe  two,  clinging  to  logs  and  concealing 
themfelves  in  the  bundles  of  drift  wood  that  were 
floating  down  the  river  (as  you  fee  infeds  on 
twigs),  made  their  way  to  the  fliore,  and  thence 
back  to  Hurtado.  He  and  the  few  who  were  left 
with  him,  abandoning  their  poft  in  terror,  fet  out 
for  Darien  ;  and,  being  greatly  alarmed  by  this 
attack  on  their  boats,  they  made  inquiry  of  their 
prifoners,  and  found  that  five  Caciques,  Cemaco, 
the  diipofleffed  of  Darien,  Abenamache,Abibeyba, 
Dabaybe,  and  Abraibe  had  formed  a  confpiracy, 
if  fuch  a  name  it  can  be  called,  and  had  fworn  to 
colledl  their  forces  and  make  a  joint  attack  on 
Darien,  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards  utterly.  The 
numbers,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  with  which 
the  Caciques  would  have  come,  were  five  thou- 
fand.  This  plan  might  have  been  fuccefsful,  had 
not  a  foolifh  Indian  betrayed  it  to  his  fifter,  a 

VOL.  ri.  G 
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favorite  of  Vafco  Nunez's,  named  Fulvla.  Ad- 
drefling  his  filter  tenderly,*  he  told  her  that  their 
chiefs  could  no  longer  bear  the  infolence  of  thefe 
new-comers,  that  they  had  prepared  a  hundred 
canoes,  that  their  forces  would  be  five  thoufand, 
that  provifions  were  being  fl:ored  up  at  Tirichi, 
that  their  defign  had  gone  fo  far  that  the  Caciques 
had  agreed  upon  the  divifion  of  the  goods  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  he  warned  her  to  look  after  her 
own  fafety  when  the  day  for  the  attack  fhould 
come.  She,  more  mindful  of  her  lover  than  of 
her  country,  betrayed  the  whole  fecret  to  him. 

To  be  forewarned,  in  the  cafe  of  men  fighting 
with  iron  fwords  and  lances  againft  others  with 
wooden  ones,  was  not  merely  to  be  forearmed,  but 
to  be  vidlorious.  Indeed,  Vafco  Nunez  turned 
this  confpiracy  to  great  advantage.  He  caufed 
Fulvia  to  induce  her  brother  to  come  to  him,  and 
the  foolifli,  confiding  Indian,  when  put  to  the 
torture,  confefTed  that  this  confpiracy  was  the  do- 
ing of  the  indefatigable  Cemaco,  that  he  planned 
the  attack  in  the  canoes,  and  that  certain  men, 
whom  he  had  fent  as  a  pledge  of  friendfhip  to 
Vafco  Nunez,  and  who  tilled  his  grounds  at  Da- 

*  "  Dilefta  mihi  foror,  dilefta,  aufculta  meis  diftis,  et  celato 
"  quae  referam,  fi  tibi,  mihique,  univeifo  etiam  generi  noftro  bene 
"  confultum  iri  defideras." — Pet,  Martyr,  dec.  2,  lib.  3. 
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rien,  had  inftrucftions  to  kill  him,  which  they  had 
never  been  able  to  do,  as  he  always  overlooked 
his  labourers  on  horfeback  with  a  lance  in  his 
hand. 

Vafco  Nunez  compelled  the  young  Indian  to 
condud  Colmenares  at  the  head  of  feventy  men 
to  the  fpot,  Tirichi,  where  the  forces  of  the  Caci- 
ques were  colle6ling  together  for  their  enterprife. 
He  himfelf  went  with  another  feventy  to  hunt  for  The 
Cemaco,  but  was  unfuccefsful.  Colmenares,  how-  con^^uered. 
ever,  falling  fuddenly  on  Tirichi,  captured  the 
confederates,  feized  their  provifions,  put  the  chiefs 
to  death,  and  terrified  the  whole  country  into  fub- 
miflion. 

Vafco  Nunez  and  the  colonifts  at  Darien  now 
refolved  that  a  mefTenger  fhould  be  fent  to  the 
King  in  Spain,  to  inform  his  Highnefs  of  what 
had  happened,  to  tell  him  of  the  fpeech  of  King 
Comogre's  fon,  and  to  feek  for  countenance  and 
fuccour.     Vafco  Nunez  wifhed   to   go  himfelf, 
thinking  probably  that  he  fhould  plead  his  own 
caufe  beft,  but  his  companions  would  not  hear  of 
this.     They  chofe  Quicedo  and  Colmenares  as  Quicedo 
their  deputies,  who  were  well  furnifhed  with  funds  menares' 
for  their  important  miflion ;  but  their  means  of  ^^^^^l^ 
going  were  of  the  moft  miferable  defcription.  to  Spain. 
They  fitted  up  one  of  the  old  brigantines  which 
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had  been  fet  afide  for  fix  months  as  unfit  for  ufe, 
making  all  the  tackle  out  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
With  a  very  fcanty  ftock  of  provifions,  and  with 
not  a  foul  on  board  who  knew  anything  of  navi- 
gation, in  this  crazy  vefTel  the  deputies  from  Da- 
rien  left  that  colony  in  0(5tober,  1512.     As  was 
to  be  expefted,  they  made  a  very  bad  pafTage  of 
it,   and,  being  driven  to  Cuba,  and  afterwards 
going  to  Hifpaniola,  which  was  in  accordance 
with  their  inffcrudions,  they  did  not  arrive  in  Spain 
until  May,  15 13.     Peter  Martyr,  who  fays  he 
frequently  entertained  thefe  deputies  from  Darien, 
gives  an  account  of  their  appearance  :  "  they  are 
"  as  yellow  as  people  in  the  jaundice  and  are 
"  fwollen."    This  he  attributed  to  the  bad  air  of 
Darien,  which  was  fituated  in  a  mofl  unhealthy 
fpot ;  but  they  accounted  for  their  appearance  by 
the  flarvation  they  had  undergone. 

One  part  of  their  intelligence  feems  particularly 
to  have  caught  the  fancy  of  their  countrymen  at 
home.  An  Indian  had  mentioned  that  there  was 
a  river  where  the  natives  fifhed  for  gold  with 
nets ;  the  deputies  told  this  ftory ;  and,  as  all 
perfons,  from  the  weakefl  to  the  flrongefl,  thought 
that  this  was  a  kind  of  fifhing  at  which  they  would 
be  fingularly  expert  and  fortunate,  all  Spain  be- 
came anxious  to  fifh  in  thofe  waters. 
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Unfortunately  for  Vafco  Nunez,  the  deputies 
from  Darien  were  not  the  only  perfons  of  that 
colony  at  this  time  prefent  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
The  Bachiller  Encifo  was  there  too,  and  no  doubt 
loud  and  bitter  in  making  his  complaints  at  court 
of  Vafco  Nunez.  Befides,  there  was  the  intelli- 
gence of  what  had  happened  to  Nicuefa ;  and,  as 
it  appeared  that  Vafco  had  got  the  greateft  gain 
from  Nicuefa's  repulfe,  he  had  alfo  to  bear  the 
greateft  part  of  the  blame  for  that  tranfadion. 
The  king  ordered  him  to  be  proceeded  againft, 
and  in  the  civil  courts  he  was  caft  in  all  the  ex-, 
penfes  which  Encifo  had  by  his  means  been  put 
to. 

Meanwhile  Vafco  Nunez  had  no  eafy  time  of 
it  at  Darien,  where  fadioufnefs  reigned  fupreme. 
It  feems  as  if  this  fpirit  of  fadion  exifts  in  a  new 
colony  in  amount  almoft  equal  to  that  in  which  it 
is  found  in  a  village,  or  a  fmall  town,  at  home ; 
and  that  this  fpirit  is  ftill  further  developed  by 
the  general  adivity  which  is  neceflary,  and  the 
fharper  way  in  which  men  come  againft  each 
other,  in  fuch  a  colony.  It  appears  that  there  was 
a  man  named  Bartholomew  Hurtado  whom  Vafco 
Nunez  favoured  much,  and  to  whom  as  we  have 
feen,  he  entrufted  authority.    This  man,  for  fome 
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reafon  or  other,  became  particularly  obnoxious  to 
fome  of  his  comrades.  Their  fadtion,  uniting 
under  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Alonfo  Perez  and 
another  called  the  Bachiller  Corral,  fought  to  take 
prifoners  both  Hurtado  and  his  chief;  but  Vafco 
»  Nunez,  who  was  always  alert,  made  the  firft  move, 
feizing  Alonfo  Perez  and  putting  him  in  prifon. 
His  party  at  once  drew  out  in  battle  array  In  the 
Faaions  at  centre  fquare  of  the  town  ;  Vafco  Nuriez  and  his 
party  did  the  fame,  and,  but  for  the  prudence  of 
fome  of  them,  who  faw  that,  whichever  gained  the 
day,  the  Indians  would  very  likely  deftroy  the 
vldlors,  the  contending  parties  would  have  come 
to  blows.  The  difpute,  therefore,  was  fupprefled 
for  the  moment,  on  Vafco  Nuiiez  agreeing  to  re- 
leafe  Alonfo  Perez  the  ringleader  on  the  other 
fide.  The  ill-feeling,  however,  remained  in  full 
force ;  and  a  fecond  time  the  oppofite  party  re- 
folved  to  feize  upon  Vafco  Nuiiez.  The  caufe 
was  this :  The  divlfion  of  gold  naturally  formed 
a  pregnant  fource  of  difpute  amongft  thofe  rude 
men  who  compofed  the  remnant  of  the  forces  of 
Ojeda  and  Nicuefa,  and  who  were  now  under 
the  unauthorized  command  of  Vafco  Nuriez. 
They  accufed  their  commander  of  unfairnefs  in 
this  divlfion,  and,  as  there  was  a  fum  of  ten 
thoufand  caftellanos  juft  about  to  be  divided,  this 
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was  the  caufe,  or  they  made  it  the  pretext,  of 
their  intention  to  feize  upon  him.  The  way  in 
which  he  got  through  this  difficulty  may  ferve 
to  fhow  the  abihties  of  this  man  for  command. 
Far  from  feeking  to  be  the  great  man  in  this 
important  bufinefs,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
day  of  partition,  or  the  day  before,  the  politic 
Vafco  Nuiiez  went  out  to  hunt,  and  left  his  ene- 
mies to  feize  upon  the  gold  and  divide  it.  They, 
as  was  to  be  expelled,  made  enemies  in  doing  fo, 
and  loofened  the  bands  of  their  own  fadion,  while 
thofe  who  were  injured,  or  who  thought  they 
were,  made  a  great  tumult,  recalled  Vafco  Nunez 
to  full  power,  and  put  his  enemies,  Alonfo  Perez 
and  the  Bachiller  Corral,*  in  prifon.  There  they 
probably  confoled  themfelves  by  drawing  up  pa- 
pers of  accufation  againfl:  Vafco  Nunez. 


*  Bachelors  of  law  were  always  odious  to  Vafco  Nunez,  In  a 
letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  is  very  fparing  indeed  in  making 
any  claim  for  himfelf,  he  fays, — "  One  thing  I  fupplicate  your 
"  Highnefs,  for  it  is  much  to  your  fervice,  and  that  is,  that  you 
"  would  give  orders  under  a  great'  penalty  that  no  bachelor  of 
"  law,  or  of  anything  elfe,  except  medicine,  fhould  be  allowed  to 
"  come  to  thefe  parts  of  the  Terra  Firma,  for  no  bachelor  comes 
"  here  who  is  not  a  devil,  and  who  does  not  lead  the  life  of  a 
"  devil ;  and  not  only  are  they  bad  themfelves,  but  they  alfo  make 
"  and  keep  alive  {tieneii  forma)  a  thoufand  law-fuits  and  iniqui- 
"  ties.  This  regulation  would  be  greatly  for  your  Highnefs's 
"  fervice,  for  the  land  is  new."  —  Carta  al  Rey,  Jan.  20,  1513. 
Nav.  Fiag.  tom.  3,  p.  374.. 
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About  this  time  there  arrived  at  Darien  two 
vefTels,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  them, 
and  with  provifions,  which  had  been  fent  from 
Hifpaniola  by  the  admiral  and  the  judges  there. 
Thefe  fhips  alfo  brought  fomething  which  was 
Vafco         very  welcome  to  Vafco  Nunez,  namely,  his  ap- 

Nunez  .  .  ,  .  - 

appointed  pomtment  as  captam-general.  This  was  done  by 
general  Pafamonte  the  treafurer,  whofe  power,  it  was  faid, 
ftretched  to  this  extent,  and  certain  it  is,  that  he 
was  always  in  favour  with  King  Ferdinand,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  king's  efpecial  fervants, 
in  contradlftindlion  to  thofe  of  the  admiral.  Any 
fhow  of  authority  muft  have  been  very  welcome 
to  Vafco  Nunez ;  and  in  his  joy,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  birthday,  he  willingly  confented  to  let  loofe  all 
the  prifoners,  as  a  gift  upon  the  receipt  of  good 
news. 

However,  amidft  all  thefe  flowers  of  rejoicing, 
there  came,  it  is  conjedured  in  the  fame  fliips, 
certainly  foon  afterwards,  fome  adder-like  news, 
which  muft  have  filled  the  heart  of  Vafco  Nunez 
with  apprehenfion  ;  and  that  was,  the  report  of  his 
own  disfavour  at  court,  caufed  by  the  complaints 
of  the  Bachiller  Encifo,  and  by  the  intelligence 
of  Nicuefa's  fate.  I  fhould  think  that  the  rumour 
of  the  king's  intention  to  appoint  a  governor  of 
Darien  was  very  likely  to  have,  accompanied  this 
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news,  which  came  in  a  letter  from   Zamudio, 
Vafco  Nuilez's  former  colleague. 

His  pofition  was  now  moft  perilous.  The 
maxim,  confugiendum  eft  ad  imperiumj  muft  have 
occurred  to  him,  not  exadlly  in  the  words  of  the 
original,  for  Vafco  Nunez  had  little  learning,  but 
only  by  that  intuitive  knowledge  which  great 
peril,  coming  upon  great  refources  of  mind,  eafily 
ftrikes  out.  In  truth,  it  is  melancholy  to  obferve, 
as  wife  men  have  done,  how  much  of  private 
mifery  is  at  the  bottom  of  great  adtions,  and  what 
fleeplefs  furies  have  driven  many  an  Oreftes  to 
enterprifes  that  were  tranfcendently  difficult,  but 
not  fo  difficult  as  {laying  ftill,  or  looking  back- 
wards. 

Vafco  Nuiiez  refolved  to  be  the  difcoverer  of 
that  fea,  and  of  thofe  rich  lands  to  which  Como- 
gre's  fon  had  pointed,  when,  after  rebuking  the 
Spaniards  for  their  "  brabbling  "  about  the  divi- 
flon  of  the  gold,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the 
fouth.    In  Vafco  Nunez's  prefent  peril,  it  was  no 
ufe  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Spain :  when 
thofe  reinforcements  fhould  come,  his  difmiflal 
would  come  too.    Accordingly,  early  in  Septem-  September 
ber,  1 5 13,  he  fet  out  on  his  renowned  expedition  vifco 
for  finding  "  the  other  fea,"  accompanied  by  a  ^^o^^ 
hundred  and  ninety  men  well  armed,  and  by  dogs,  ^o"^ "  ^^^ 

^  »  /        &  >    other  fea." 
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which  were  of  more  avail  than  men,  and  by  Indian 
flaves  to  carry  the  burthens.  He  went  by  fea  to 
the  territory  of  his  father-in-law.  King  Careta,  by 
whom  he  was  well  received,  and,  accompanied  by 
whofe  Indians,  he  moved  on  into  Poncha's  terri- 
tory. This  Cacique  took  flight,  as  he  had  done 
before,  feeking  refuge  amongft  his  mountains ; 
but  Vafco  Nunez,  whofe  firfl  thought  in  his  prefent 
undertaking  was  difcovery  and  not  conqueft:,  fent 
meffengers  to  Poncha,  promifing  not  to  hurt  him. 
The  Indian  chief  lifliened  to  thefe  overtures,  and 
came  to  Vafco  Nunez  with  gold  in  his  hands.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Spanifh  commander  on  this 
occafion  to  keep  his  word :  we  have  feen  how 
treacherous  he  could  be  when  it  was  not  his  po- 
licy ;  but  he  now  did  no  harm  to  Poncha,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he  fecured  his  friendfliip  by  pre- 
fenting  him  with  looking-glafles,  hatchets,  and 
hawks'-bells,  in  return  for  which  he  obtained 
guides  and  porters  from  among  this  Cacique's  peo- 
ple, which  enabled  him  to  profecute  his  journey. 
Following  Poncha's  guides,  Vafco  Nunez  and 
his  men  commenced  the  afcent  of  the  mountains, 
until  he  entered  the  country  of  an  Indian  chief 
called  Quarequa,  whom  they  found  fully  prepared 
to  reflfl  them.  The  brave  Indian  advanced  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  meaning  to  make  a  vigor- 
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ous  attack ;  but  they  could  not  withftand  the  dif- 

charge  of  the  fire-arms ;  indeed  they  believed  the 

Spaniards  to  have  thunder  and  lightning  in  their 

hands — not  an  unreafonable  fancy, — and,  flying 

in  the  utmoft  terror  from  the  place  of  battle,  a 

total  rout  enfued.     The  rout  was  a  bloody  one,     ^^^^  ^^ 

and  is  defcribed  by  an  author,  who  gained  his  in-  conquered 

formation  from  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  it,  as  a 

fcene  to  remind  one  of  the  fhambles.*    The  king 

and  his  principal  men  were  flain,  to  the  number 

of  fix  hundred.   In  fpeaking  of  thefe  people,  Peter 

Martyr  makes  mention  of  the  fweetnefs  of  their 

language,  and  how  all  the  words  might  be  written 

in  Latin  letters,  as  was  alfo  to  be  remarked  in  that 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola.    This  writer  alfo 

mentions,  and  there  is  reafon  for  thinking  that  he 

was  rightly  informed,  that  there  was  a  region,  not 

two  days'  journey  from  Quarequa's  territory,  in 

which  Vafco  Nunez  found  a  race  of  black  men, 

who  were  conjectured  to  have  come  from  Africa, 

and  to  have  been  fhipwrecked  on  this  coafl. 

Leaving  feveral  of  his  men,  who  were  ill,  or 
over-weary,  in  Quarequa's  chief  town,  and  taking 
with  him  guides  from  this  country,  the  Spanifh 

*  "  Veluti  per  macella  lanii  bovinas  arietinafque  fecant  in  frufta 
"  carnes,  ita  huic  nates,  illi  femur,  alteri  humeros  uno  i6lu  noftii 
"  fcindebant." — Pet.  Martyr,  dec,  3,  lib.  i. 
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commander  purfued  his  way  up  the  moft  lofty 
fierras  there,  until,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 5 13,  he  came  near  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
from  whence  the  South  Sea  was  vifible.  The  dif- 
tance  from  Poncha's  chief  town  to  this  point  was 
forty  leagues,  reckoned  then  fix  days'  journey, 
but  Vafco  Nunez  and  his  men  took  twenty-five 
days  to  do  it  in,  fufFering  much  from  the  rough- 
nefs  of  the  ways  and  from  the  want  of  provifions. 
A  little  before  Vafco  Nunez  reached  the  height, 
Quarequa's  Indians  informed  him  of  his  near  ap- 
proach to  it.  It  was  a  fight  which  any  man  would 
Vafco  wifh  to  be  alone  to  fee.  Vafco  Nunez  bade  his 
ftes^the  ^^^^  ^^  down  whilc  he  alone  afcended  and  looked 
Pacific.  down  upon  the  vafl  Pacific,  the  firfl  man  of  the 
old  world,  fo  far  as  we  know,  who  had  done  fo. 
Falling  on  his  knees,  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
the  favour  fhown  to  him  in  his  being  the  firfl  man 
to  difcover  and  behold  this  fea;  then  with  his 
hand  he  beckoned  to  his  men  to  come  up ;  when 
they  had  come,  both  he  and  they  knelt  down  and 
poured  forth  their  thanks  to  God.  He  then 
addrefled  them  in  thefe  words :  "  You  fee  here, 
"  gentlemen  and  children  mine,  how  our  defires 
"  are  being  accomplifhed,  and  the  end  of  our  la- 
"  hours.  Of  that  we  ought  to  be  certain,  for,  as 
"  it  has  turned  out  true  what  King  Comogre's 
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"  fon  told  of  this  fea  to  us,  who  never  thought  to 
"  fee  it,  fo  I  hold  for  certain  that  what  he  told  us 
"  of  there  being  incomparable  treafures  in  it  will 
"  be  fulfilled.  God  and  his  bleffed  Mother  who 
"  have  affifted  us,  fo  that  we  fhould  arrive  here 
"  and  behold  this  fea,  will  favour  us  that  we  may 
"  enjoy  all  that  there  is  in  it." 

Every  great  and  original  adlion  has  a  profpec- 
tive  greatnefs,  not  alone  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
man  who  achieves  it,  but  from  the  various  afpeds 
and  high  thoughts  which  the  fame  adion  will 
continue  to  prefent  and  call  up  in  the  minds  of 
others  to  the  end,  it  may  be,  of  all  time.  And  fo 
a  remarkable  event  may  go  on  acquiring  more  and 
more  fignificance.  In  this  cafe,  our  knowledge 
that  the  Pacific,  which  Vafco  Nunez  then  beheld, 
occupies  more  than  one  half  of  the  earth's  fur- 
face,  is  an  element  of  thought  which  in  our  minds 
lightens  up  and  gives  an  awe  to  this  firft  gaze  of 
his  upon  thofe  mighty  waters.  To  him  the  fcene 
might  not  at  that  moment  have  fuggefted  much 
more  than  it  would  have  done  to  a  mere  conque- 
ror: indeed,  Peter  Martyr  likens  Vafco  Nunez 
to  Hannibal  fliowing  Italy  to  his  foldiers.* 


*  "  Hannibale,  Italiam  et  Alpina  promontoria  milltlbus  often- 
'*  dente,  ferocior,  ingentes  opes  fociis  poUicetur." — Dec.  3,  lib.  i. 
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Having  thus  addrefTed  his  men,  Vafco  Nunez 
proceeded  to  take  formal  pofTeffion,  on  behalf  of 
the  kings  of  Caftile,  of  the  fea  and  of  all  that  was 
in  it;  and,  in  order  to  make  memorials  of  the 
event,  he  cut  down  trees,  formed  crofTes,  and 
heaped  up  ftones.  He  alfo  infcribed  the  names 
of  the  monarchs  of  Caftile  upon  great  trees  there- 
abouts. 

Defcending  the  fierras,  he  entered  the  territory 
of  an  Indian  chief  called  Chiapes.  The  Indians 
here,  trufting  to  their  numbers,  were  difpofed  to 
make  a  valorous  refiftance,  but  were  very  foon 
put  to  flight.  Vafco  Nunez  fent  meflengers  to 
Chiapes  with  overtures  of  peace,  which  being 
accepted  by  the  Indian  chief,  he  came  to  the 
camp,  bringing  four  hundred  pefos  of  gold,  and 
was  gracioufly  received  by  the  Spanifh  command- 
er, who  in  return  prefented  him  with  the  ufual 
fliowy  trifles  which  were  given  to  the  Indians. 
With  fuch  prefents  Vafco  Nunez,  having  gratified 
the  Indians  he  had  brought  from  Quarequa's 
country,  fent  them  back.  This  condudl  was  very 
politic ;  it  conciliated  and  reafliired  the  Indians 
thus  fent  back;  it  gave  confidence  to  the  frefli 
ones  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  it  prevented  him 
from  being  overburdened  with  Indians,  who  might 
impede  rather  than  advance  the  march.    In  truth. 
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throughout  this  expedition,  Vafco  Nunez  feems 
to  have  adled  with  great  fagacity. 

While  he  was  in  the  town  belonging  to  Chiapes, 
he  fent  on  Francifco  Pizarro,  Alonfo  Martin,  and 
others,  to  find  the  fhorteft  way  to  the  fea-Jhore. 
Alonfo  Martin  was  the  firft  to  difcover  it;  he 
defcended  to  the  fliore,  and  found  two  canoes 
lying  high  and  dry  in  a  place  where  he  could 
perceive  no  fea.  At  this  he  was  aftonifhed ;  but, 
the  fea  making  its  appearance  and  gradually  ad- 
vancing to  the  canoes,  he  entered  one  of  them, 
begging  his  companions  to  bear  witnefs  that  he 
was  the  firft  to  enter  upon  that  fea.  Pizarro  and 
Alonfo  Martin  returned  with  their  intelligence, 
and  then  Vafco  Nunez  himfelf  went  down  to  the 
fhore,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his  men.  He 
entered  the  fea  up  to  his  thighs,  having  his  fword 
on,  and  with  his  fhield  in  his  hand ;  then  he  called 
the  byftanders  to  witnefs  how  he  touched  with 
his  perfon  and  took  pofTefTion  of  this  fea  for  the 
kings  of  Caftile,  and  that  he  would  defend  the 
polfeflion  of  it  againft  all  comers. 

After  this  Vafco  Nunez  made  friends,  in  the 
ufual  manner,  firft  conquering  and  then  negotia- 
ting with  the  next  Indian  chief,  called  Coquera, 
who  brought  him  a  prefent  of  gold. 

But,  amongft  all  the  Indian  chiefs  into  whofe 
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good  graces  Vafco  Nunez  fought  or  negotiated 
himfelf,  there  was  no  one  who  feems  to  have  felt 
fo  much  friendfhip  for  him  as  Chiapes.  Vafco 
Nunez,  whofe  energy  was  infatiable,  who — in  the 
words,  I  imagine,  of  a  proverb  of  that  time, — Las 
Cafas  fays,  "  could  not  be  quiet  even  while  his 
Vafco         bread  was  being  baked,"  refolved  to  navigate  a 

Nunez  .  ,^  .        ,      -  ,  .  , 

navigates  certam  gulf  m  thofe  parts,  to  which  he  gave  the 
o/san  name  of  San  Miguel,  a  name  it  ftill  retains.  The 
Miguel,  friendly  Cacique,  Chiapes,  endeavoured  to  difluade 
him  on  account  of  the  danger  at  that  time  of  the 
year ;  but  the  Cacique  went  with  him  to  fhare  it. 
Vafco  Nunez  declared  that  God  would  afTift  them 
in  this  enterprife,  for  that  much  fervice  to  God 
and  increafe  of  the  faith  would  arife  from  this 
voyage,  by  means  of  the  great  treafures  which,  he 
faid,  had  to  be  difcovered  to  enable  the  kings  of 
Caftile  to  make  war  againft  the  infidels.  Vafco 
Nufiez  found  the  navigation  of  this  gulf  very 
hazardous,  and  nearly  loft  his  life  there.  With 
great  difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  the  country 
of  a  chief  called  Tumaco,  in  a  corner  of  the  gulf. 
This  chief  fought  to  reflfl  the  invaders ;  but  the 
Spaniards  eafily  vanquifhed  him,  as  ufual ;  and 
Vafco  Nunez's  friend  Chiapes  fent  meffengers  to 
Tumaco,  telling  him  how  fearful  to  their  enemies, 
how  gracious  to  their  friends,  the  Spaniards  were 
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(Chiapes  will  live  to  tell  another  ftory)  ;  but  the 
Indian  was  incredulous :  he  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  and  fent  his  fon 
to  them  inftead  of  going  himfelf.  This  fon,  how- 
ever, being  well  treated,  Tumaco  found  courage 
to  come  in  perfon,  and,  being  kindly  received  by 
Vafco  Nunez,  this  Indian  chief  fent  for  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  large  pearls, 
which  he  prefented  to  the  Spaniards.  He  alfo 
defired  his  people  to  fifh  for  more.  The  Spaniards 
could  hardly  contain  their  joy.  One  thing  alone 
occurred  to  damp  it.  The  Indians,  not  knowing 
better,  were  accuftomed  to  open  oyfters  by  means 
of  fire ;  this  injured  the  colour  of  the  pearl ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  Spaniards  diligently  taught  the 
Indians  the  art  of  opening  oyfters  without  fire, 
with  far  more  diligence,  indeed,  than  they  ex- 
pended in  teaching  their  new  friends  any  point 
of  Chriftian  dodrine. 

It  was  faid  that  this  Cacique  fpoke  of  the  riches 
of  Peru  to  Vafco  Nunez ;  and  there  is  fomething 
to  countenance  this  in  the  report  of  the  Spanifh 
commander's  letter  to  the  king,  for  he  fays,  that 
he  had  learnt  from  Tumaco  wonderful  fecrets  of 
the  riches  of  that  land,  which  for  the  prefent  he 
wifhed  to  keep  to  himfelf.  Both  Caciques,  the 
friendly  Chiapes  and  Tumaco,  fpoke  to  Vafco 

VOL.   II.  H 
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Nunez  of  an  ifland  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel, 
ruled  over  by  a  powerful  king  who  made  incur- 
fions  into  their  territories,  and  who  poflefTed  great 
pearls.  Vafco  Nunez  threatened  fearful  things 
againft  this  king,  and  was  anxious  to  go  to  the 
ifland,  but  his  confederate  Caciques  perfuaded 
him  not  to  do  fo,  on  account  of  the  dangers  of 
the  navigation  at  this  feafon. 

The  Spanifli  commander,  after  having  given 
fome  attention  to  pearl  fifliing,  refolved  to  return 
home  to  Darien,  but  by  a  different  route  from 
that  which  he  had  taken  in  coming.  He  now  bade 
farewell  to  thefe  friendly  Caciques,  and  the  Ample 
Chiapes  abfolutely  flied  tears  at  the  parting. 
Every  where  in  the  courfe  of  his  way  homewards, 
the  Spaniard  found  obedient  and  hofpitable  Ca- 
ciques. A  fierce  and  brutal  tyrant  of  the  name 
of  Pacra,  who,  according  to  the  account  of  Vafco 
Nufiez,  had  committed  various  injuries  againfl: 
his  neighbours,  was  folemnly  judged  by  the  Spa- 
nifli commander,  and,  being  condemned,  was, 
with  three  of  his  lords,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Spa- 
nifli dogs.  After  fl;aying  fome  little  time  in  Pa- 
cra's  country,  Vafco  Nunez  moved  on  to  Buche- 
buea's,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  thence 
into  the  territory  of  Pocorofa.  This  part  of  the 
Terra  Firma  was  divided  into  fmall  Caciquedoms, 
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of  which  the  government  was  truly  a  paternal 
one.  To  ufe  the  words  of  a  foldier  who  was 
afterwards  ftationed  here,  and  who  was  witnefs 
of  the  ceremonies  at  Pocorofa's  death,  "  they 
"  lived  in  much  juftice,  in  the  law  of  nature, 
"  without  any  ceremony  or  adoration"  {en  mucha 
jujiicia,  en  ley  de  naturaleza,ftn  ninguna  ceremonia 
n't  adoracion).    Their  Caciques  in  perfon,  like  our  Cuftomsin 

,     .  -  Pocorofa's 

kings  of  yore,  judged  caules,  and  their  way  or  country, 
judging  was  to  fummon  before  them  the  parties 
in  the  caufe,  who  had  to  give  their  own  account 
of  the  cafe ;  and  then  the  Caciques,  without  hear- 
ing witnefTes,  "holding  it  for  certain  that  the 
"  parties  would  fpeak  the  truth  (for  he  who  lied 
"  to  his  lord  immediately  died  for  it),  gave  judg- 
"  ment,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter."  * 
The  Caciques  had  no  tribute,  but  only  perfonal 
fervice,  as,  for  inftance,  when  they  were  fowing, 
or  building,  or  fiihing,  or  carrying  on  war,  all 
their  vafials  had  to  aflift  them,  and  they  in  return 
gave  their  vaflals  food  and  drink  {por  fieftd). 
Death  was  the  punifliment  for  murder  and  for 


*  "  Teniendo  por  cierto  que  las  partes  le  habian  de  decir  ver- 
"  dad  (porque  el  que  mentia  al  fenor  luego  moria  por  ello),  de- 
"  terminaba  el  pleito,  y  no  habia  de  haber  mas  altercacion  fobre 
•*  ello."  —  Pascual  de  Andagoya.  Nav.  Viag.  torn,  3,  p. 
399- 
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theft.  They  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  there 
were  witches  and  wizards  amongft  them.  Of 
their  origin  and  hiftory  thefe  Indians  could  give 
but  little  account ;  but  they  had  fome  knowledge 
of  a  deluge,  and  of  a  man  who  had  efcaped  in  a 
canoe  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  had  peopled 
the  earth ;  and  that  in  Heaven  there  was  a  Lord 
who  caufed  rain  and  all  the  other  things  which  de- 
fcend  from  above. 

This  is  the  defcription,  the  beft,  as  far  as  I 
know,  given  by  a  foldier  too,  and  not  by  a  prieft, 
that  we  have  of  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  In- 
dians in  that  part  of  the  Terra  Firma.  It  is  eafy 
to  perceive  that  they  were  a  people  who  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  have  been  converted  and 
civilized. 

Pocorofa,  at  Vafco  Nunez's  approach,  took  to 
flight ;  but  afterwards  returned,  and  was  won  over 
by  Vafco  Nunez  in  the  ufual  way.  The  Spanifh 
commander  learnt  that  to  get  to  Darien  he  mufl 
pafs  through  Tubanama's  country.  This  was  the 
much-dreaded  chieftain  whom  King  Comogre's 
fon  made  mention  of  in  his  fpeech.  Vafco  Nu- 
nez, by  no  means  daunted  at  the  rumours  of 
Tubanama's  greatnefs,  made  a  forced  march  with 
the  beft  of  his  men,  came  upon  Tubanama's 
town  fuddenly  by  night,  and  captured  him  and 
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his  family.  Adjoining  to  Tubanama's  abode  was 
a  hall  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
fifty  broad,  which  ferved  as  a  barrack  for  this 
Indian  chieftain's  levies  when  he  was  about  to 
make  war.  The  town  was  a  very  fcattered  one, 
built  fo  on  purpofe,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  hurri- 
canes ;  and  thus  the  Indians,  before  the  Spaniards 
had  time  to  fecure  them,  were  able  to  fly.  The 
people  from  Pocorofa's  country  who  had  accom- 
panied Vafco  Nufiez,  and  others  who  were  ene- 
mies to  Tubanama,  began  to  feek  his  deftrudlion. 
He  was  reprefented  to  be  another  Pacra,  and  his 
neighbours  mocked  and  rejoiced  at  his  fall. 

The  Spanifh  commander  made  as  if  he  would 
be  very  fevere  with  Tubanama,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  out  as  if  for  death :  faying 
that  he  would  have  him  thrown  into  the  riv-er 
into  which  he  heard  that  in  former  days  Tu- 
banama had  threatened  that  he  would  throw  the 
Spaniards,  if  they  fhould  come  that  way.  The 
Cacique  with  tears  begged  for  his  life,  faying 
that  all  that  had  been  alleged  againft  him,  was 
faid  by  the  envy  of  enemies  who  were  not  able  to 
fubdue  him,  and  that,  as  regarded  the  Spaniards, 
he  had  certainly  never  done  them  any  harm  :  as 
for  the  threats  attributed  to  him,  fuch  things 
might  have  been  faid  by  his  chiefs,  when  drunk. 
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for  which  he  blamed  them.  Coming  up  to  Vafco 
Nunez,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  he 
faid,  "  Who  that  had  any  brains  would  contend 
"  againft  this  macana^  which  at  one  blow  can 
"  cleave  a  man  in  two  ? "  He  alfo  promifed  to 
get  much  gold.  If  he  were  but  releafed. 

Vafco  Nunez,  who  had  never  intended  to  put 
the  Cacique  to  death,  but  who,  doubtlefs,  thought 
this  a  good  opportunity  of  fhowing  his  own  power, 
now  foftened  his  countenance  and  releafed  Tuba- 
nama,  who  caufed  about  fix  thoufand  pefos  worth 
of  gold  to  be  brought,  all  worked  up  into  trinkets 
for  women.  Upon  being  queftioned  clofely  about 
the  gold,  he  denied  that  it  came  from  his  terri- 
tory ;  but  Vafco  Nunez,  trying  the  ground,  dif- 
covered  that  it  was  auriferous ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  refolved  to  found  two  fettlements,  one  in  Po- 
corofa's  country,  and  another  in  Tubanama's. 

Ordering  Tubanama  to  colled:  gold  and  fend 
It  to  him,  Vafco  Nunez  quitted  that  chieftain's 
territory,  and,  purfuing  his  courfe  to  Darien,  came 
next  to  Comogra.  The  labours  and  the  changes 
of  climate  he  had  endured,  began  to  tell  even  upon 
the  hardy  Nunez ;  he  fuffered  now  from  fever, 
and  was  carried  in  a  litter  borne  by  Indians.  In  Co- 
mogra, where  he  had  firft  received  that  intelligence 
which  had  been  all-important  to  him,  he  muft 
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have  felt  as  if  almoft  at  home.  The  old  chief 
was  dead,  but  the  eldeft  fon,  who  had  made  that 
eloquent  but  unwife  fpeech,  was  reigning  in  his 
ftead.  By  him  Vafco  Nunez  was  hofpitably  enter- 
tained ;  and,  doubtlefs,  they  had  many  things  to 
hear  from,  and  to  tell  each  other.  In  a  few  days 
Vafco  Nunez,  having  recovered  from  the  fever, 
purfued  his  way  to  Darien.  As  if  to  crown  his 
good  fortune,  when  he  entered  Poncha's  territory, 
he  found  four  young  men  who  had  come  from 
Darien  to  tell  him  that  two  fhips,  well  laden  with 
provifions,  had  arrived  from  Hifpaniola.  Taking 
a  chofen  body  of  his  men,  he  haftened  onwards  Vafco 
and  reached  Darien  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1 5 14,  having  fet  off  from  there  on  the  firft 
of  September  15 13,  this  moft  important  expedi- 
tion occupying  not  quite  four  months. 

His  men  at  Darien  received  him  with  exul- 
tation ;  and  we  may  be  fure  he  loft  no  time  in 
fending  his  good  news  {tanjenaladas  y  nuevas  nu- 
evas)  to  the  king  of  Spain,  accompanying  it  with 
rich  prefents.  His  letter,  which  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  his  journey,  and  which,  for  its  length, 
is  compared  by  Peter  Martyr  to  the  celebrated 
letter  that  came  to  the  Senate  from  Tiberius,  con- 
tained in  every  page  thanks  to  God  that  he  had 
efcaped  from  fuch  great  dangers  and  labours. 


returns  to 
Darien. 
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Both  the  letter  and  the  prefents  were  entrufted  to 
a  man  named  Arbolanche,  who  departed  from 
Darien  about  the  beginning  of  March,  15 14. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king,  Vafco  Nunez  men- 
tioned that  he  had  not  loft  a  man  in  thefe  battles 
with  the  Indians.  But,  indeed,  why  fhould  he 
have  done  fo ;  for  what  was  there  in  their  fimple 
weapons  and  innocent  mode  of  warfare  that  could, 
unlefs  by  accident,  deftroy  a  well-armed  man  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Expedition  under  Pedrarias. 

> 

)  ASCO  Nunez's  me/Tenger,  Arbolanche, 

reached  the  court  of  Spain  too  late  for 
his  mailer's  interefts.  Previoufly  even 
to  the  arrival  of  Quicedo  and  Colmenares,  who 
had  brought  fuch  wonderful  news  about  the  dif- 
coveries  in  the  Terra  Firma,  the  Spanifh  govern- 
ment had  refolved  to  appoint  a  new  governor.* 
And  the  news  brought  by  the  deputies  from 
Darien  ferved  to  increafe  the  importance  of  the 
appointment,  and  greatly  to  increafe  the  numbers 
of  the  expedition.  As  all  Spain  was  in  a  ftate  of 
excitement  at  the  idea  of  fifhing  up  gold  with 
nets,  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Darien  was 
much  fought  after  ;  but,  ultimately,  was  conferred 

*  Quicedo  and  Colmenares  reached  Spain  May  1513  s  the  date 
of  Pedrarias's  appointment  is  July  27, 1513,  fo  that  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, efpecially  as  Encifo  and  his  complaints  reached  the  Court 
of  Spain  before  thefe  deputies,  that  the  appointment  of  a  governor 
was  quite  a  fettled  thing  before  they  arrived. 
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Pedrarias    uDon  the  mail  whom  the  BIfhop  of  Burgos  fa- 
appointed  ,      .      .         ., 
Governor    voured,  namely  Pedrarias  de  Avila. 

This  was  an  elderly  man  of  rank  and  high 
connedlions,  of  much  repute  in  war,  having  ferved 
with  honour  in  Africa,  but  in  reality  a  fecond 
Bobadilla.  From  his  feats  in  the  tournament,  he 
had  got  the  name  of  Juftador^  the  joufter. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  faid  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  of  that  age  and  ftation,  which,  if  it 
occurred  to  king  Ferdinand,  would  have  been  very 
likely  to  have  great  weight  with  him.  It  is,  that 
they  are  pretty  nearly  fure  to  be  faithful  to  their 
fovereign.  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  form  great 
independent  fchemes  of  their  own  ;  but  then  they 
lack  the  lifTomenefs  of  mind,  as  well  as  body, 
which  is  necefTary  in  dealing  with  fuch  entirely 
new  circumftances  as  thofe  which  the  Spanifh 
captains  in  the  New  World  had  to  encounter.  I 
conjecture  Pedrarias  to  have  been  a  fufpicious, 
fiery,  arbitrary  old  man.  "  Furor  Domini  "  was 
a  name  given  him  by  the  monks  in  after  days  ; 
DiaboU  might  have  been  well  fubftituted  inftead 
of  Domini  in  this  cafe. 

Comogre's  fon  had  faid  that  a  thoufand  men 
would  be  necefTary  to  make  their  way  to  the  fea, 
and  to  obtain  the  riches  which  were  there  to  be 
obtained.      For  greater  fafety  twelve   hundred 
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was  the  number  affigned  to  Pedrarias  for  his 
armament,  and  in  reality  fifteen  hundred  was  the 
number  which  went,  for  it  happened  that  there 
was  a  great  difbanding  of  troops  at  that  time,  and 
the  men  thus  fet  free  were  anxious  to  enter  the 
fervice  of  Pedrarias.  The  vi6lory  of  Ravenna, 
gained  by  the  French  over  the  Spaniards,  had 
alarmed  king  Ferdinand  for  his  Neapolitan  pof- 
fefTions  :  he  had  haftily  raifed  levies  which  he 
intended  to  place  under  the  command  of  the 
Great  Captain,  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova ;  but,  not 
finding  it  neceflary  to  fend  fuccour  to  Naples,  or 
being  jealous  of  the  Great  Captain  (which  jealoufy 
great  urgency  had  quenched  for  a  time)  this  ex- 
pedition was  abandoned. 

When  Pedrarias  arrived  at  Seville,  he  found  no 
fewer  than  two  thoufand  young  men  eager  to  be 
enrolled  in  his  forces,  and  "  not  a  fmall  number 
"  of  avaricious  old  men,"  many  of  whom  offered 
to  go  at  their  own  expenfe.  It  was  neceffary, 
however,  not  to  overload  the  fhips,  and  therefore, 
many  of  thefe  candidates  were  rejeded.  Amongft 
thofe  chofen  were  feveral  nobles.  A  Bifhop  alfo 
was  appointed  to  the  new  colony,  whofe  name 
was  Juan  de  Quevedo.  Four  principal  officers 
accompanied  the  governor,  namely,  a  treafurer,  a 
fa(5tor,  a  contador,  and  a  veedor. 


Inftruc- 
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Gonfalvo  Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  the  celebrated 
hiftorian,  went  out  as  Veedor  in  this  expedition, 
Gafpar  de  Efpinofa  as  Alcalde  Mayor,  and  the 
Bachiller  Encifo  as  Alguacil  Mayor,  which  ap- 
pointment boded  no  good  to  Vafco  Nunez. 

The  inftrudlions  given  to  Pedrarias  on  this 
occafion  ftill  exift  ;  and  the  introdudlion  to  them 
is  fo  curious,  and  bears  fo  clofely  on  the  prefent 
fubjedt,  that  it  will  be  deflrable  to  give  an  account 
tions  to  of  it.  After  ftating  in  few  words  the  difcovery 
of  the  Terra  Firma,  the  document  goes  on  to 
declare  the  motives  for  the  expedition, 

"  And,  in  order  that  Our  Lord  may  be  ferved 
"  in  the  faid  lands,  and  His  Holy  Name  made 
"  known,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforefaid 
"  country  converted  to  our  facred  Catholic  faith, 
"  that  they  may  be  inftruded  in  it  and  put  in  the 
"  way  of  falvation,  and  that  there  may  not  be  loft 
"  fuch  a  number  of  fouls  as  hitherto  have  pe- 
"  rifhed,  and  in  order  that  this  deiign  may  have 
"  the  ejfFed:  which  we  defire,  We  have  fent  to  beg 
'*  our  very  Sacred  Father  that  he  would  provide 
"  prelates  who  may  be  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  learn- 
"  ed  and  of  good  example,  to  go  and  teach  and 
"  preach  to  thefe  nations :  and,  for  the  fecurity 
"  of  thefe  perfons,  it  has  been  neceflary  to  pro- 
"  vide  a  certain  number  of  people  who  fhould  go 
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"  and  fettle  in  the  faid  lands,  in  order  that,  by  the 
"  dodrine  of  thefe  ecclefiaftics,  and  by  the  means 
"  of  converfion  of  the  other  Chriftians  (that  is,  by 
"  the  communication  between  the  Chriftians  and 
"  the  Indians)  the  natives  may  more  quietly,  when 
"  converted  to  our  Sacred  Faith,  remain  in  it, 
"  until  they  ihall  be  more  capable  of  receiving 
"  Chriftian  dodlrine  than  it  appears  they  now  are." 
Confidering  what  we  know  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  and  other  armaments,  the  foregoing  ex- 
trad:  may  feem  to  be  a  mere  pretence  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  was  fo,  and  it  entirely  embodies 
the  views  of  the  men  of  that  period.  The  Indians 
were  to  be  converted  to  Chriftianity  and  Chriftian 
polity,  but  this  could  not  be  done,  thefe  Spanifti 
ftatefmen  and  jurifts  thought,  by  dodrine  alone, 
for  it  needed  alfo,  they  maintained,  the  daily 
intercourfe  with  a  civilized  people.  The  Indians 
were  therefore,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  exam- 
ple and  converfation  of  the  Chriftians.  The  par- 
ticular means,  by  which  this  converfion  was  to 
be  effeded,  are  given  In  another  document  of  a 
later  date,  called  the  Inftrudion  to  Pedrarias  de 
Avila  by  the  king,  in  which  the  utmoft  kindnefs 
and  tendernefs  towards  the  Indians,  are  infifted 
upon.  They  are  to  be  attached  by  good  works 
to  Chriftianity.     They  are  to  fee  that  the  Spa- 
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niards  tell  truth,  that  fo  they  may  have  confi- 
dence in  them.  They  are  by  no  means  to  be 
made  war  agalnft,  unlefs  they  are  the  aggrefTors ; 
and,  as  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  the  men  under 
Pedrarias's  command,  that  he  fhould  make  war, 
to  enable  them  to  get  flaves,  it  appears  to  me, 
fays  the  king,  that  the  foundeft  opinion,  in  refer- 
ence to  making  war,  will  be  that  of  the  bifhop.* 
inftruc-  The  important  queftion  of  encomiendas-f  is  then 

Pedrarias.  touched  upon.  Three  modes  of  dealing  with  this 
fubjedt  are  fuggefted.  Firft,  the  Indians  may 
be  given  as  perfonal  fervants,  in  which  cafe  the 
ordinances  in  their  favour  are  to  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  and,  far  from  being  diminifhed  in  their 
humane  tendency,  are  to  be  made  more  confi- 
derate.  The  fhrewd  king  throws  in  a  worldly 
reafon  for  this.  "  If,"  he  fays,  "  in  the  ifland  of 
"  Hifpaniola  the  Indians  have  fled  to  the  moun- 
"  tains  to  efcape  labours  they  were  unaccuftomed 
"  to,  they  will  be  more  able  to  do  fo  in  the  Terra 
"  Firma."    The  next  plan  would  be  (which  is  the 


*  Nav.  Viages,  torn.  3,  p.  348. 

f  The  words  repartimiento  and  encomienda  are  often  ufed  indif- 
criminately  by  Spanifti  authors  ;  but,  fpeaking  accurately,  repar- 
timiento means  the  firft  apportionment  of  Indians — encomienda  the 
apportionment  of  any  Spaniard's  fliare  which  might  become  "  va- 
cant" by  his  death  or  baniftiment.  See  Antonio  de  Leon, 
Conjirmaciones  reales^  cap.  i . 
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one  the  king  rather  leans  to),  that  the  Spaniards 
fhould  make  ufe  of  the  Indians  by  an  agreement 
with  them  {por  via  de  paz  y  de  concierto)  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  Caciques,  if  there  are  fuch  lords  in 
thofe  parts,  will  fupply  a  part  of  the  men  under 
them  to  ferve  the  Spaniards,  a  third,  or  a  fourth, 
or  a  fifth  of  the  people,  to  be  changed  every  few 
months.  If  neither  of  thefe  plans  fhould  be  car- 
ried into  effed,  the  Indians  might  be  left  to  live 
as  they  were  then  living,  but  in  that  cafe  they 
were  to  pay  tribute. 

So  much  for  the  fyftem  of  encomiendas  laid 
down  by  the  king  in  this  very  wife  and  humane 
document. 

With  refpedl  to  making  war  upon  the  Indians, 
they  were  to  be  carefully  informed  and  to  have 
thorough  notice  {entera  noticid)  of  the  danger 
they  would  run  from  war  being  once  commenced, 
namely,  of  thofe  taken  alive  being  made  flaves. 
For  this  purpofe  a  document  was  framed  by  Dr. 
Palacios  Rubios,  a  very  learned  jurift  of  that  day, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council,  a  document  before 
alluded  to,  but  which  it  is  defirable  to  give  again. 
It  went  by  the  name  of  El  Requerimiento  (the 
Requifition),  and  it  ran  thus : 

"  On  the  part  of  the  King,  Don  Fernando,  The  Re- 

r  -       T  1-11  /^  r  quifitio"- 

"  and  of  Dona  Juana,  his  daughter.  Queen  of 
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The  Re-     "  Caftile  and  Leon,  fubduers  of  the  barbarous  na- 

quifition.  .  t     •     /-  t  i  i       i 

"  tions,  we  their  lervants  notify  and  make  known 
"  to  you,  as  beft  we  can,  that  the  Lord  our  God, 
''  living  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the 
"  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom 
"  you  and  we,  and  all  the  men  of  the  world, 
"  were  and  are  defcendants,  and  all  thofe  who 
"  come  after  us.  But,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
"  tude  which  has  fprung  from  this  man  and  wo- 
"  man  in  the  five  thoufand  years  fince  the  world 
"  was  created,  it  was  neceflary  that  fome  men 
"  fhould  go  one  way  and  fome  another,  and  that 
"  they  fhould  be  divided  into  many  kingdoms 
"  and  provinces,  for  in  one  alone  they  could  not 
"  be  fuftained. 

"  Of  all  thefe  nations  God  our  Lord  gave 
"  charge  to  one  man,  called  St.  Peter,  that  he 
"  fhould  be  Lord  and  Superior  of  all  the  men  in 
"  the  world,  that  all  fhould  obey  him,  and  that 
"  he  fhould  be  the  head  of  the  whole  human  race, 
"  wherever  men  fhould  live,  and  under  whatever 
"  law,  fedl,  or  belief  they  fhould  be  ;  and  he  gave 
"  him  the  world  for  his  kingdom  and  jurifdidlion." 

"  And  he  commanded  him  to  place  his  feat  in 
"  Rome,  as  the  fpot  moft  fitting  to  rule  the  world 
"  from ;  but  alfo  he  permitted  him  to  have  his 
"  feat  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  to  judge 
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"  and  govern  all  Chriftians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gen-  The  Re- 

"  tiles,  and  all  other  fedls.     This  man  was  called  ^"' '  '°"* 

"  Pope,  as  if  to  fay.  Admirable  Great  Father  and 

*'  Governor  of  men.    The  men  who  lived  in  that 

"  time  obeyed  that  St.  Peter,  and  took  him  for 

"  Lord,   King,  and  Superior  of  the  univerfe" 

(imagine  what  Tiberius  or  Nero  would  have  faid 

to  this  !)  ;  "  fo  alfo  have  they  regarded  the  others 

"  who  after  him  have  been  eledled  to  the  ponti- 

"  ficate,  and  fo  has  it  been  continued  even  till 

"  now,  and  will  continue  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  One  of  thefe  Pontiffs,  who  fucceeded  in  the 
"  room  of  that  St.  Peter  in  that  dignity  and  feat 
"  which  I  have  mentioned  as  Lord  of  the  world, 
"  made  donation  of  thefe  ifles  and  Terra  Firma  to 
"  the  aforefaid  King  and  Queen  and  to  their  fuc- 
"  ceflbrs,  our  lords,  with  all  that  there  are  in  thefe 
"  territories,  as  is  contained  in  certain  writings 
"  which  pafTed  upon  the  fubjeft  as  aforefaid,  which 
"  you  can  fee  if  you  wifh. 

"  So  their  HighnefTes  are  kings  and  lords  of 
"  thefe  iflands  and  land  of  Terra  Firma  by  virtue 
"  of  this  donation :  and  fome  iflands,  and  indeed 
"  almoft  all  thofe  to  whom  this  has  been  notified, 
"  have  received  and  ferved  their  HighnefTes,  as 
"  lords  and  kings,  in  the  way  that  fubjeds  ought 
"  to  do,  with  good  will,  without  any  refiftance, 

VOL.  11.  I 
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The  Re-     "  immediately,  without  delay,  when  they  were  in- 

quifition. 

"  formed  of  the  aforefaid  fadts.  And  alfo  they  re- 
"  ceived  and  obeyed  the  priefts  whom  their  High- 
"  neffes  fent  to  preach  to  them  and  to  teach  them 
"  our  facred  faith  ;  and  all  thefe,  of  their  own  free 
"  will,  without  any  reward  or  condition,  have  be- 
"  come  Chriftians,  and  are  fo,  and  their  High- 
''  neffes  have  joyfully  and  benignantly  received 
"  them,  and  alfo  have  commanded  them  to  be 
**  treated  as  their  fubjedls  and  vaflals ;  and  you 
"  too  are  held  and  obliged  to  do  the  fame.  Where- 
"  fore,  as  beft  we  can,  we  afk  and  require  you 
"  that  you  confider  what  we  have  faid  to  you, 
"  and  that  you  take  the  time  that  (hall  be  necef- 
"  fary  to  underftand  and  deliberate  upon  it,  and 
"  that  you  acknowledge  the  Church  for  Lady 
"  and  Superior  of  the  whole  world  (por  Senora  y 
"  Superiora  del  univerjo  mundo)^  and  the  high 
"  prieft  called  Pope,  and  in  his  name  the  King 
"  and  Queen  Dona  Juana  our  lords,  in  his  place, 
"  as  fuperiors  and  lords  and  kings  of  thefe  iflands 
"  and  this  Terra  Fir  ma  by  virtue  of  the  faid 
"  donation,  and  that  you  confent  and  give  place 
"  that  thefe  religious  fathers  fhould  declare  and 
"  preach  to  you  the  aforefaid. 

"  If  you  do  fo,  you  will  do  well,  and  that  which 
"  you  are  obliged  to  do  to  their  Highnefles,  and 
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"  we  in  their  name  fhall  receive  you  in  all  love  The  Re- 

"  and  charity,  and  fhall  leave  you  your  wives,  and  '^"^ ' '°"' 

"  your  children,  and  your  lands,  free  without  fer- 

"  vitude,  that  you  may  do  with  them  and  with 

"  yourfelves  freely  that  which  you  like  and  think 

"  beft,  and  they  fhall  not  compel  you  to  turn 

"  Chriftians,  unlefs  you  yourfelves,  when  informed 

*'  of  the  truth,  fhould  wifh  to  be  converted  to 

"  our  facred  Catholic  faith,  as  almofl  all  the  in- 

"  habitants  of  the  refl  of  the  iflands  have  done. 

"  And,  befides  this,  their  HighnefTes  award  you 

"  many  privileges  and  exemptions"  (what  a  clear 

idea  that  muft  have  conveyed !)  "  and  will  grant 

"  you  many  benefits. 

"  But,  if  you  do  not  do  this,  and  malicioufly 
"  make  delay  in  it,  I  certify  to  you  that,  with 
"  the  help  of  God,  we  fhall  powerfully  enter  into 
"  your  country,  and  fhall  make  war  againft  you 
"  in  all  ways  and  manners  that  we  can,  and  fhall 
"  fubjed:  you  to  the  yoke  and  obedience  of  the 
"  Church  and  of  their  HighnefTes ;  we  fhall  take 
"  you  and  your  wives  and  your  children,  and 
"  fhall  make  flaves  of  them,  and  as  fuch  fhall  fell 
"  and  difpofe  of  them  as  their  HighnefTes  may 
"  command ;  and  we  fhall  take  away  your  goods, 
"  and  fhall  do  you  all  the  mifchief  and  damage 
"  that  we  can,  as  to  vafTals  who  do  not  obey  and 
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The  Re-  "  refufe  to  receive  their  lord,  and  refift  and  con- 
"  tradid  him ;  and  we  proteft  that  the  deaths  and 
"  lofTes  which  fliall  accrue  from  this  are  your 
"  fault,  and  not  that  of  their  Highneffes,  or  ours, 
"  nor  of  thefe  cavaliers  who  come  with  us.  And 
"  that  we  have  faid  this  to  you  and  made  this 
"  Requifition,  we  requeft  the  notary  here  prefent 
"  to  give  us  his  teftimony  in  writing,  and  we  afk 
"  the  reft  who  are  prefent  that  they  fhould  be 
"  witneffes  of  this  Requifition." 

If  ever  there  was  a  document  which  it  was 
worth  while  to  give  in  full  in  fuch  a  narrative  as 
the  prefent,  it  is  this  Requifition,  drawn  up  by  the 
learned  Dodlor  Palacios  Rubios.  The  folly  that 
fpreads  through  it,  when  contrafted  with  the  fa- 
gacity  which  pervades  the  inftrudlions  and  the 
private  letters  of  the  King  and  the  Council,  is  an 
illuftration  of  how  long  fooHfh  conceits  linger  in 
the  halls  of  learning  and  among  profeflions,  even 
when  they  are  beginning  to  be  banifhed  from  the 
world  at  large.  I  muft  confefs  that  the  comicality  of 
the  document  has  often  cheered  me  in  the  midft  of 
tedious  refearch,  or  endlefs  details  of  fmall  battles. 
The  logic,  the  hiftory,  even  the  grammatical  con- 
ftrudtion,  are  all,  as  it  feems  to  me,  alike  in  error. 
Stupendous  aflumptions  are  the  ftaple  of  the  do- 
cument, and  the  very  terms,  fuch  as  "  Church," 
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"  privileges,"  "  vaflalage,"  "  exemptions,"  are 
fuch  as  require  a  knowledge  of  Chriftianity  and 
of  the  peculiar  civilization  of  Europe  for  any- 
body to  underftand.  Then,  when  it  is  imagined 
how  little  thefe  difficulties  would  be  fmoothed  by 
tranflation,  we  may  fancy  what  ideas  the  reading 
of  the  document,  even  when  it  was  read,  con- 
veyed to  a  number  of  Indians  fitting  in  a  circle 
fquatting  on  their  hams. 

The  above  Requifition,  however,  which  at  lead 
was  meant  to  be  very  gracious  to  the  Indians,  was 
not  neceflarily  to  be  ufed  on  all  occafions.  There 
were  Indians  who  might  be  taken  without  even 
the  reading  of  the  Requifition,  Thefe  were  the 
Caribs,  or  cannibals.  There  is  an  efpecial  para- 
graph in  the  infl:ru6lions  to  Pedrarias  devoted  to 
thefe  cannibals,  in  which  that  governor  is  ordered 
to  touch,  if  he  can  do  fb  without  delay  or  incon- 
venience, at  the  iflands  of  the  cannibals,  which 
are  named,  Ifla  Fuerte,  Ifla  de  San  Bernaldo, 
Santa  Cruz,  Guira,  Cartagena,  and  Camarico  de 
Go.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  "  iflands"  (Carta- 
gena was  not  an  ifland)  are  given  as  flaves  be- 
caufe  they  were  faid  to  eat  human  flefli,  and  be- 
caufe  of  the  injuries  they  were  faid  to  have  done 
to  the  Spaniards  and  to  the  other  Indians. 

This  is  the  weakeft  part,  according  to  my  judg- 
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merit,  of  the  whole  of  the  policy  of  thofe  who 
ruled  over  Indian  affairs  at  the  Court  of  Spain. 
Who  was  to  define  cannibalifm  ?  And  would 
not  the  modes  of  dealing  with  the  cannibals  ne- 
cefTarily  fpread  to  others  ?  And  would  not  any 
injuries,  infli(5ted  on  the  innocent,  read  in  an  offi- 
cial document,  as  if  they  were  all  right,  by  the 
eafy  introdudion  of  the  word  cannibal  ?  I  had 
come  to  the  conclufion  that  cannibals  and  thofe 
who  ufed  poifoned  arrows  were  fure  to  be  fet 
down  as  one  and  the  fame  people,  and  I  am  con- 
firmed by  a  ftanza  in  the  works  of  the  old  poet 
and  foldier,  Juan  de  Caftellanos,  where,  fpeaking 
of  fome  Caribs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Martha,  he  fays,  that  they  were  called  Caribs,  not 
becaufe  they  ate  human  flefh,  but  becaufe  they 
defended  their  houfes  well.* 

It  is  true  that  in  thefe  inftrudlons  it  is  ordered 
that,  for  the  fake  of  being  more  entirely  in  the 
right,  the  Requifition  fhould  be  read  even  before 
proceeding  to  capture  cannibals,  if  the  way  of 
doing  fo  can  be  found  ;  but,  if  not,  they  might 
be  captured  without  any  of  thefe  ceremonies. 

*  "  Mas  al  fin  fueron  a  provincia  liana 
"  Que  Uamaron  Caribes,  tierra  rafa, 
"  No  porque  all!  comiefen  carne  humana, 
"  Mas  porque  defendian  bien  fu  cafa." 

Elegias,  parte  2,  canto  3. 
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Furnifhed,  however,  with  all  thefe  aids,  with 
wife  inftrudions,  with  this  grotefque  Requifition, 
probably  with  the  thoughtful  fuggeftions  given  in 
converfation  by  the  king,  or  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Burgos,  with  an  able  ftafF  of  official  men,  amongft 
whom  was  one  who  had  had  fuch  experience  of 
the  country  as  the  Bachiller  Encifo,  above  all, 
with  a  gallant  company  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
armed  well  and  well  accoutred,*  Pedrarias  fet  fail  Pedrarias 
from  the  Port  of  San  Lucar,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  carien.  °^ 
veffels,-}-  on  the  twelfth  of  April  1 5 14.  This  was 
one  of  the  greateft  expeditions  fent  out  to  the 
Indies  in  thofe  times,  and  it  cofl  the  King  of  Spain 
a  very  large  outlay.  Had  it  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  wife  and  great  man  like  Columbus,  or 
even  of  a  great  commander  like  Cortes  or  Vafco 
Nunez,  it  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  wife 
colonization  of  South  America ;  but  great  means 
feldom  come  into  great  hands,  or,  perhaps,  the 
world  would  advance  too  faft ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  moft  important  and  fuccefsful  ex- 
periments are  moftly  made,  like  thofe  of  great 


*  "  La  mas  lucida  gente  que  de  Efpana  ha  falido,"  fays  one  of 
them,  Pafcual  de  Andagoya. 

•f-  Pafcual  de  Andagoya  fays  nineteen  veffels :  every  other  ac- 
count that  I  have  feen  makes  the  number  of  the  veffels  fmaller. 
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inventors  in  mechanics  or  chemiflry,  with  few, 
fhabby,  and  ill-fitting  materials. 

The  armament  under  Pedrarias  was  at  its  firft 
outfet  driven  back  by  a  great  ftorm  and  obliged 
to  refit,  but  afterwards  met  with  little  difafter,  and 
not  with  much  adventure,  in  its  voyage.  Before 
reaching  Darien,  they  entered  the  harbour  of  Santa 
Martha  on  the  mainland,  where,  according  to  one 
account,  the  Indians,  who  were  now  well  aware 
of  the  nature  of  their  vifitors,  entering  into  the 
fea  as  far  as  they  could  wade,  difcharged  their 
poifoned  arrows  at  the  fhips,  and  thus  killed  two 
men.  Pedrarias  ordered  a  fally,  and  headed  it 
himfelf.  The  Indians  fled,  and  the  Spaniards 
carried  off  the  Indian  women  and  children,  and 
defpoiled  their  habitations.  Another  account  fays 
that  Pedrarias,  "  wanting  to  know  the  fecret  of 
"  the  land  "*  (fince  the  creation  of  the  world  fine 
words  have  never  been  wanting  for  queftionable 
tranfadlions),  difembarked  all  his  men,  and  made 
an  attack  on  an  Indian  town,  which  he  defpoiled. 
Afterwards,  however,  it  appears  that  Pedrarias  let 
fome  of  the  captives  go  free.  As  yet,  perhaps, 
the  king's  orders  to  be  kind  to  the  Indians  were 

*  "  Quifo  faber  el  fecreto  de  la  tierra." 
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not  forgotten.  Purfuing  its  courfe  weftward  the 
Expedition  touched  at  the  Ifla  Fuerte,  and  after- 
wards, entering  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  made  its  way 
to  the  new  fettlement  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  An- 
tigua del  Darien. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba,  Pedrarias  fent  a  meflenger  to 
Vafco  Nunez  to  inform  him  of  his  arrival.  The 
mefTenger  did  not  find  Vafco  Nunez  furrounded 
by  any  of  the  ufual  figns  of  power  and  fplendour, 
but  clothed  in  a  cotton  fliirt,  loofe  drawers  and 
fandals,  overlooking  and  helping  fome  Indians 
to  put  a  ftraw  thatch  on  a  houfe.  On  hearing  the 
meflage,  Vafco  Nufiez,  who  had  no  doubt  well 
confidered  his  part,  fent  a  refpedlful  welcome  to 
the  new  governor,  and  faid  that  the  colonifts 
were  ready  to  receive  him.  The  little  colony 
now  confifted  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  foldiers, 
men  inured  to  danger,  and,  to  ufe  the  expreffive 
words  of  the  original,  "  tanned  with  labours." 
It  is  faid  that  there  was  much  difcufllon  amongft 
them  in  what  way  they  iOhould  receive  Pedrarias ; 
and  the  hifl:orian  Herrera  thinks,  but  not  juflly, 
as  it  feems  to  me,  that  thefe  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men  could  have  maftered  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred, whom  Pedrarias  brought  with  him.  In  a 
month's  time  this  might  have  been  fo ;  but  at 
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prefent  thefe  fifteen  hundred  men,  being  chofen 
perfons,  in  the  befl  fpirit,  admirably  equipped, 
and  with  the  terror  of  the  king's  name,  would 
have  fcattered  Vafco  Nunez's  men  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.  Vafco  Nunez's  counfels  of  peace 
prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  fhould  go 
out  unarmed,  and  in  the  peaceful  drefs  of  magif- 
trates,  not  of  foldiers.  The  new  colonifls  there- 
fore— one  of  them  certainly  with  a  heavy  heart, 
but  all  with  apparent  joyfulnefs,  —  came  out  to 
Pedrarias  meet  their  countrymen,  finging  the  "  Te  Deum." 
Daiien.       Pedrarias  landed  and  billeted  his  men. 

It  is  a  cuftom,  I  believe,  even  in  our  own  times, 
that  the  minifter  coming  in  fhould  have  a  long 
conference  with  the  minifler  going  out,  and,  if 
this  is  requifite  in  fettled  countries,  it  was  far 
more  fo  in  thofe  new-found  flates,  where  the  in- 
habitants, the  climate,  the  provifions,  the  geogra- 
phy, and  the  mode  of  warfare  were  all  unknown 
to  the  new  comers.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
Pedrarias  fummoned  Vafco  Nunez  to  his  prefence, 
and,  with  gracious  words  refpedting  the  appre- 
ciation of  Vafco's  fervices  which  was  now  en- 
tertained at  court,  requefted  him  to  give  an  exadl 
account  of  this  new  land,  and  of  the  men  who 
inhabited  it.  Vafco  Nuriez  replied  fittingly  to 
this  courtefy,  and  promifed  to  give  an  account 
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in  writing,  which  he  did  in  the  courfe  of  two  days, 
and  which  contained  the  whole  narrative  of  his 
adminiftration  that  had  now  continued  for  three 
years.  He  alfo  defcribed  the  rivers,  fiflures  {que- 
bradas)  and  mountains  where  he  had  found  gold, 
the  Caciques  he  had  made  allies  of  (thefe  were 
more  than  twenty),  and  his  journey  of  difcovery 
to  the  South  Sea  and  to  the  "  Rich  Ifle,"  as  it 
was  called,  of  pearls. 

The  firft  thing  after  this  to  be  done,  was  to 
take  the  rejidencia^  of  Vafco  Nunez,  the  refult  of 
which  was,  that  for  the  injuries  done  to  Encifo 
and  others,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  feveral 
thoufand  caflellanos,  and  was  put  into  confine-  Vafco 
ment,  but  afterwards,  in  confideration  of  his  fer-  put  into 

r  .    r  confine- 

vices,  was  let  tree.  njgnt^ 

The  next  thing  was  to  prepare  to  make  fettle- 

ments  in  the  territories  of  Comogre,  Poncha,  and 

Pocorofa,  as  Vafco  Nunez  had  written  to  advife 

the  king,  when  he  was  fuggefting  the  expedition 

to  difcover  the  South  Sea.     While  preparation 

was  being  made  for  thefe  expeditions,  Pedrarias's 

people  began  to  fall  idle.    The  fituation  of  Darien 

was  very  unhealthy,  and  the  new-comers  not  only 

fuffered  from  the  effedls  of  the  climate,  but  from 

*  A  Spanifti  phrafe  — meaning  fomething  like  impeachment, 
only  that  to  take  a  refidencia  was  a  cuftomary  thing. 
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Terrible  thofc  of  fhecr  hunger.  On  difembarking,  the 
Darien.  provifions  brought  by  the  fleet  had  been  divided 
amongfl;  the  men,  but  the  flour  and  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  provifions  were  found  to  have  been 
fpoilt  by  the  fea.  The  old  colonifts  were  not  in 
any  way  prepared  for  fuch  an  acceflion  to  their 
numbers,  and  there  were  no  neighbouring  Indians 
who  might  aflift  in  fuch  an  emergency.  The  ex- 
pedition had  thus  failed  into  the  very  jaws  of 
famine.  Men  In  filks  and  brocades  abfolutely 
perifhed  of  hunger,  and  might  be  feen  feeding 
like  cattle  upon  herbage.  One  of  the  principal 
hidalgos  went  through  the  fl:reet,  faying  that  he 
was  perifliing  of  hunger,  and  in  fight  of  the  whole 
town  dropt  down  dead.  In  lefs  than  a  month 
feven  hundred  men  periflied.  Pedrarias  himfelf 
was  taken  ill,  and  by  the  advice  of  phyficians, 
went  to  a  fliation  at  a  little  dlfl:ance  from  the  town. 
All  thefe  misfortunes  delayed  the  expeditions,  and 
-  probably  indlfpofed  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
adventure  they  had  come  upon.*  They  muil 
have  felt  difappointed  and  defperate,  and  there- 
fore were  ready  for  any  cruelty. 
Juan  de  One  of  the  firft  of  his  captains  whom  Pedrarias 

Expedi-      fent  out  was  Juan  de  Ayora  with  four  hundred 

tion.  

*  Some  of  the  principal  men  were  allowed  to  return  to  Spain, 
and  they  came  to  Cuba,  as  will  afterwards  be  feen. 
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men  in  a  fhip  and  three  caravels,  to  get  gold 
and  to  make  fettlements  by  building  fortrefTes  in 
Comogre's  country  and  in  that  of  Pocorofa  and 
Tubanama.  Juan  de  Ayora  proved  to  be  a  terrible 
tyrant.  The  friendly  Caciques  Comogre,  Poncha, 
and  Pocorofa,  who  had  been  very  dutiful  to  Vafco 
Nuiiez,  came  with  their  gold  to  this  new  Spanifh 
chief;  but  their  people  were  harafTed  and  made 
flaves,  and  their  wives  were  carried  off.  The 
fame  thing  happened  to  Tubanama,  who,  being 
more  valorous  and  powerful,  took  to  arms,  but 
without  avail.  Juan  de  Ayora  fought  to  deal  with 
a  Cacique  called  Sacativa,  as  he  had  done  with 
the  reft  ;  but  this  Indian  chief,  whofe  territories 
were  on  the  fea-fliore,  having  put  the  women  and 
children  in  fafety,  deferted  his  town,  and  lay  hid 
in  ambufcade.  When  the  Spaniards  landed,  he 
made  an  attack  upon  them,  and  wounded  Juan 
de  Ayora,  who  refolved  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
Pocorofa's  territory — where  he  had  built  a  town 
called  Santa  Cruz — and  would  have  done  fo  on 
Pocorofa  himfelf,  had  not  a  friendly  Spaniard, 
named  Eflava,  warned  Pocorofa,  who  fought  fafety 
in  flight.  For  this  timely  notice  given  by  Eflava, 
when  it  was  difcovered,  he  narrowly  efcaped  hang- 
ing at  the  hands  of  Juan  de  Ayora. 

The  Licentiate  Zuazo,  a  diftinguiflied  lawyer 
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who  was  fent  by  Ximenes  a  few  years  afterwards 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  defcribes  graphically  the  deal- 
ings of  this  Spanifh  captain,  Juan  de  Ayora,  with 
one  of  the  friendly  Caciques.     On  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians,  fuppofing  it  was 
their  old  friend  Vafco  Nunez,  made  great  prepa- 
rations with  roaft  meat,  game,  bread  and  wine  to 
entertain  him.     When  Juan  de  Ayora  arrived, 
he  and  his  men  fat  down  to  this  repaft.     "  But 
"  where  is  the  tiba,"  faid  the  Cacique  {tiba  was 
their    name    for   chief) .?    upon   which   Juan   de 
Ayora  was  pointed  out  to  him ;  but  he  replied, 
this  was  not  the  "  tiba,"  for  he  knew  Vafco  Nunez 
well.     The  poor  Cacique  was  foon  to  underftand 
the  difference  more  clearly  ;  for  after  dinner  Juan 
de  Ayora  fent  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  give 
gold,  unlefs  he  wifhed  to  be  burnt,  or  thrown  to 
the  dogs.     The  Cacique  fent  for  a  little  gold  that 
he  had,  and  prefented  it.     This  did  not  fatisfy 
the  Spanifh  captain.   Then  the  wretched  Cacique, 
who  was  bound,  defired  his  vaffals  to  bring  ail 
the  gold  that  they  had  ;  but,  when  it  was  brought, 
Juan  de  Ayora  was  ftill  diffatisfied  with  the  quan- 
tity, and  demanded  more.     The  Cacique  begged 
that  the  Spaniard  would  be  content,  as  he  had 
given  all  the  gold  he  had ;   but  Juan  de  Ayora, 
with  all  the  relentlefs  rage  of  a  robber  who  finds 
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fmaller  booty  than  he  expefted,  caufed  the  un- 
happy Indian  to  be  burnt.*  By  fuch  doings,  or 
at  leafl:  by  the  mofl:  wanton  rapine,  he  fucceeded 
in  obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  gold  ;  but  neither 
the  king,  nor  Pedrarias,  nor  the  expedition,  was 
any  the  better  for  this  gold,  as  Juan  de  Ayora  took 
ihip,  and,  furtively  making  off  with  all  his  ill- 
gotten  plunder,  was  not  heard  of  more.  "  In  all 
"  the  turmoils  that  have  taken  place  beyond  fea, 
"  nothing  has  difpleafed  me  fo  much  as  this  man's 
"  avarice,  which  has  thus  difturbed  the  minds  of 
"  the  chiefs,  which  before  were  at  peace  with  us." 
Thus  does  the  honeft  and  out-fpeaking  Peter 
Martyr  exprefs  himfelf,  who,  although  he  was  a 
friend  to  Pedrarias,  did  not  hefitate  to  throw 
fome  fufpicion  in  the  matter  upon  that  governor, 
for  which,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  flighteft  foundation. 

As  for  Juan  de  Ayora's  colony  at  Santa  Cruz, 
it  met  with  the  fate  which  its  founder  and  his 
doings  deferved.  The  Spaniards  there  gave  the 
greateft  offence  to  the  furrounding  Indians.  Po- 
corofa  and  his  people  came  down  upon  the  fettle- 
ment  in  the  dead  of  the  night :  the  Indians  and 
Spaniards  had  a  defperate  encounter,  and  when 

•  Documentos  ineditos  para  la  hiftoria  de  Efpariia,  t.  2,  p.  360. 
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morning  broke,  there  were  only  five  left  of  the 
Spaniards,  who,  flying,  bore  the  news  of  their 
defeat  to  Darien.  The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  was 
not  in  exiflience  more  than  fix  months. 

The  next  enterprife  worth  mentioning  is  that 
Enclfo  which  Pedrarias  entrufted  to  the  Bachiller  En- 
Cena.  cifo,  fending  him  alfo  into  the  territory  of  Genu. 
The  Bachiller,  as  a  man  learned  in  the  law,  could 
not  comport  himfelf  after  the  fafhion  of  rude  cap- 
tains, but,  before  making  any  attack  upon  the 
Indians,  he  duly  read  to  them  that  long  Requifi- 
tion  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Palacios  Rubios.  It  may 
be  noted,  I  think,  in  the  courfe  of  this  narrative, 
that  the  men  of  education  always  behave  a  little 
better  than  the  reft.  Encifo's  account  of  the  ef- 
fedt  of  reading  this  Requifition,  which  he  gives 
in  a  fimple,  innocent  way,  is  very  interefting. 
Making  his  appeal  to  two  of  the  Caciques  of  Cenu, 
he  tells  them  the  whole  ftory  of  the  world,  as 
written  in  the  Requifition — How  there  was  one 
God,  three  and  one,  who  governed  the  Heavens 
and  the  earth :  and  how  He  had  come  inta  the 
world  and  had  left  in  his  place  Saint  Peter  ;  and 
how  Saint  Peter  had  left,  as  fuccefl!br,  the  Pope, 
as  Lord  of  the  univerfe ;  and  how,  as  fuch  Lord, 
the  Pope  had  given  this  land  of  the  Indies  and 
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Cenu  to  the  King  of  Caftile.  All  this  being  pre- 
mifed,  it  was  eafy  to  fhow  that  obedience  was  to 
be  inftantly  rendered  to  him,  the  Bachiller  En- 
cifo,  as  one  of  the  captains  of  the  King  of  Caftile. 
But  the  Caciques  took  an  objedlion,  to  ufe  a  law- 
yer's phrafe,  to  Encifo's  hiftory.  "  They  replied 
"  to  him,"  he  tells  us,  "  that,  with  refped  to  what 
"  I  faid  about  there  being  but  one  God,  and  that 
'^  he  governed  the  Heaven  and  the  earth,  and  was 
*'  Lord  of  all  things,  that  it  feemed  good  to  them, 
"  and  fo  it  muft  be  ;  but  that  in  what  I  faid  about 
"  the  Pope  being  the  Lord  of  all  the  univerfe  in 
"  the  place  of  God,  and  that  he  had  given  the 
"  land  of  the  Indies  to  the  King  of  Caftile,  the 
"  Pope  muft  have  been  drunk  when  he  did  it,  for 
"  he  gave  what  was  not  his;*  alfo,  that  the  king, 
"  who  afked  for,  or  received,  this  gift,  muft  be 
"  fome  madman  {algun  loco),  for  that  he  afked  to 
"  have  that  given  him  which  belonged  to  others ; 
"  and  they  added,  that,  ftiould  he  come  there  to 
"  take  it,  they  would  put  his  head  on  a  ftake. 
"  They  were  lords  of  this  country,  and  there  was 
"  no  need  of  any  other." 

Upon  this  bold  anfwer,  Encifo  proceeded  in 

*  "  Dijeron  que  el  Papa  debia  eftar  borracho  cuando  lo  hizo, 
"  pues  daba  lo  que  no  era  fuyo." — Enciso,  Suma  de  Geographia. 

VOL.   II.  K 
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his  formal  way  to  expound  to  them  the  threaten- 
Ings  of  the  Requifition ;  to  which  they  only  re- 
plied, that  they  would  put  his  head  on  a  flake, — 
a  threat  which,  as  he  fays,  they  tried  to  carry  into 
effed,  but  he  was  too  ftrong  for  them,  and  put 
them  to  flight,  though  they  made  a  vigorous  re- 
fiftance.  Afterwards  he  captured  one  of  thefe 
Caciques ;  and  Encifo  mentions,  that  the  Cacique 
was  a  man  of  much  truth,  who  kept  his  word, 
and  that  evil  feemed  to  him  evil,  and  good,  good ; 
by  which  the  Bachiller  means,  that  they  thought 
alike  on  many  points  of  law  and  morality.  To 
us,  who  are  byftanders,  as  it  were,  it  feems  a  fad 
pity  to  have  deftroyed  by  force  the  polity  which 
had  brought  fuch  a  man  as  this  Cacique  to  the 
head  of  affairs  in  his  tribe ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  fpeech  of  the  two  Caciques 
of  Cenu,  flripped  of  its  rudenefs,  was  fomewhat 
of  an  anfwer  to  the  demands  of  both  Pope  and 
King. 

No  further  information  is  given  by  Encifo  of 
this  expedition  to  Cenu ;  and  it  needed  not  his 
filence  to  convince  us  of  the  unprofitable  nature 
of  the  undertaking. 

Amongft  other  expeditions  fitted  out  by  Pe- 
drarias,  there  is  one  which  deferves  mention,  and 
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at  the  head  of  which  was  a  certain  Gafpar  de  Mo-  Morales  is 
rales.     This  captain  was  fent  to  the  South  Sea,  Gulf  of 
to  find  pearls  in  the  iflands  called  Tezaregui,  guei_^'* 
fituated  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel — the  chief 
ifland  being  that  one  renowned  for  pearls,  which 
Vafco  Nunez,  after  difcovering  the  South  Sea, 
had  been  anxious  to  vifit,  but  was  difluaded  from 
doing  fo  by  his  friend  Chiapes.    The  force  which 
Gafpar  de  Morales  had  at  his  command  confifted 
of  eighty  men — that  is,  eighty  Spaniards,  for  in 
all  thefe  expeditions  there  was  generally  a  nume- 
rous retinue  of  Indians. 

On  his  way  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  Mo- 
rales met  with  another  of  the  captains  of  Pedra- 
rias,  named  Becerra,  who  was  laden  with  gold, 
and  accompanied  by  flaves  taken  from  the  terri- 
tories of  thofe  Caciques  who  had  been  friendly  to 
Vafco  Nuiiez,  and  who  had  received  Becerra,  as 
if  he,  too,  were  a  friend.  Morales  purfued  a  like 
fyftem  of  devaftation  with  that  of  Becerra,  glean- 
ing what  fpoil  he  could  after  the  devaftation  made 
by  his  brother  officer.  On  one  particular  occa- 
fion,  which  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  proceedings 
of  Morales,  he  and  his  men  came  upon  an  Indian 
town  in  the  midft  of  fome  feftivity.  It  was  the 
cuftom  in  thefe  feftivals  for  the  men  and  the 
women  to  fit  apart.     The  followers  of  Morales 
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thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for  capturing 
female  prifoners ;  they,  therefore,  feized  the  In- 
dian women  prefent,  and  carried  them  off,  the 
men  making  the  moft  defperate  efforts  to  reicue 
their  wives  and   daughters,  but  without  avail. 
This  mode  of  converting  the  Indians  to  Chrif- 
tianity — for  we  muft  recolleA  that,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  King  Ferdinand's  inftru<9ions,  it  was 
to  protect  miffionaries  that  thefe  bands  of  armed 
men  were  employed — naturally  aroufed  the  moft 
deadly  hatred  in  the  Indians.     They  formed  a 
great  confpiracy  to  deftroy  Morales,  in  which  no 
fewer  than  twenty  Caciques  were  engaged.     Un- 
fortunately, amongft  the  conspirators  there  was  a 
Cacique  accompanying  the  principal  body  of  Spa- 
niards, for  at  that  time  they  happened  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  three  parties.  This  Cacique  was 
informed  of  the  partial  fuccefs  of  the  conipiracv, 
that  is,  of  the  Indians  having  deftroyed  ten  Spa- 
niards who  were  fep>arated  from  the  main  body, 
upon  which  he  inilantly  fled  during  the  night. 
Morales,  with  his  fufpicions  awakened  bv  this  fud- 
den  flight,  ordered  purfuit  to  be  made  after  the 
fugitive  Cacique,  who,  being  taken,  and  the  tor- 
ture being  applied  to  him,  confefled  what  he  knew. 
By  means  of  the  intelligence  thus  obtained,  the 
Spanifh  commander  was  enabled  to  defeat  the 
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plans  of  the  confpirators.  Falling  at  daybreak 
upon  the  united  forces  of  the  Indians,  when  they 
were  quite  unprepared  for  fuch  an  attack,  he  put 
them  to  flight,  and,  afterwards  capturing  twenty 
Caciques,  he  defliroyed  them  by  giving  them  to 
his  dogs  to  tear  to  pieces.  All  this  took  place  on 
the  return  of  Morales  from  the  iflands  to  which 
he  had  been  fent,  where  he  had  been  received  in 
the  moft  friendly  manner,  and  had  obtained  a  great 
number  of  moft  valuable  pearls. 

By  the  failure  of  this  confpiracy  and  the  daughter 
of  the  Caciques,  Morales  probably  felt  more  at  his 
cafe,  and,  infl:ead  of  returning  at  once  to  Darien, 
he  directed  his  courfe  to  the  territories  of  a  Ca- 
cique, called  Biru,  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
San  Miguel.  This  Cacique  was  faid  to  be  very 
warlike  and  very  rich.  It  is  conjecflured  to  have 
been  from  a  corruption  of  his  name  that  the  great 
kingdom  of  Peru  was  fo  called. 

In  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  where  a  really  warlike 
chief  was  to  be  attacked,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  reading  of  the  Requifition  was  a  very  public 
and  formal  one.  Indeed,  Las  Cafas  fays,  that, 
in  general,  the  Spaniards  approached  the  Indian 
towns  marching  filently,  and  halting  about  mid- 
night, when  thofe  primaeval  forefts  muft  have 
been  witnefles  to  ftrange  fcenes.     For  then  they 
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read  to  themfelves  and  the  trees*  the  Requifition 
(the  grotefque  Is  feldom  far  removed  from  the 
terrible  !),  no  doubt  muttering  very  faft  the  well- 
known  words,  "  Caciques  and  Indians  of  the  town 
"  of  fo  and  fo,  we  give  you  to  know  how  there  Is 
"  one  God,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  how  he  left  our  holy 
"  Pope  as  univerfal  Lord,  &c.  &c. ;  and  how  the 
"  holy  Pope  gave  to  the  kings  of  Caftile,"  &c. 
&c.  ;  and  thus,  having  gabbled  through  the  do- 
cument, they  refumed  filence  till  they  burft  upon 
the  Indian  town  with  the  cry  of  "  Santiago,"  a 
word  which  I  do  not  find  in  the  Requifition,  though 
it  is  the  word  which  muft  often  have  been  the 
firft  and  the  only  Spanllh  one  the  Indians  lived 
to  hear. 

The  warlike  Cacique  Biru,  though  he  was 
attacked  by  night  and  his  town  was  fet  fire  to, 
was  not  conquered.  He  fled  at  firft,  but  then 
turned  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  fought  with  them 
for  a  whole  day,  the  refult  appearing  doubtful. 
The  Spaniards  were  at  laft  vldlorlous,  but  it  was 
too  hardly  earned  a  vidory  to  profit  much  by, 
and  they  did  not  ftay  in  Biru's  country.  Mean- 
while the  people  of  the  twenty  flaughtered  Ca- 
ciques united  together,  and  prefled  Morales  hard, 

*  Entie  fi  leian  el  lequirimiento  a  los  arboles. 
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as  he  was  making  his  way  back  to  Darien.  To 
free  himfelf,  the  Spanifh  commander  had  recourfe 
to  a  moft  cruel  expedient.  He  ftabbed  his  Indian  Cruelty  of 
captives  at  intervals  as  he  went  along,  hoping 
thus  to  occupy  the  purfuing  Indians.  This  inci- 
dent is  alluded  to  in  becoming  terms  of  indigna- 
tion by  Vafco  Nuiiez,  now  a  critical  obferver  of 
other  men's  doings,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  where 
he  fays  that  a  more  cruel  deed  was  never  heard  of 
among  Moors,  Chriftians,  or  any  other  people.* 
At  laft  Morales  and  his  men,  having  fought  their 
way  with  immenfe  valour,  if  fuch  a  word  can  be 
juftly  ufed  to  fuch  men,  and  having  had  the  moft 
frightful  difficulties  and  fufferings  to  contend 
with  from  the  nature  of  the  country  they  pafTed 
through,  reached  Darien.  Pizarro  was  in  this 
expedition,  and  feems  to  have  been  employed  as 
fecond  in  command.  It  was  a  terrible  fchool 
which  the  future  conqueror  of  Peru  was  brought 
up  in. 

The  governor  of  Darien  continued  to  fend  out 
expeditions  fuch  as  thofe  of  Morales,  which  are 
painful  to  read  of,  and  tirefome  to  relate,  and 


*  "  Una  crueldad  la  mayor  que  nunca  fe  ha  hecho  entre  alara- 
"  bes  y  criftianos,  ni  otra  ninguna  generacion."  —  Nav.  CoL  de 
Viag.  torn.  3,  p.  378. 
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which,  when  they  brought  back  much  gold  and 
many  flaves,  were  ftlll,  even  In  the  views  of  ftatef- 
men  of  that  time,  unfortunate,  as  they  founded 
nothing,  and  led  to  nothing  except  to  a  profound 
hatred  in  thofe  parts,  of  the  name  and  nation  of 
the  Spaniards. 
Becerra's  The  next  expedition  of  note  that  Pedrarias  fent 
tion.  out  was  led  by  Becerra,  the  fame  man  whom 

Morales  met,  as  he  was  going  out  upon  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pearl  iflands,  and  who  had  already 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  the  ravages  he  had  made 
in  the  territories  of  the  Caciques  formerly  in  ftridb 
alliance  with  Vafco  Nuiiez.  Becerra  was  not  only 
well  furnifhed  with  men,  but  carried  with  him  all 
the  apparatus  of  war  ;  amongft  which  were  pieces 
of  artillery  capable  of  throwing  large  balls,  large 
for  that  time  at  leaft,  "  as  big,"  we  are  told,  "  as 
"  an  egg."  Becerra's  destination  was  Cenu,  a 
territory  familiar  to  us  as  the  fcene  of  the  Bachiller 
Encifo's  fingular  converfation  with  the  two  Ca- 
ciques :  the  reafon  why  all  this  apparatus  which 
Becerra  carried  with  him  was  confidered  particu- 
larly requifite  on  this  occafion  was  that  he  had  to 
carry  on  war  with  the  Caribs.*    We  know,  how- 


*  "  Ad  belium  Caribibus  in  ipfa  Caribana  gerendum  verfus 
"  vicum  Turufy." — Pet.  Martyr,  323. 
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ever,  that  it  led  to  no  good  refult.  After  hearing 
Co  often  of  the  defl:ru<5lion  and  difperfion  of  the 
Indians,  that,  in  general,  each  ftory  feems  but  a 
counterpart  of  the  one  that  came  before  it,  it 
is  a  comfort  to  find  occafionally  that  they  have 
a  great  fuccefs.  It  was  fo  in  this  cafe.  Not  one  The  in 
of  Becerra's  men  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  torious. 
total  deftrudion  which  this  expedition  met  with. 
One  Indian  youth  alone  made  his  way  back  to 
Darien,  half-dead  with  hunger ;  and  he  told  the 
governor  of  the  fate  of  Becerra  and  his  com- 
pany. 

The  ftory  was,  that  Becerra  had  entered  by 
unknown  ways  into  this  province  of  Genu,  which 
Encifo  with  all  legal  forms  had  duly  ravaged,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  Indians  were  fully  prepared 
to  receive  fuch  theological  inftrudtion  as  was  com- 
monly fent  to  them  by  the  biftiop  and  the  go- 
vernor of  Darien.  Accordingly  they  wounded 
Becerra's  men  with  poifoned  arrows,  they  embar- 
rafled  the  ways  with  felled  timber,  and  finally, 
ufing  the  arts  of  diflimulation  as  well  as  of  war, 
they  contrived,  when  affifting  Becerra's  men  to 
crofs  a  great  river,  to  deftroy  them  all.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  chances  ftill  remaining  for  the  In- 
dians in  their  warfare,  that  it  ftiould  be  in  or  near 
water,  in  which  element  they  were  far  more  at 
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art  ::'  .r  !t  »?  '  _     :on§e&. 


cc  ^. 


Tbe  late  expedidaas  had  been  £>  manHelUy 
imfuccdsfiilj  that  the  governor  of  Dariea  began 
to  tmke  ^e  ^/"e  of  affimrs  much  to  heart.  He 
orcrrri  v  3f-?5oafe,  «  Caja  de  U  F§a£- 

tic-  -  ~nal  of  difiiefe : 

he  alio,  in  cocgimttion  with  the  bifhop,  ordered 
pnhBc  laaycTi;  ::  :t  :-z-zi  _"?,  that  God  mi^t 
Amnjwt.  his  IT r;  but  I  do  not  find 

that  any  cLir.rr  T'lreinaccoEdance 

with  tfccf e  r  -  ti!2t  the  next 


leems  :  :  jt  in  a  dilTerent  direc- 

tkm  in: \  "dy  to  Xombre  de 


'oztoanotte 

ired  the  fts.:; 

Tbisespcs; 
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muft  have  reached   Darien  in  ven    :  ^te 

mood,  and  couki  not  have  bfoi^^  r  : ": 

to  the  governor's  imnd. 

TTie  laft  that  I  fhall  mentionj  and  one  of  the 
moft  memorabk,  of  Pedrarias's  expeditions,  W2s 
that  &at  out  under  his  AlralHp  Mayor,  Fipmnifa. 
In  this  expeditkm  there  went  a  Fnmnifan  monk, 
called  Frandfix)  de  San  Roman.     He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Father  Pedro  de  Cordova,  the  head  of 
the  Dominicans,  wfaidi  letter  the  Father  gave  to 
T^s  Ca&s,  and  in  which  San  Rflunn  berrcz.  "_=.: 
Pedro  de  Cordova,  for  the  love  of  G :  1       :  —  1 
fpeak  to  the  anthofities  at  St.  Dorni- r      1      r    : 
it  as  a  matter  of  conirifiire  to  rhe-    : :  :        -  -  '- 
remedy  for  the  Terra  Fmna  v     :         :.z  -  tl-t.:: 
were  deftrovi^ir.     Afterwards  zzt  Fnr      ::     -e- 
tomed  to  Spain,  and,  when  he  was  at  Seville  in 
the  College  of  San  Tomas,  of  the  order  of  the 
Dominicans,  he  flated  that  he  had  feen  with  Ins 
own  eves,  killed  by  the  fword,  or  thrown  to  &vs^  E^ino&'s 
dogs,  in  this  expedition  of  Eq>inoia's,  above  forty  tkn, 
tfaon&nd  fools,*     This  iibems  almoft  inoedihle;  ^^^ 
but  kt  no  one  doubt  it,  or  imag^  that  he  can  **«»F«L 

•  ••  Qras  hahia  Tiflo  par  fiis  egos  ~  ----  ^  z         - 
••  rof  bravosen  c&  Tiye  de  E^ixi;  ^  ^"^ 

— Las  Casas,  Eb.  3,  torn,  i,  c^  -i . 
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realize  to  his  mind  what  fuch  an  expedition  would 
be  capable  of,  until  he  has  fully  pidured  to  him- 
felf  what  his  own  nature  might  become,  if  he 
formed  one  of  fuch  a  band,  toiling  in  a  new  fierce 
clime,  enduring  miferies  unimagined  by  him  be- 
fore, gradually  giving  up  all  civilized  ways,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  indifferent  to  the  deftrudion 
of  life — the  life  of  animals,  of  his  adverfaries,  of 
his  companions,  even  his  own  —  retaining  the 
adroitnefs  and  fagacity  of  man,  and  becoming  fell, 
recklefs  and  rapacious  as  the  fierceft  brute  of  the 
foreft.  Not  more  different  the  fea,  when  fome 
midfummer  morning,  it  comes,  with  its  crifp, 
delicate  little  waves,  fondling  up  to  your  feet, 
like  your  own  dog — and  the  fame  fea,  when  ftorm- 
ridden,  it  thunders  in  againft  you  with  foam  and 
fury  like  a  wild  beaft,  than  is  the  fimpering,  prof- 
perous,  civilized  man,  reftrained  by  a  thoufand 
invifible  fetters,  who  has  not  known  real  hunger 
for  years,  from  the  fame  man  when  he  has  ftarved 
and  fought  and  bled,  been  alternately  frozen  and 
burnt  up,  and  when  his  life  in  fad  has  become 
one  mad,  blinding  conteft  with  all  around  him. 

Efpinofa's  expedition,  however  murderous,  be- 
ing compofed  of  fuch  men  as  have  been  juft  de- 
fcribed,  was  not  unfuccefsful  in  the  way  in  which 
fuccefs  was  then  reckoned,  for  he  recovered  the 
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gold  which  Badajoz  had  loft,  and  brought  back 
eighty  thoufand  pefos,  and  two  thoufand  flaves. 
We  are  affured  of  this  on  the  authority  of  an  earlier 
hiftorian  than  Las  Cafas,*  and  his  words  are  the 
following,  "  He,  Efpinofa,  brought  with  him  two 
"  thoufand  captives,  which,  for  carrying  to  Hifpa- 
"  niola,  were  then  worth  much  money.  Thence 
"  grew  that  rapid  as  well  as  miferable  diminution 
"which  thefe  wretched  nations  fuffered,  fmce, 
"  from  defire  for  the  gold  which  the  merchants 
"  gave  for  thefe  flaves  in  Darien,  all  the  time  that 
"  they  were  outfide  the  walls  of  that  city,  both 
"  thofe  acquired  in  peace  as  well  as  thofe  taken 
"  In  war,  were  put  in  irons."  f  Speaking,  proba- 
bly, of  this  fame  expedition  of  Efpinofa's,  one  of 
the  captains  in  it,  Pafcual  de  Andagoya,  fays,  that 
they  returned  with  fuch  a  number  of  flaves,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  make  two  days'  journey  of 
fuch  a  fhort  diftance  as  three  or  four  leagues  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  "  all  this  company  of  flaves 


*  Diego  de  la  Tovilla,  Hiftoria  Barbarica. 

f  "  Traia  largos  dos  mil  captivos,  que  para  llevarlos  los  merca- 
"  dantes  a  la  Efpanola  valian  entonces  muchos  dineros.  De  donde 
"  nacio  la  tan  prefta  como  milerable  caida  que  efta  infelices  Gen- 
"  tes  dieron,  pues  con  la  cudicia  del  mucho  oro  que  por  ellos  en  el 
"  Darien  los  tratantes  les  daban  todo  el  tiempo  que  fuera  de  fus 
"  muros  fe  veian  afi  al  de  paz  como  al  de  guerra  ponian  en  hier- 
*'  ros." — Las  Casas,  lib.  3,  torn,  i,  cap.  72. 
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"  perlfhed  at  Darien  as  did  all  the  reft  who  were 
"  brought  there."*  This  ftatement  is  inconfiftent 
with  that  of  Tovilla,  juft  referred  to  ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  contradidion  between  thefe  two 
witnefTes  is  but  one  of  place,  and  that  the  truth 
is,  that  all  the  flaves  in  queftion  perifhed  rapidly, 
fome  at  Darien  and  fome  at  Hifpaniola. 

Throughout  thefe  expeditions  in  the  Terra 
Firma,  which  would  elfe  perhaps  be  as  intereft- 
ing  as  they  are  important,  the  reader  is  vexed  and 
diftradled  by  new  and  uncouth  names  of  people 
and  of  places.  The  very  words  Rome,  Conftan- 
tinople,  London,  Genoa,  Venice,  ftir  the  blood 
and  arreft  the  attention  :  any  fmall  incident  in 
their  fortunes  enjoys  fome  of  the  accumulated 
intereft  which  is  bound  up  with  thefe  time-ho- 
noured names  ;  while  it  requires  an  effort  of  ima- 
gination to  care  about  what  may  happen  to 
Comogra,  Dabaybe,  Poncha,  or  Pocorofa.  It  is 
only  on  perceiving  the  immenfe  importance  of 
thofe  events  which  happen  in  the  early  days  of 
new-found  countries,  that  we  can  fufficiently 
aroufe  our  attention  to  confider  fuch  events  at  all. 


*   "  La  cual  con  toda  la  demas  que  al  Darien  fue,  acabo  alii  fus 
"  dias." — Nav.  Col.  de  V'tag.  torn.  3,  p.  413. 
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Then,  however,  we  may  fee  that  the  fate  of 
future  empires,  and  the  diftribution  of  races  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  depend  upon  the  painful 
deeds  of  a  few  adventurers  and  unrenowned 
native  chieftains ■ — 'they  themfelves  being  like 
players,  whofe  names  and  private  fortunes  we  do 
not  care  much  about,  but  who  are  adting  in  fome 
great  drama,  the  ftory  of  which  concerns  the 
whole  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Fate  of  Vasco  Nunez. 

)HILE  narrating  the  fate  of  thefe  expe- 
ditions, nothing  has  been  faid  of  the 
doings  of  Vafco  Nunez,  or  of  the 
deaUngs  of  Pedrarias  with  one  whom  he  was  na- 
turally inclined  to  look  upon  as  a  rival,  and  to 
treat  as  an  enemy.  Many  and  fevere  muft  have 
been  the  comparifons  made  by  the  men  who  had 
ferved  under  Vafco  Nuiiez,  between  the  fuccefsful 
mode  in  which  he  had  alternately  foothed  and 
terrified  the  Indian  Caciques,  and  the  unfuccefsful 
manner  in  which  the  captains  of  Pedrarias  had 
profecuted  their  difaftrous  adventures.  For  fome 
time  it  appears  that  Vafco  Nuiiez  remained  an 
unemployed  man,  and,  as  we  find  from  his  letters 
to  the  king,  a  very  difcontented  and  critical  ob- 
ferver.  He  refolved  to  undertake  an  expedition 
of  his  own,  and  fent  fecretly  to  Cuba  for  men  to 
accompany  him  in  peopling  the  coafts  of  the 
Southern  Sea. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  Bifhop 
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of  Darien,  or  it  might  have  been  from  motives  of 
poHcy,  that  the  governor  refolved  at  this  period 
to  employ  Vafco  Nuiiez  in  making  an  entrance 
(a  favourite  phrafe  of  the  Spaniards)  into  the 
country  of  Dabaybe,  of  which  Vafco  had  written 
great  accounts  to  the  Court  of  Spain.  If  he 
fucceeded  in  this  enterprife,  the  governor  would 
fhare  in  his  fuccefs :  if  he  failed,  the  governor 
would  gain,  at  leaft  in  credit,  by  any  failure  of  an 
undertaking  conduced  by  Vafco  Nuiiez.  And 
fail  he  did,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  alluded  to  in  Y.^^~°  ■ 

■'  Nunez  is 

our  notice  of  a  recent  expedition  ;  namely,  that  he  defeated  in 
encountered  the  Indians  on  an  element  in  which 
they  were  naturally  the  matters.  Attacking  him 
on  the  water  they  were  completely  fuccefsful,  and 
Vafco  Nunez  himfelf  was  wounded  and  efcaped 
with  difficulty.  The  failure,  alfo,  of  provifions 
prevented  him  from  making  any  ftay  in  Dabaybe's 
country  which  had  been  recently  ftripped  by  lo- 
cufts.*  Vafco  Nuiiez  could  not  Induce  Dabaybe, 
whofe  principal  town  he  had  feized  upon,  to  come 
near  him,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  return 
to  Darien  with  confirmed  intelligence  of  the  mi- 
neral wealth  of  the  country  he  had  traverfed,  but 
with  no  vifible  figns  of  treafure.    It  may  be  ima- 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  king;  Nav.  Col.  de  Fiages,  vol.  3,  p.  581. 
VOL.    II.  L 
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gined  what  joy  this  ill  fuccefs  muft  have  given  to 
the  captains  of  Pedrarias,  and  probably  to  the 
governor  himfelf. 

It  was  mentioned  fome  time  back,  that  Vafco 
Nunez,  foon  after  his  difcovery  of  the  South  Sea, 
had  fent  a  man  named  Arbolanche  to  the  court  of 
Spain  with  the  good  news,  and  with  rich  prefents. 
This  meflenger  did  not  come  in  time  to  flop  the 
appointment  of  Pedrarias,  but  the  tidings  which 
Arbolanche  brought  were  well  received  ;  and  the 
king  not  only  pardoned  Vafco  Nunez,  but  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  Adelantado.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  the  fafhion  at  the  court  of  Spain  to 
fpeak  very  flightingly  of  Vafco  Nuiiez,  but  this 
intelligence  of  the  difcovery  of  the  South  Sea,  the 
greateft  that  had  reached  Spain  fince  Columbus 
had  brought  back  the  tidings  and  the  figns  of  a 
new  world,  muft  have  changed  in  great  meafure 
the  opinions  of  the  king  and  of  the  Court  refpedling 
Vafco  Nuiiez.  And  the  good  opinion  they  now 
entertained  of  him  would  be  likely  to  increafe 
rather  than  to  diminifh,  when  men  came  to  refled 
upon  the  nature  of  his  difcoveries,  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  had  followed  them  out. 

It  was  probably  about  the  time  that  Pedrarias 
had  fent  the  Bachiller  Encifo  to  Cenu,  that  the 
title  of  Adelantado  came  out  for  Vafco  Nunez. 
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Joined  with  this  title,  the  government  of  Coyva 
and  Panama  was  alfo  granted  to  him.  Coyva  is 
a  fmall  ifland  where  Vafco  Nunez  thought  that 
there  were  pearls.  The  king  did  not  omit  to  en- 
deavour to  make  Pedrarias  and  Vafco  Nunez  a6t 
harmonioufly  together,  recommending  the  gover- 
nor to  fhow  all  kindnefs  to  fo  ufeful  a  fervant 
of  the  Crown  as  Vafco  Nuiiez,  and  Vafco  Nuiiez 
to  endeavour  to  pleafe  Pedrarias  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  But,  as  one  of  Vafco  Nunez's  biographers 
obferves,  "  that  which  was  eafy  at  Court  was  im- 
"  poilible  at  Darien,  where  fadlions  prevented  it." 
Not  long  after  this  time,  Andres  Garavito,  the 
man  whom  Vafco  Nuriez  had  fent  to  Cuba  to  ne- 
gotiate for  him  there,  returning  to  Darien  with 
feventy  men  and  all  the  neceffary  provifions  for 
an  expedition,  came  to  place  himfelf  under  the 
orders  of  Vafco  Nunez.  Garavito,  when  at  fix 
leagues  from  the  port,  fent  fecretly  to  advife  Vafco 
Nuiiez  of  his  arrival ;  but  the  intelligence  alfo 
reaching  the  ears  of  Pedrarias,  caufed  the  utmoft 
offence  to  that  jealous  governor,  who  gave  orders 
that  Vafco  Nuiiez  fhould  be  taken  and  put  in 
prifon.  At  the  entreaty,  however,  of  the  Bifhop 
of  Darien,  the  governor  did  not  put  Vafco  Nuiiez 
in  prifon,  but  fet  him  free  on  certain  conditions 
which  were  arranged  between  them. 
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It  feems  that  Vafco  Nunez  was  now  left  for 
fome  time  in  negledl,  and  might  have  remained 
fo,  but  for  the  interpofition  of  the  Bifhop  of  Da- 
rien,  between  whom  and  Vafco  Nuiiez  a  ftrong 
friendfhip  or  alliance  had  fprung  up.  I  imagine 
that  the  bifhop,  himfelf  a  man  of  ability,  recog- 
Vafco         nized  the  abilities  of  Vafco  Nuiaez.     However 

Nunez  and 

Pedrarias  that  may  be,  the  bifhop  fucceeded  in  making  Vafco 
terms.  Nuiiez  and  the  governor  friends ;  and  he  propofed 
to  cement  this  friendfhip  by  the  ftrongeft  family 
bonds,  fuggefling  that  Pedrarias  fhould  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Vafco  Nunez.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  wife  ftep  to  take ;  the  governor  af- 
fented ;  and  the  efpoufals  were  formally  made, 
the  young  lady  herfelf  being  in  Spain.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  either  Pedrarias  or  his 
intended  fon-in-law  was  in  a  great  hurry  for  the 
marriage  to  be  folemnized  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  attachment  of  Vafco  Nuiiez  to  one  of  his  In- 
dian captives  rendered  him  very  indifferent  about 
the  marriage,  except  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  rivals  being  now  reconciled,  or  appearing 
to  be  fo,  were  at  liberty  to  pufh  their  united  for- 
tunes forward  with  vigour.  Pedrarias  fent  Vafco 
Nunez  to  occupy  a  town  in  the  port  of  Ada 
(founded  by  Gabriel  Rojas,  one  of  Pedrarias's 
captains,  and  afterwards  abandoned  for  fear  of 
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the  neighbouring  Indians,)  from  whence  he  was 
to  prepare  to  embark  upon  the  South  fea.    Ada,  Vafco 
however,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  map,  is  on  this  prepares  to 
fide  of  South  America,  and  it  was  the  bold,  I  !™^<f' '^  ^ 

'  '         the  South 

may  add  the  cruel,  fcheme,  confidering  the  num-  s^^- 
ber  of  lives  that  were  loft,  of  Vafco  Nufiez,  to 
prepare  for  the  conftru6lion  of  his  veflels  at  Ada, 
and  to  carry  the  materials  overland  to  the  South 
fea.  When  arrived  at  Ada,  Vafco  Nunez,  who 
almoft  always  fhowed  himfelf  a  true  commander, 
took  care  to  order  each  of  his  men,  with  the 
flaves  which  he  had,  and  with  his  own  hands,  to 
till  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  fure  of  fuf- 
tenance. 

Juft  at  that  period  it  happened  that  Efpinofa 
and  his  men,  with  all  their  riches  and  their  ilaves, 
came  to  Ada,  on  their  return  to  Darien.  The 
fhrewd  Vafco  knew  at  once  that  when  thefe  men, 
accuftomed  to  an  adventurous  life,  had  reached 
Darien,  and  had  divided  the  fpoil,  they  would 
fbon  begin  to  tire  of  inadivity.  He  accordingly 
followed  them  to  Darien,  and  contrived  to  bring 
back  with  him  to  Ada  two  hundred  of  them,  the 
governor  favouring  his  intended  fon-in-law. 

Vafco  Nunez  and  his  men  now  began  the  ter- 
rible labour  of  their  undertaking,  which  was  to 
cut  wood  and  fafhion^  it  at  Ada,  thence  to  convey 
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it  acrofs  the  fierras  to  the  river  Valfa,  there  to 
conftrudl  four  brigantines,  and  thence  to  launch 
them  on  the  South  fea,  to  purfue  a  grand  career 
laden  with  riches  and  difcoveries. 

One  of  the  firfl:  things  to  be  done,  was  to  make 
a  ftation  on  the  top  of  the  fierras,  where  thofe 
might  reft  who  had  to  bring  up  the  burden  of  the 
building  materials,  wood,  iron,  and  cordage.  For 
this  purpofe  Vafco  Nuiiez  fent  a  man  called 
Companon  with  fome  Spaniards  and  thirty  ne- 
groes. How  thefe  thirty  negroes  came  to  be  un- 
der the  orders  of  Vafco  Nunez,  is  rather  furprif- 
ing.  I  fuppofe  they  muft  have  been  imported 
from  Hifpaniola.  If  fo,  it  fhows  that  there  was 
a  greater  number  of  negroes  there  at  that  time 
than  has  ever  been  imagined.  But  it  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  it  is  juft  poflible  that  thefe  negroes 
were  taken  from  that  tribe  which  was  found  fo 
unaccountably  in  this  very  region  of  South  Ame- 
rica, clofe  to  Quarequa's  country. 

When  the  ftation  was  made  on  the  top  of  the 
fierra,  Vafco  Nunez  had  the  wood  carried  up  there 
immediately.  From  Ada  to  this  ftation  it  was 
twelve  leagues  of  terrible  road,  with  mountains 
and  rivers,  which  latter,  being  of  the  nature  of 
mountain  torrents,  were  now  ftiallows,  now  floods. 
In  encountering  this  ftupendous  labour,  five  hun- 
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dred  Indians  periflied.  This  fad  appears  in  a 
ftatement  which  Vafco  Nunez's  friend,  the  Bifhop 
of  Darien,  made  afterwards  at  the  Court  of 
Spain.  * 

As  the  Indians  died,  Vafco  Nunez  fent  com- 
panies to  imprefs  other  Indians  for  the  terrible 
labour.  It  may  be  noticed  that  no  fingle  Spaniard 
or  negro  is  faid  to  have  perifhed  of  this  work,  in 
which  the  Indians  died  by  hundreds. 

After  all  the  wood  had  been  tranfported  in 
this  painful  manner  to  the  river  Valfa,  Vafco 
Nunez  divided  his  company  into  three  parties : 
one  to  cut  wood;  the  fecond,  to  bring  from  Ada 
the  iron-work  and  cordage  for  the  ihips ;  the 
third,  to  get  provifions  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  to  capture  Indians.  A  great  misfortune 
now  fell  upon  Vafco  Nunez  and  his  people,  which 
it  were  to  be  wifhed  had  occurred  a  little  earlier, 
while  the  Indians  were  bringing  the  wood  over 
the  mountains.  This  wood,  when  it  was  already 
formed  and  fafhioned,  and  fome  of  it  probably  on 
the  flocks,  turned  out  to  be  eaten  through  and 

*  "  Yo  vi  firmado  de  fu  nombre,  del  mifmo  Obifpo,  en  una 
"  relacion  que  hizo  al  Emperador  en  Barcelona  el  ano  de  quini- 
"  entos  y  diez  y  nueve,  cuando  el  de  la  Tieira  firma  vino,  como 
"  mas  largo  adelante  placiendo  4  Dies  fera  referido,  que  habia 
"  muerto  el  Vafco  Nuiiez  por  hacer  los  Vergantines  quinientos 
"  Indios." — Las  Casas. 
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through  with  worms.  Another  time  alfo,  when 
the  Spaniards  were  far  advanced  in  their  work, 
and  were  in  the  midft  of  it,  there  came  fuddenly 
Labour  upon  them  a  very  high  tide,  which  fwept  away 
the  fleet"^  P^'*^  ^^  ^^^  wood,  buHed  the  reft  in  the  mud  and 
IS  built.  flime,  and  drove  the  terrified  workmen  up  into 
the  trees  for  fafety.  Vafco  Nuiiez  was  not  a  little 
difcouraged  by  thefe  miftiaps.  To  add  to  his 
troubles,  the  third  divifion  of  his  men  had  been 
unfuccefsful  in  obtaining  food,  fo  that  the  whole 
community  fuffered  extremely  from  hunger,  and 
Vafco  Nunez  himfelf  was  obliged  to  live  upon 
fuch  roots  of  the  earth  as  he  could  get.  "  It  may 
"  be  imagined,"  fays  Las  Cafas,  "  what  the  five 
"  or  fix  hundred  Indians  in  attendance  had  to  eat." 
The  Adelantado,  however,  did  not  give  up  the 
undertaking,  but  returned  to  Ada,  whence  he  fent 
to  the  governor,  who  gave  him  frefii  men  and 
provifions.  With  thefe  he  returned  to  the  river, 
and,  after  incredible  labour,  contrived  to  build 
two  brigantines.  No  fooner  were  thefe  vefTels 
finifhed,  than  he  put  to  fea  at  once  in  them,  and 
made  for  the  Ifland  of  Pearls,  leaving  a  part  of 
his  company  to  complete  the  other  two  brigan- 
tines, which  he  needed.  Thence  he  proceeded 
down  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  Puerto  de  Pinas.  The 
natives  of  thofe  parts,  who  had  fuffered  from  the 
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cruelties  of  Morales,  came  out  to  battle  with 
Vafco  Nunez  ;  but  he  foon  put  them  to  rout,  and 
defpoiled  them.  From  thence  he  returned  to  the 
Ifland  of  Pearls,  to  cut  wood  for  the  two  other 
brigantines.  He  was  alfo  in  want  of  iron  and 
pitch,  for  which  commodities  he  refolved  to  fend 
to  Ada. 

Now  it  happened  that  about  this  time  the  re-  Rumours 
port  had  come,  that  Pedrarias  was  to  be  fuper-  Governor 
feded,  and  Lope  de  Sofa  appointed  governor  of  ^<^''^^"^"- 
the  Terra  Firma.  This,  which,  fome  time  ago, 
would  have  been  moft  joyous  news  for  Vafco  Nu- 
nez,  was  now  moft  unwelcome,  his  fortunes  and 
thofe  of  his  future  father-in-law  being  bound  up 
together.  Talking  one  evening  with  two  friends, 
one  named  Valderrabano,  and  the  other  a  clerigo, 
by  name  Rodrigo  Perez,  about  the  news  of  Lope 
de  Sofa's  coming,  Vafco  Nunez  obferved,  "  It 
"  feems  probable  that  he  is  either  come,  or  that 
"  there  is  news  of  his  approaching  arrival ;  and, 
"  if  he  is  come,  Pedrarias,  my  lord,  is  no  longer 
"  governor,  and  we  are  defrauded  of  our  hopes, 
"  and  fuch  labours  as  we  have  undergone  are  loft. 
"  It  feems  to  me,  therefore,  that  to  get  fome  in- 
"  formation  about  that  which  we  defire  to  know, 
"  Francis  Garavito  had  better  go  to  Ada  to  alk 
"  for  the  iron  and  pitch  which  we  want,  and  to 
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"  learn  if  the  new  governor  is  come ;  and  if  he 
**  is,  to  return,  and  we  will  finifh  our  fhips  as  beft 
"  we  can,  and  purfue  our  enterprife ;  and,  what- 
"  ever  may  happen  to  us,  it  is  probable  that, 
**  whoever  may  be  governor,  will  receive  us  well, 
"  for  we  fhall  aflift  and  ferve  him.  But  if  Pe- 
"  drarias,  my  lord,  fhould  ftill  be  in  power,  then 
**  Garavito  fhould  let  him  know  in  what  ft  ate  we 
"  are,  and  he  will  provide  what  we  want,  and 
"  then  we  fhall  fet  off  on  our  voyage,  of  which, 
"  I  hope  in  God,  the  fuccefs  for  us  will  be  fuch 
"  as  we  fo  much  defire." 

This  was  very  innocent  converfation,  that  is,  if 
it  had  been  reported  fully.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that,  as  Vafco  Nuiiez  was  talking,  it  began 
to  rain,  and  that  the  fentinel  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  keep  guard  at  his  quarters  (la  guarda-perjona) 
took  fhelter  under  the  eaves  of  the  hut  where 
Vafco  and  his  friends  were  fitting ;  and  this  fen- 
tinel heard  juft  fo  much  of  the  converfation  as 
would  convey  to  him  the  idea  that  Vafco  Nuiiez 
propofed  to  his  companions  to  go  away  with  the 
fhips,  and  make  the  expedition  on  their  own  ac- 
count. This  way  of  concluding  from  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  what  is  heard  or  underftood,  is,  no  doubt, 
a  daily  caufe  of  the  largeft  mifreprefentations  and 
miftakes.     The  fentinel  keeps,   for  the  prefent, 
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what  he  has  heard,  and  what  he  thinks  he  under- 
ftands,  to  himfelf. 

Meanwhile,  Pedrarias  had  heard  from  Andres 
Garavito  that  Vafco  Nuiiez  intended  to  free  him- 
felf from  allegiance  to  his  fuperior  in  command. 
Upon  this  intelligence  the  fufpicious  and  irritable 
old  man  goes  to  Ada,  and  finds  there  Francis 
Garavito,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  Vafco  Nuiiez,  exprefTed  that  wet  evening  to 
his  friends,  had  been  fent  to  Ada  to  get  what  was 
wanted  for  the  fhips,  and  to  make  out  the  news 
from  Spain.    He  fucceeds  in  foothing  the  gover- 
nor's fufpicions,  but,  unluckily  for  Vafco  Nunez, 
an  enemy  of  his,  Alonfo  Martel,  got  intelligence, 
either  from  the  fentinel,  or  perhaps  from  fome 
one  who  had  accompanied  Francis  Garavito,  of 
what  the  fentinel  thought  he  had  heard.    Alonfo 
Martel  carries  this  news  to  Pedrarias,  and  the  rage 
and  fufpicions  of  the  governor,  which  had  often 
been  foothed  or  fupprefled,  now  burft  out  with 
uncontrollable  vehemence. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  Pedrarias  had  all  along 
good  reafons,  or  rather  reafonable  motives,  for 
difliking  and  fufpedling  Vafco  Nuiiez.  The  in- 
competent, when  in  power,  diflike  the  competent 
who  are  looking  on,  hating  them  for  all  the  com- 
ments they  imagine  them  to  be  making.    And  in 
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this  cafe  there  was  no  imagination  in  the  queftion, 
for,  in  a  letter,  which  is  extant,  from  Vafco  Nunez 
to  the  king,  which  bears  date  the  fixteenth  of 
October,  151 5,  there  are  the  ftrongeft  expreffions 
of  blame  refpeding  the  condud  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  charadler  of  the  governor.  Vafco 
Nuiiez,  with  all  the  bitternefs  of  a  man  who  fees 
the  refults  of  his  beft  labours  fullied  and  defpoiled, 
tells  the  king  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
captains  of  Pedrarias ;  of  their  turning  friendly 
Indians  into  watchful  enemies,  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, branding  flaves  in  the  moft  recklefs  manner, 
and  defolating  the  land  to  fuch  an  extent,  that, 
as  he  juftly  prophefies,  hereafter  it  will  not  be 
poflible  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  He  Ipeaks  of 
the  confufion  in  the  government,  of  the  want  of 
concert  and  unity  of  purpofe,  of  the  negled  of  the 
king's  hacienda.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  governor's  charadler,  which  runs 
on  in  this  fafhion  :  "  He  is  a  man  in  whom  reign 
"  all  the  envy  and  covetoufnefs  in  the  world  ;  he 
"  is  wretched  when  he  fees  that  there  is  friendlhip 
"  between  any  perfons  of  worth ;  it  delights  him 
"  to  hear  fables  and  chatter  from  one  and  the 
"  other ;  he  is  a  man  who  very  lightly  gives  credit 
"  to  evil  counfels  rather  than  to  thofe  of  good  ; 
"  he  is  a  perfon  without  any  difcretion  and  without 
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"  any  dexterity  or  talent  for  the  things  of  govern- 
"  ment."  *  And  in  this  ftrain  Vafco  Nunez  goes 
on,  fumming  up  the  governor's  character  in  a 
manner,  which,  though  probably  very  confiftent 
with  truth,  would  not  fail  to  keep  up  in  full  force 
the  deadly  enmity  between  them,  when  it  was  re- 
conveyed,  as  it  very  likely  was,  from  the  Court 
of  Spain  to  the  governor  of  Darien. 

Pedrarias,  now  fully  bent  upon  revenge  for  all  Pedrarias 
his  real  and  fancied  wrongs,  ftill  matters  his  fury  vafco 
fufficiently  to  write  a  crafty  letter  to  Vafco  Nuiiez,  ^''"^^* 
begging  him  to  come  to  him  at  Ada,  that  they 
may  confer  together  upon  bufinefe.  Meanwhile, 
Vafco  Nuiiez  was  quietly  and  ferenely  awaiting  the 
return  of  his  melTenger,  Francis  Garavito.  What- 
ever that  aniwer  might  be,  Vafco  NuSez  might 
well  feel  afTured  of  fortune.  If  his  father-in-law 
was  ftill  in  power,  he  might  be  joined  by  frefh 
adventurers,  and  be  fure  of  new  fupplies  ;  if  Lope 
de  Sofa  had  come,  he  would  fail  away  with  his 
truftful  company,  free  from  any  fuperior,  and 
confident  in  his  future  fortunes,  the  light  of  his 
unique  renown  throwing  forwards  a  brilliant  track 
in  the  future,  along  which  he  would  fail  to  ftill 
greater  deeds  and  greater  difcoveries.    And  fuch, 

*  Nav.  Col.  de  Viages,  vol.  3,  p.  384.. 
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indeed,  would  have  been  the  probable  refult,  had 
he  once  more  fpread  his  fails  upon  the  waters 
which  owned  him  for  their  great  difcoverer.  In 
that  cafe  the  conquefl:  of  Peru  would  not  have 
troubled  us  much  with  the  name,  or  the  deeds,  of 
the  ignorant  Pizarro,  but  would  have  been  made 
by  one  fitted  to  govern  and  to  re-conftru6b,  as 
Prophecy  well  as  to  conqucr.  It  was  a  career  which,  in  the 
aftroioger.  Opinions  of  the  men  of  that  age,  the  ftars  were 
certain  to  have  much  concern  with ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  learn  that  an  Italian  aftroioger,  called 
Micer  Codro,  who  had  come  to  thofe  parts  to  fee 
the  world,  had  told  Vafco  Nuiiez,  that  the  year 
in  which  he  fhould  fee  a  certain  ftar,  which  the 
aftroioger  pointed  out,  in  fuch  a  place  of  the  hea- 
vens, he  would  run  great  danger  of  his  life,  but  if 
he  efcaped  that  danger,  he  would  be  the  greateft 
and  richeft  lord  in  all  the  Indies. 

Walking  one  evening,  an  evening  in  the  tropics 
where  Nature  is  fo  large  and  fo  gracious,  probably 
along  the  fea-ftiore  from  whence  he  could  fee  his 
brigantines  lying  idly  in  the  harbour,  Vafco  Nuiiez 
looked  up  and  beheld  his  fateful  ftar  in  the  very 
place  which  the  Italian  aftroioger  had  pointed  out 
to  him.  In  the  merry  mood  of  a  man  who  is 
near  his  doom,  what  the  Scotch  call  "  fey,"  he 
began  to  turn  to  his  attendants,  and  to  mock  at 
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the  prophecy.  "  A  fenfible  man,  indeed,  would 
"  he  be,  who  fhould  believe  in  diviners,  efpecially 
"  in  Micer  Codro,  who  told  me  this  and  this  (here 
"  he  related  the  Italian's  words  of  omen),  and 
"  behold  I  fee  the  ftar  he  fpoke  of,  when  I  find 
"  myfelf  with  four  fhips  and  three  hundred  men 
"  in  the  fea  of  the  South,  juft  about  to  navigate 
"  it."  Though  Vafco  Nuiiez  did  thus  defpife  the 
prophecy,  it  was  a  very  judicious  one  (there  is  no 
little  wifdom  fometimes  in  the  words  of  charlatans, 
a  wifdom  built  upon  great  knowledge  of  life),  for 
men's  fortunes  come  to  a  focus,  or  rather,  to  a 
point  in  the  interfedtion  of  many  curves  of  other 
lives  and  circumftances,  and  what  is  done  by  them 
then  has  life  and  warmth  in  it,  and  can  be  done 
then  only.  It  was  eafy  to  perceive,  even  for  a 
perfon  lefs  verfed  in  the  foibles  and  wild  wifhes  of 
mankind  than  an  aftrologer  would  be,  that  Vafco 
Nunez  was  rapidly  nearing  fome  fuch  crifis  in  his 
ftormy  life. 

When  Vafco  Nuiiez  was  uttering  thefe  confi- 
dent words,  and  going  on,  it  is  faid,  in  the  fame 
boaftful  ftrain,  he  was  little  aware  that  the  fleeplefs 
•furies  were  liftening  at  the  door.  Dramatically, 
at  that  moment,  really,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a 
meflenger  from  the  governor  brought  his  trea- 
cherous letter  to  Vafco  Nuiiez  who  was  then  in 
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the  little  ifland  called  the  Ifland  of  Tortoifes.  It 
has  been  remarked  as  fingular  that  no  one  fent  a 
warning  word  to  Vafco  Nunez,  not  even  his  own 
meflenger  at  Ada ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  diflimulation  of  the  governor,  who,  perhaps, 
confided  to  no  one  his  real  intent.  Vafco  Nuiiez 
went  with  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  meet  his  father- 
in-law  at  Ada.     On  the  road  he  fell  in  with  Pi- 

Vafco         zarro,  who  had  come  with  foldiers  to  arreft  him. 

arrefted.  "  What  is  this,  Francifco  Pizarro  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you  were  not  wont  to  come  out  in  this  fafliion 
"  to  receive  me."  But  he  attempted  neither  flight 
nor  refiftance,  and  being  thus  taken,  he  was  put 
into  confinement  in  the  houfe  of  a  man  called 
Cafteneda,  while  the  Licentiate  Efpinofa  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  againft  him  with  all  poffible  ri- 
gour. At  firft,  Pedrarias  pretended  that  he  did 
this  only  to  give  Vafco  Nunez  an  opportunity  for 
juftifying  himfelf ;  but  afterwards,  he  fhowed  his 
true  wijfhes,  and  broke  out  into  violent  reproaches 
againft  his  fon-in-law,  who  protefted  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  meditated  offence  laid  to  his  charge, 
faying  why  fhould  he  have  come  to  Ada  to  meet 
Pedrarias,  if  he  had  not  been  fure  of  his  innocence. - 
It  was  not  difficult  to  frame  a  good  indidment 
againft  Vafco  Nunez,  introducing  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  Encifo,  the  death  of  Nicuefa,  and  the 
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reported  converfation  of  Vafco  Nunez  with  his 
friends,  partially  overheard  by  the  fentinel,  which 
muft  have  been  the  main  ground  of  the  charge. 
There  was  alfo  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Darien 
which  counfelled  flight ;  and  I  conjecture  that  im- 
prudent fayings  by  Vafco  Nunez  in  former  times 
were  now  remembered,  if  not  formally  brought 
up,  againft  him.  The  governor  was  not  Vafco 
Nunez's  only  enemy  ;  but  the  treafurer  Alonfo 
de  la  Puente,  for  fome  money  affairs,  and  Andres 
Garavito,  for  fome  love  affair  (it  is  intimated  that 
he  courted  the  Indian  woman,  daughter  of  Careta, 
who  was  much  beloved  by  Nunez),  were  his  ene- 
mies.* The  foft  hand  of  fome  fair  woman  not 
feldom  interweaves  the  fatal  thread  of  that  coil 
in  their  affairs  which  ftrangles  out  the  lives  of  the 
greateft  men. 

It  feems  hard  that  Vafco  Nuiiez  ffiould  be  con- 
demned for  an  off^ence  of  which  he  was,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  innocent.  But  this  is  the  way  in 
which,  both  in  fmall  and  great  matters,  we  are  all 
puniffied,  namely,  for  thofe  things  which  we  did 
not  commit ;  and  this  is  quite  reafonable,  conff- 


*  There  Is  a  confufion  In  this  ftory  as  given  by  Herrera,  which 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  as  I  conjefture,  by  there  being  two  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Garavito  ;  one  Francis  who  was  true  to  Nunez, 
the  other  Andres  who  was  not  fo. 
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dering  how  many  of  our  worft  aftions  do  not  find 
their  fitting  retribution  juft  yet.  The  Licentiate 
Efpinofa,  in  giving  a  report  to  Pedrarias  of  the 
refult  of  the  procefs,  faid  that  Vafco  Nunez  had 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  but  taking  into 
confideration  the  eminent  fervices  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  flate,  the  Licentiate  recommended 
that  Vafco  Nunez's  life  fhould  be  fpared.  Pe- 
Vafco         drarias,  however,  was  implacable.     "  Since  he  has 

Nunez  11        i-         ^•      r       •         /  r>  r  ^ 

is  con-  "  finned,  let  him  die  for  it "  [Pues Je  peco^  muere 
^'""^  ■  por  ello),  was  the  exclamation  of  the  fiery  old 
man  ;  and  he  ordered  the  fentence  to  be  inftantly 
carried  into  effeft,  which  was  that  they  fhould 
cut  off  Vafco  Nunez's  head,  the  crier  going  before 
him  and  faying  with  a  loud  voice  "  This  is  the 
"  Juftice  which  our  lord  the  king,  and  Pedrarias, 
**  his  lieutenant,  in  his  name,  command  to  be  done 
"  upon  this  man  as  a  traitor  and  ufurper  of  the 
"  lands  fubjedl  to  the  royal  crown."  It  was  in 
vain  that  Vafco  Nuiiez  protefled  againfl  the  fen- 
tence. He  was  beheaded,  and  after  him  four  of 
his  friends  who  were  implicated  in  the  fo-called 
confpiracy,  amongft  whom  was  the  lay  friend  Val- 
derrabano,  to  whom  he  confided  his  intentions  on 
that  wet  evening  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  him. 
The  clerigo,  probably  on  account  of  his  profef- 
fion,  efcaped  a  like  fate. 
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Thus  perifhed  Vafco  Nunez,  the  man  who, 
fince  the  time  of  Columbus,  had  fhown  the  moft 
ftatefmanhke  and  warriorhke  powers  in  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  but  whofe  career  is  fummed  up 
with  that  of  Ojeda,  Nicuefa,  and  the  other  unfor- 
tunate commanders  who  devaftated  thofe  beautiful 
regions  of  the  earth.  Like  the  career  of  moft 
even  of  the  greateft  men,  it  puts  one  in  mind  of 
the  half-hewn  ftones  which  are  ftill  found  in  quar- 
ries, ftones  that  were  juft  about  to  be  taken  to 
fome  fignal  place  in  fome  great  old  temple,  when 
from  a  convulfion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  the 
kingdoms  of  it,  the  work  feems  to  have  been 
broken  off,  and  the  workmen  came  to  that  quarry- 
no  more. 

With  his  death,  we  may,  for  the  prefent,  take 
leave  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Terra  Firma :  I 
wifh  I  could  have  dealt  with  them  in  the  way  that 
Peter  Martyr  does,  in  his  work  "  on  the  Iflands 
"  lately  difcovered,"  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of 
the  doings  of  Pedrarias,  "  I  will  give  them  in  few 
*'  words,  becaufe  they  were  all  horrid  tranfadlions, 
"  nothing  pleafant  in  any  of  them.* 

*  "  Brevibus  abfolvam,  quia  horrida  omnia,  fuavia  nulla.  Ex 
"  quo  noftrae  decades  defierunt,  nil  aliud  a£lum  eft,  nifi  perimere 
"  ac  perimi,  trucidare  ac  trucidari." — Pet.  Martyr,  De  infulis 
nuper  itfuentis.  p.  360. 
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But  the  foregoing  account  Is  eminently  inftruc- 
tive  as  regards  the  deaHngs  of  the  Spaniards  with 
the  Indians.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  any  read- 
able narrative  can  be  made  of  fuch  a  thicket  of 
fadls  and  names  and  dates,  fo  perplexed  and  yet 
disjointed.  The  utmoft  I  can  hope  is,  that  the 
perfons  who  were  involved  in  this  ftory  might, 
perhaps,  were  they  to  read  it  now,  recognize  them- 
felves  in  it.  This  is  not  putting  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  very  high.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  there  are  many  accounts  of  things  in  which 
the  perfons  engaged,  except  for  the  fimilarity  of 
the  names  to  their  own,  would  not  recognife 
themfelves,  and  would  imagine  they  were  reading 
fi(5lion.  The  dialogues  of  the  Dead  upon  Hiftory 
would,  I  fufpeft,  often  make  the  ears  of  the  living 
narrator  tingle. 

In  confidering  the  long  tiflue  of  mif-direcfted 
efforts  narrated  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters, 
it  is  natural  to  endeavour  to  think  out  what  would 
have  been  the  beft  courfe  to  have  been  purfued  by 
men  of  power  in  thofe  days.  That  many  of  them 
earneftly  defired  to  do  right,  is  manifeft,  and  it 
feems  hard  perpetually  to  criticife  their  doings 
without  fuggefting  what  they  ought  to  have  done. 
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Had  they  been  contented  with  a  reafonable  gain 
in  trade,  there  is  but  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
they  would  have  profpered  greatly.  We  fee,  I 
think,  that  the  expeditions  which  were  thus  con- 
duced, were  almoft  the  only  fuccefsful  ones.  This 
would  not  have  prevented  the  gradual  fettlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  but  would  only  have 
made  it  proceed  in  the  moft  natural,  and  therefore, 
fuccefsful  manner.  Mercantile  forts  would  have 
been  eredted  :  thefe  would  have  depended  for  their 
fupply,  not  wholly  on  the  furrounding  country, 
but  on  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  by  degrees 
that  knowledge  of  the  ways,  cuftoms,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  the  language,  of  the  Indians,  would  have 
been  learnt,  that  would  have  proved  moft  fer- 
viceable  in  further  communication  with  them 
and  in  forming  more  extended  fettlements  of  the 
Spaniards.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  fettlements 
were  to  be  made  without  reference  to  trade,  it  is 
clear  that  agriculture  fhould  have  been  the  firft 
and  the  principal  objed  of  each  new  fettlement. 
Trade  and  agriculture  :  thefe  are  the  two  chief 
fources  of  well-being  for  an  infant  colony.  No 
colony  is  fupported  for  any  long  time  upon  con- 
queft  ;  unlefs  indeed  the  conquerors  at  once  adopt 
the  ways  and  means  of  procuring  livelihood  in  ufe 
among  the  fubjed:  people. 
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It  would  alfo  have  been  pofTible,  perhaps,  for 
a  more  extended  colonization  to  have  taken  place 
with  good  effedt,  under  a  ftridl  and  limited  go- 
vernment, fuch  as  might  have  been  provided  if 
one  of  the  young  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Spain, 
Ferdinand,  Charles  the  Fifth's  brother,  for  in- 
ftance,  had  been  fent  out  to  adminifter  the  Indies, 
and  afterwards  to  pofTefs  what  he  fhould  there 
acquire.  For  the  want  of  unity  in  government, 
the  diftance  from  the  centre  of  power,  and  the 
confequent  ftrength  and  temerity  of  fadlion,  were 
fome  of  the  main  caufes  of  the  deplorable  failures 
which  have  juft  been  defcribed. 

This,  however,  is  all  "  ex  poft  fado  "  wifdom. 
The  recklefihefs  of  the  conquerors,  their  love  of 
wild  adventure,  the  attradlive  power  of  gold  which 
ufes  men  for  its  divining  rods,  drawing  them 
hither  and  thither  through  the  utmoft  dangers  to 
the  moft  wretched  parts  of  the  earth  as  it  lifts — 
all  thefe  together  prevented,  and  muft  have  pre- 
vented, anything  like  patient,  fteady,  forbearing, 
concentrated  colonization. 

Throughout  the  hiftory  of  the  peopling  of  the 
Terra  Firma  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  impofTible  not 
to  feel  the  greateft  pity  for  the  Indians,  who  feem, 
from  the  firft,  like  a  devoted  people  given  over  to 
deftrudlion,  and  for  whom  there  is  no  chance  of 
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gaining  anything  but  defpair  from  the  prefence  of 
their  invaders,  who  might,  however,  have  brought 
and  taught  them  fo  much  that  was  good.  For 
the  Spaniards,  too,  feeing  their  undaunted  energy 
and  immenfe  endurance  (it  is  curious  to  obferve, 
that  they  make  httle  or  no  mention,  for  the  moft 
part,  of  thofe  minor  miferies  which  we  know  they 
muft  have  fuffered  fo  much  from),  it  is  impofTi- 
ble  not  to  have  fome  pity.  They  are  conquerors, 
but  they  feem,  after  all,  like  demon-driven  men. 
Little,  apparently,  is  gained  for  humanity  by  all 
they  do,  and  the  majority  of  them,  after  filling  up 
their  meafure  of  deftrudlion,  die  miferably  and 
contemptibly,  with  the  hard  eyes  of  fuffering  com- 
panions, fuffering  too  much  themfelves  to  pity 
others,  upon  them. 

The  reader  of  thefe  things  feels,  as  the  Indians 
fometimes  felt  themfelves,  that  great  prophecies 
of  old  were  being  unrelentingly  fulfilled  againft 
them. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  proverb  of  awful  im- 
port which  in  thefe  wars  and  devaftations,  applies 
to  the  conquerors  as  to  the  conquered,  and  which 
fays,  ^'  God  may  confent,  but  not  for  ever  "  (Bios 
confiente^  pero  no  para  fiempri)^  and  which  indi- 
cates that  there  is  an  end,  however  remote,  to  all 
that  is  not  built  up  in  confonance  with  His  laws. 
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The  Occupation  of  Cuba. 

)HE  moft  difficult  thing,  after  difcover- 
ing  anything  like  general  rules,  is  to 
know  when  to  break  through  them. 
It  is  from  not  attending  fufficiently  to  this  latter 
difficulty,  that  three  of  the  principal  hiftorians 
who  have  written  on  the  fubjed  of  the  Spanifh 
conquefts,  have,  as  I  venture  to  think,  fallen  into 
confiderable  error,  and  have  made  books  which 
none  but  thofe  who  have  a  love  for  hiftory  will 
read.  Peter  Martyr,  Las  Cafas,  and  Herrera  have 
all  endeavoured  in  their  hiftories  to  maintain  chro- 
nological order,  a  very  defirable  thing,  no  doubt, 
as  a  general  rule,  but  abfolutely  incompatible  with 
a  clear  underftanding  of  the  various,  complicated 
and  place-fhifting  events  which  thefe  hiftorians 
had  to  chronicle. 

However  a  fingle  drama  may  be  bound  down 
by  the  Unities,  the  ftory  of  hiftory  will  not  con- 
fine itfelf  to  any  fuch  nice  rules,  and  the  attempt 
to  make  it  accurate  in  one  refpedt  often  lets  in  a 
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flood  of  confuiion  in  others.  The  hiftorian,  it  is 
true,  is  accurate  in  point  of  time  ;  but  the  reader's 
apprehenfion  is  entirely  confufed  by  a  narrative 
which  requires  his  imagination  to  fly  from  place 
to  place,  or  to  be  nearly  ubiquitous,  and  his  me- 
mory to  retain  before  it  at  the  fame  moment  feveral 
independent  trains  of  fad  and  reafoning. 

I  make  the  foregoing  remarks  to  explain  why, 
though  in  general  ftriving  to  maintain  the  order 
of  time,  I  have  neverthelefs  related,  without  any 
break,  the  principal  circumflances  connefted  with 
the  firfl;  occupation  of  the  Terra  Firma. 

The  reader  may  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  dif- 
mifs  that  courfe  of  events  from  his  mind,  remem- 
bering the  main  outlines  of  the  ftory  ;  namely, 
that  the  northern  coafl  of  South  America  has  been 
inveiligated  and  traverfed,  the  great  South  Sea 
difcovered,  the  Indians  fubjugated,  enflaved,  or 
driven  away  from  the  coaft,  two  or  three  cities 
founded,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Spa- 
niards defl;royed  by  difeafe,  famine,  hardfhip,  and 
the  afl*aults  of  Indians. 

The  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards  is 
the  next  great  fl:epping-fl;one  in  this  hifliory.  It 
was  from  Cuba  that  two  or  three  of  the  mofl:  im- 
portant expeditions,  fuch  as  that  of  Francifco  de 
Cordova  to  Campechy  Bay,  of  Juan  Grijalva  to 
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Yucatan,  and  of  Cortes  to  Mexico,  were  direfted  ; 
it  was  at  Cuba  that  Las  Cafas  commenced  his  ca- 
reer of  humanity  ;  and  the  fettlement  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  that  ifland  affords  a  memorable  example 
of  their  general  policy  and  condu(5t  towards  the 
Indians. 
Cuba  firft  Cuba  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  the  courfe 
by  Co-  of  his  firft  voyage  ;  but  it  feems  not  to  have  been 
much  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  for  fome  years. 
They  were  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  it  was  an 
ifland,  until  king  Ferdinand  direded  Ovando  to 
inveftigate  the  fadl,  when  he  difpatched  Ocampo 
to  coaft  about  Cuba,  who  afcertained  that  it  was 
an  ifland. 

The  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  was  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Indians  in  Hifpaniola :  and  hitherto 
thofe  Spaniards  who  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
coaft  of  Cuba,  had  for  the  moft  part  experienced 
nothing  but  kind  treatment  from  the  natives.  One 
of  the  Caciques  was  called  Comendador,  having 
been  baptized  by  fome  Spaniards,  and  having 
chofen  this  name  from  the  title  of  Ovando,  the 
governor  of  Hifpaniola,  who  was  a  Comendador 
of  the  order  of  Alcantara. 

It  chanced  that  a  fliip,  pafling  by  that  part  of 
the  coaft,  which  is  near  to  the  Cape  de  la  Cruz, 
left  there  a  young  mariner  who  was  fick,  but  who 
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afterwards  recovered.  This  mariner  placed  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  one  of  the  houfes  of 
the  Cacique  Comendador,  and  taught  the  people 
to  come  there  every  evening,  and  on  their  knees 
to  fay  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Salve.  Now  the 
neighbouring  Caciques  were  very  angry  becaufe 
this  Cacique  and  his  people  had  deferted  the  idol 
they  had  all  been  accuftomed  to  worfhip,  and 
which  was  called,  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
their  Cemi.  Many  battles  took  place  about  the 
matter  in  difpute,  but  the  victory  was  ever  with  the 
chriftian  Cacique.  The  others  faid  that  neither 
Comendador,  nor  his  men,  gained  the  battles,  but 
a  beautiful  woman  clad  in  white,  with  a  wand  in 
her  hand.  Both  parties  at  laft  came  to  an  agree- 
ment to  try  the  relative  merits  of  the  Cemi  and 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  this  fafhion  ;  namely,  that 
the  infidel  Caciques  ihould  take  an  Indian  of  the 
Comendador's  party,  and  fhould  bind  him  as  they 
pleafed,  and  that  the  Comendador  fhould  take  an 
Indian  from  their  party  and  bind  him  as  he  pleafed, 
and  that  the  two  fhould  be  left  alone,  by  night, 
in  a  field :  then,  if  the  Cemi  was  more  powerful 
than  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  would  come  and  un- 
bind his  man,  but,  if  the  Virgin  Mary  was  more 
powerful  than  the  Cemi,  fhe  would  come  and 
unbind  her  worfhipper.     Guards  were  appointed 
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to  fee  what  fhould  happen.  So  it  was  done,  and 
at  midnight  came  the  Cemi  to  unbind  his  man, 
and  while  he  was  unbinding  him,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
clothed  entirely  in  white,  and  very  beautiful,  with 
a  wand  in  her  hand,  appeared,  upon  which  the 
Cemi  fled ;  but  flie  touched  her  worfliipper  with 
the  wand,  and,  as  (he  touched  him,  he  was  loofed, 
and  all  his  bonds  went  upon  the  other  Indian,  in 
addition  to  thofe  which  he  had  before.  The  Ca- 
ciques faid  that  it  was  fome  deceit,  and  they  re- 
folved  to  try  the  thing  again,  and  fee  whether  it 
were  true  or  not.  Again  the  witnefles  told  the 
fame  ftory.  The  Caciques  refolved  to  watch  them- 
felves,  and,  as  they  too  faw  the  miracle,  they  faid 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  a  good  Cacique,  and  that 
the  Comendador  might  take  the  Virgin  Mary  for 
his  lord,  and  that  the  others  might  choofe  which 
they  pleafed,  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  Cemi.  Af- 
terwards there  came  a  clerigo  that  way  and  bap- 
tized many  of  them  ;  he  alfo  endeavoured  to  teach 
them,  at  the  rifk  of  his  life,  not  to  put  food  for 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  they  were  accufl:omed  to  do 
for  their  Cemi.  Every  chriflian  that  came  in  their 
way,  they  made  fit  down,  and  gave  him  to  eat,  and 
infifted  upon  his  faying  his  Ave  Maria,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  for  they  were  very  zealous,  as 
converts  are  apt  to  be  ;   "  and  they  took  me  too," 
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fays  Encifo,*  "  and  I  faid  It  many  times,  and  I 
"  remained  with  them  three  days,"  I  give  this 
account,  not  as  vouching  for  its  hiftorical  fideHty, 
but  to  fhow  how  little  wedded  to  their  own  fu- 
perftitions  were  thefe  Indians  of  Cuba,  and  how 
willing  to  adopt  any  thing  that  came  recommended 
to  them  by  thofe  whom  they  deemed  to  be  of 
fuperior  intelligence. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 5 1 1  that  the  admiral  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  governor  of  Hifpaniola,  under- 
took the  fubjedlion  of  Cuba.     He  chofe  for  his  Velafquez 

,    -  j~    ■,  ...  appointed 

captam  Diego  Velalquez,  one  or  the  origmal  con-  Governor 
querors,  a  man  of  wealth,  whofe  poflefTions  in  j^„"  ^ 
Hifpaniola  were  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  neareft 
to  Cuba.  Velafquez  was  a  perfon  of  impofmg 
prefence  and  demeanour,  who,  as  Herrera  inti- 
mates, required  to  have  all  the  honour  paid  to  him 
that  was  due  to  his  ftation,  but  was  of  a  kindly 
nature  and  very  forgiving.  This  will  feem  an 
aftoniftiing  defcription,  when  we  come  to  read  of 
his  deeds,  but  it  requires  almoft  the  genius  of 
goodnefs  for  a  man  t6  go  far  beyond  the  goodnefs 
of  his  fellows,  in  fadl  to  be  fo  good  as  to  lofe  all 
chance  of  popular  efteem,  which,  of  courfe,  is 
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referved  for  the  people's  idea  of  goodnefs,  not  for 
fuch  as  may  tranfcend  it. 

The  principal  man  in  Cuba  was  Hatuey,  the 
Cacique,  who,  as  was  mentioned  before,  kept  fpies 
at  Hifpaniola  to  tell  him  of  the  tranfadlions  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  who  had  humoroufly  enough 
aflembled  his  people  to  inform  them  of  the  God 
worfhipped  by  the  Spaniards,  when  he  produced 
a  bafket  of  gold,  and  made  his  Indians  dance 
round  it  and  honour  it. 

Velafquez  Dicgo  Vclafqucz  failed  for  Cuba  at  the  end  of 
Cuba"'^  the  year  151 1,  and  difembarked  at  Puerto  de 
15"'  Palmas,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cacique  Hatuey. 
The  Cacique  endeavoured  to  defend  his  country 
againft  the  inroad  of  the  Spaniards,  but  could 
offer  only  a  feeble  reiiftance,  as  the  naked  bodies 
and  barbarous  weapons  of  his  men  were  no  match 
whatever  for  the  well-armed,  well-accoutred  Spa- 
niards. Indeed,  the  only  fafety  for  the  Indians 
was  in  flight ;  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  for 
that  part  of  Cuba  was  very  mountainous,  afforded 
them  fome  prefent  means  of  efcape  from  their 
enemies.  The  Spaniards  then  commenced  their 
Indian  hunts,  in  the  courfe  of  which  they  put  to 
death  as  many  men,  women  and  children  as  they 
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pleafed ;  the  reft  they  tied  together  and  drove 
before  them  like  cattle,  giving  them  the  fame 
name  (piezas)  as  cattle.  The  Indians  thus  ac- 
quired were  not  called  flaves,  though  they  were 
fo  in  reality ;  and  Velafquez  diftributed  them, 
now  to  one  follower,  now  to  another,  as  it  feemed 
beft  to  him.  The  only  reftridlion  was,  that  thefe 
Indians  were  not  to  be  bartered,  a  reftriilion 
which  was  eafdy  eluded. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to 
fecure  the  perfon  of  Hatuey.  The  captive  Indians 
were  in  fome  inftances  tortured,  in  order  to  elicit 
from  them  where  their  chief  was  hidden  ;  and  at 
laft  Hatuey  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Hatuey 

_  Ml  TT  r  J    captured. 

His  fate  was  a  terrible  one.  He  was  fentenced 
to  be  burnt  alive,  and  this  fentence  was  literally 
carried  into  effe(5l.  At  the  ftake  the  attendant 
prieft  exhorted  him  to  be  baptized  and  to  become 
a  chriftian,  as  he  would  then  go  to  Heaven.  The 
Cacique  aiked  in  reply,  if  the  chriftians  went  to 
Heaven,  and  finding  that  fome  of  them  were  ex- 
pedled  to  do  fo,  he  faid  that  he  had  no  wifh  to  go 
there.  More  point  has  been  given  to  this  ftory 
than  it  really  has  :  it  was  the  fimple  expreffion  of 
a  wifh,  not  to  meet  his  enemies  and  perfecutors 
in  a  future  life,  in  whatever  regions  of  joy  they 
might  be. 
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It  was  fhortly  after  the  burning  of  Hatuey  that 
Las  Cafas  was  fent  for  by  Diego  Velafquez  from 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  He  arrived  at  Cuba  at  the 
fame  time  as  a  certain  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  who 
was  fent  from  Jamaica  with  thirty  archers  to  affift 
in  the  population  and  pacification,  for  fuch  were 
the  terms  in  vogue,  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  Velaf- 
quez appointed  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  his  lieute- 
nant ;  and  Las  Cafas  was  joined  with  Narvaez  in 
the  office  of  bringing  under  fubmiffion  all  the  reft 
of  the  ifland.  One  of  the  firft  expeditions  of 
Narvaez  was  unfuccefsful ;  it  was  in  the  province 
of  Bayamo,  and  he  himfelf  was  nearly  killed,  and 
would  never  have  been  faved  at  all,  but  for  the 
terror  which  his  horfe,  an  animal  not  hitherto  feen 
by  thefe  Indians,  infpired.  Both  thefe  Indians, 
however,  and  thofe  of  Hatuey's  country  who  had 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  returned  to 
beg  pardon  and  to  be  received  into  fubjedtion. 
This  appears  aftonifhing,  but  is  eafily  explained. 
The  territories  into  which  they  fled,  were  occupied 
by  other  Indians,  who  had  food  enough  for  them- 
felves  only  ;  and,  therefore,  after  a  brief  fojourn, 
the  unhappy  fugitives,  becoming  moft  unwelcome 
guefts,  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try, for  the  Spaniards,  though  terrible  vifitors  in 
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other  refpeils,  from  the  comparative  fmallnefs  of 
their  numbers,  did  not  at  once  create  a  famine  in 
thofe  parts  which  they  occupied. 

By  thefe  means  the  province  where  the  Spa- 
niards firft  landed,  called  Maici,  and  another  ad- 
jacent one  of  the  name  of  Bayamo  were  brought 
into  complete  fubjedion  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
then  divided  into  repartimientos  and  apportioned 
by  Velafquez  amongft  his  followers.  After  this 
Velafquez,  who  was  about  to  be  married,  went  to 
receive  his  bride,  leaving  Juan  de  Grijalva  as  his 
lieutenant,  for  Narvaez  had  not  yet  returned,  and 
Las  Cafas,  as  an  advifer  to  the  lieutenant.  On  the 
return  of  Narvaez,  orders  from  Velafquez  reached 
the  place  where  Narvaez  and  Las  Cafas  were  Expedition 
ftationed,  diredling  them  to  make  an  expedition  cafarand 
into  the  country  of  Camaguey  for  the  purpofe  of 
"  alTuring  "  it,  to  ufe  their  phrafe.  The  narrative 
of  this  expedition  which  is  given  in  full  detail  by 
Las  Cafas,  an  eye-witnefs  and  a  principal  a6lor  in 
the  fcenes  he  relates,  is  very  inftrudtive. 

Before  they  reached  the  province  of  Camaguey, 
they  came  to  a  place  called  Cueiva.  This  was  the 
very  fpot  where  Ojeda,  when  fhip wrecked,  had 
left  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  Ojeda,  as  may  be 
remembered,  had  been  received  with  great  kind- 
nefs  by  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  image 
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which  he  left  was  now  held  in  the  higheft  reverence 
by  the  natives,  who  had  built  a  church,  adorning 
it  infide  with  ornamental  work  made  of  cotton, 
and  had  fet  up  an  altar  for  the  image.  Moreover 
they  had  compofed  couplets  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  which  they  fang  to  fweet  melodies  and 
accompanied  with  dancing.  This  image  was  held 
in  efpecial  reverence  by  the  Spaniards  too,  and 
Las  Cafas  being  anxious  on  that  account  to  obtain 
it  in  exchange  for  another  image  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
Cacique  for  that  purpofe.  The  Indian  chief,  how- 
ever, was  fo  alarmed  at  thefe  overtures,  that  he 
fled  by  night,  taking  the  beloved  image  with  him. 
Las  Cafas,  when  he  heard  of  this,  was  greatly 
difconcerted,  fearing  lefl  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation fhould  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  their 
image.  He  managed,  however,  to  quiet  them, 
afluring  them,  that  he  would  not  only  not  take 
their  image,  but  that  he  would  beftow  upon  them 
the  one  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

Such  gentle  means  as  thefe  were  invariably  pur- 
fued  by  Las  Cafas  with  the  greateft  efFed ;  and  it 
is  evident  from  this  ftory  how  very  eafy  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Indians  would  have  been  by  mild 
means,  which  converfion  was  made  the  pretext 
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with  fome,  and  the  real  juftlfication  with  others, 
for  the  greateft  inhumanities. 

The  commands  of  Las  Cafas  met  with  fuch  re- 
verence from  thefe  fimple  people,  that  when  he 
fent  by  a  meflenger  any  bit  of  dirty  paper  inferted 
at  the  end  of  a  ftick,  the  meflenger  declaring  that 
the  paper  bore  fuch  and  fuch  orders,  they  were 
implicitly  obeyed.  The  Indians  had  in  general 
the  greateft  refpedt  and  wonder  for  the  communi- 
cation among  the  Spaniards  by  letter,  for  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Indians  quite  a  miracle,  how  the 
information  of  what  had  been  done  in  one  place 
was  made  known  in  another  by  means  of  thefe 
myfterious  pieces  of  paper. 

One  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  clerigo  (the  title 
by  which  Las  Cafas  defcribes  himfelf )  was,  when- 
ever they  halted  in  any  Indian  town  or  village, 
to  aflign  feparate  quarters  to  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards.  By  this  means  he  prevented  many 
diforders  and  much  cruelty.  But  his  principal 
bufinefs  was  to  aflemble  the  children  in  order  to 
baptize  them ;  and,  as  he  obferves,  there  were 
many  that  God  beftowed  his  facred  baptifm  upon 
in  good  time ;  for  none,  or  nearly  none,  of  all 
thofe  children  remained  alive  a  few  months  after. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  of  pacification. 
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the  Spaniards  approached  a  large  town  of  the  In- 
dians called  Caonao,  where  an  immenfe  number 
of  the  natives  had  congregated  together,  chiefly 
to  fee  the  horfes  which  the  Spaniards  brought 
with  them.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Spaniards  under  Narvaez  and  Las  Cafas, 
amounting  to  about  a  hundred  men,  arrived  at 
Caonao,  they  flopped  to  breakfaft  in  the  dry  bed 
of  a  ftream  where  there  were  many  flones  fuitable 
for  grindftones  :  and  they  all  took  the  opportunity 
of  fharpening  their  fwords.  From  thence  a  wide 
and  arid  plain  led  them  to  Caonao.  They  would 
have  fuffered  terribly  from  thirft,  but  that  fome 
kindly  Indians  brought  them  water  on  the  road. 
At  laft  they  reached  Caonao,  at  the  time  of  vef- 
pers.  Here  they  halted.  The  chief  population 
of  this  Indian  town  and  the  vicinity  was  afTembled 
together  in  one  fpot,  the  people  fitting  on  their 
haunches,  and  gazing,  no  doubt  with  wonderment, 
at  the  horfes  which  they  had  come  to  fee.  Apart, 
in  a  large  hut,  were  five  hundred  of  the  natives, 
who,  being  more  timid  than  the  others,  were  con- 
tent to  prepare  vidtuals  for  the  Spaniards,  but  de- 
clined any  nearer  approaches.  The  Spaniards  had 
with  them  about  a  thoufand  of  their  own  Indian 
attendants.  The  clerigo  was  preparing  for  the 
divifion  of  the  rations  amongfl:  the  men,  when  all 
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of  a  fudden  a  Spaniard,  prompted,  as  was  thought, 
by  the  devil,  drew  his  fword  :  the  reft  drew  theirs ; 
and  immediately  they  all  began  to  hack  and  hew 
the  poor  Indians,  who  were  fitting  quietly  near 
them,  and  offering  no  more  refiftance  than  fo  many 
fheep.     At  the  precife  moment  that  the  mafTacre  Maflacre 

,      .  .        ,  1  1        atCaonao. 

began,  the  clerigo  was  m  the  apartment  where  the 
Spaniards  were  to  fleep  for  the  night.  He  had 
five  Spaniards  with  him :  fome  Indians  who  had 
brought  in  the  baggage  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
funk  in  fatigue.  The  five  Spaniards  hearing  the 
blows  of  the  fwords  of  their  comrades  without,  im- 
mediately fell  upon  the  Indians  who  had  brought 
the  baggage.  Las  Cafas,  however,  was  enabled 
to  prevent  that  (laughter,  and  the  five  Spaniards 
rufhed  out  to  join  their  comrades.  The  clerigo 
went  alfo,  and,  to  his  grief  and  horror,  faw  al- 
ready heaps  of  dead  bodies  ftrewed  about,  "  like 
"  fheaves  of  corn  "  waiting  to  be  gathered  up. 
"  What  think  you  thefe  Spaniards  have  been  do- 
"  ing  ? "  exclaimed  Narvaez  to  Las  Cafas ;  and  Las 
Cafas  replied,  "  I  commend  both  you  and  them 
*'  to  the  devil."  *  The  clerigo  did  not  ftop  how- 
ever, to  bandy  words  with  the  commander,  but 


*  "  Que  OS  ofrefco  a  vos  y  a  ellos  al  Diablo." — Las  Casas, 
Hij}.  de  las  Indias.     MS.  1.  3,  c.  29. 
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rufhed  hither  and  thither,  endeavouring  to  pre- 
vent the  indifcriminate  flaughter  which  was  going 
on,  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Then  he  en- 
tered the  great  hut,  where  he  found  that  many 
Indians  had  already  been  flaughtered,  but  fome 
had  efcaped  by  the  pillars  and  the  woodwork,  and 
were  up  aloft.  To  them  he  exclaimed,  "  Fear 
"  not,  there  fliall  be  no  more,  no  more  flaughter ;" 
upon  which,  one  of  them,  a  young  man  of  five- 
and-twenty,  trufting  to  thefe  words,  came  down. 
But,  as  Las  Cafas  juflly  fays,  the  clerigo  could 
not  be  in  all  places  at  once,  and,  as  it  happened, 
he  left  this  hut  diredlly,  before  indeed  the  poor 
young  man  got  down,  upon  which  a  Spaniard 
drew  a  fliort  iword  out,  and  ran  the  Indian  through 
the  body.  Las  Cafas  was  back  in  time  to  afford 
the  laft  rites  of  the  Church  to  the  dying  youth. 
To  fee  the  fearful  wounds  that  were  made,  it 
feemed,  the  hiftorian  fays,  as  if  the  devil  that  day 
had  guided  the  men  to  thofe  grinding- ftones  in 
the  dry  bed  of  the  river. 

When  inquiry  was  made  as  to  who  had  been 
the  author  of  this  maffacre,  the  Spaniard,  I  mean, 
who  fir  ft  drew  his  fword,  no  one  replied.  This 
fliows  how  caufelefs  the  maffacre  was,  for  if  there 
had  been  any  good  reafon  for  it,  the  Spaniard 
would  have  juftified  himfelf,  and  perhaps  claimed 
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merit  for  his  proceeding.  It  may  have  been  panic 
in  this  one  man ;  it  may  have  been  momentary 
madnefs ;  for  fuch  things  are  taken  much  lefs  into 
account  than  is  requifite  :  but,  whatever  the  caufe, 
the  whole  tranfadion  ihows  the  condudt  of  the 
Spaniards  towards  the  Indians  in  a  moft  unfavour- 
able light. 

Indeed  the  maxim  which  has  been  elfewhere 
laid  down  in  this  hiftory,  feems  to  me  to  continue 
applicable  throughout — namely,  that  the  evil  con- 
fequences  of  war  depend,  not  fo  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  vidory,  or  the  rage  of  the  combat- 
ants, or  the  caufe  of  the  quarrel,  as  upon  the  con-  War 
tempt,  juftifiable  or  not,  which  the  vidorious  fide  ^^o^t  f^tal. 
has  for  the  vanquifhed.  The  wars  between  na- 
tions that  refpedl  one  another  may  have  moft  fan- 
guinary  and  cruel  refults,  but  not  fo  injurious  to 
humanity  as  when  Spartan  conquers  Helot,  Ma- 
homedan  conquers  Chriftian,  Spaniard  conquers 
Moor  or  Indian,  or  as,  in  general,  when  one  nation 
with  much  civilization,  or  much  bigotry,  conquers 
another  nation  of  little  civilization,  or  of  another 
creed.  The  Romans  may  in  fome  inftances  have 
offered  a  fplendid  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  it  holds  good. 

Returning  to  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  the  Spaniards, 
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leaving  the  Indian  town  of  Caonao,  which  they 
had  defolated  in  the  manner  related  above,  formed 
a  camp  in  the  vicinity,  or  rather  ordered  the  In- 
dians to  form  it  for  them,  for  each  Spaniard  had 
at  leaft  eight  or  ten  Indian  attendants.  Amongft 
thofe  of  Las  Cafas  was  an  old  Indian  of  much 
repute  in  the  ifland,  called  Camacho,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  clerigo  voluntarily,  to  be  under  his 
proteftion.  One  day,  while  the  Spaniards  were  at 
this  camp,  a  young  Indian,  fent  as  a  fpy  from  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Caonao,  came  into  the  camp, 
and  making  his  way  diredly  to  the  clerigo's  tent, 
addreffed  Camacho,  begging  to  be  taken  into  the 
clerigo's  fervice,  and  requefting  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  bring  his  younger  brother  alfo.  Cama- 
cho informed  Las  Cafas  of  this,  who  was  delighted 
with  the  news,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  thofe  Indians  who  had  fled.  Ac- 
cordingly he  received  the  Indian  very  kindly, 
made  him  fome  trifling  prefents,  and  befought 
him  to  bring  back  the  Indians  to  their  homes,  and 
to  afliire  them  that  they  fliould  not  be  further 
molefted.  The  young  man,  to  whom  Camacho 
gave  the  name  of  Adrianico,  took  his  leave,  pro- 
mifmg  to  bring  his  brother  and  the  refl:  of  the  In- 
dians. Some  days  pafled  away,  and  Las  Cafas 
began  to  think  that  Adrianico  would  not  be  able 
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to  perform  his  promife,  when  one  evening  he  made 
his  appearance  with  his  brother  and  a  hundred  and 
eighty  Indian  men  and  women.  Children  are  not 
mentioned,  and  I  conje6ture  thefe  Indians  did  not 
choofe  to  run  the  riik  of  bringing  them  within 
the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a  melancholy- 
fight  to  fee  the  little  band  of  fugitives,  with  their 
fmall  bundles  of  houfehold  things  on  their  ihoul- 
ders,  and  their  firings  of  beads  as  prefents  for  the 
clerigo  and  the  Spaniards,  returning,  perforce,  for  People  of 
want  of  food — and  perhaps  too  with  fome  of  that  return, 
inextinguifhable  fondnefs  for  home  which  makes 
fo  large  a  part  of  the  world  habitable  to  men — to 
the  fpot  where  they  had  but  lately  feen  fuch  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  on  their  nearefl  friends  and  rela- 
tions. The  clerigo  was  delighted  to  fee  them,  but 
very  fad  too,  when  he  confidered  "  their  gentle- 
"  nefs,  their  humility,  their  poverty,"*  and  their 
fufFerings.  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  joined  Las  Cafas 
in  doing  all  he  could  to  afTure  thefe  poor  people 
of  their  fafety ;  and  they  were  difmiffed  to  their 
empty  homes.  This  example  of  good  treatment 
reaflured  the  Indians  of  that  vicinity,  who  in 
confequence  returned  to  their  homes. 


*  "  Confiderando  fu  manfedumbre,  humlldad,  fu  pobreza,  fu 
"  trabajo,  &c." — Las  Casas,  Hijl.  de  las  hidias.   MS.  1.  3,  c.  30. 
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The  Spaniards  purfued  their  purpofe  of  pacifi- 
cating  Cuba,  now  taking  to  their  vefTels  and 
coafting  along  the  fhore,  and  now  traverfing  the 
country.  When  they  came  to  the  province  of 
Havana,  they  found  that  the  Indians,  having 
heard  of  the  maflacre  of  Caonao  and  other  fuch 
proceedings,  had  all  fled ;  upon  which  Las  Cafas 
fent  meflengers  to  the  different  Caciques,  the 
meffengers  bearing  myfterious  pieces  of  paper 
inferted  at  the  end  of  fticks,  which  had  been 
found  before  fo  efficacious,  and  affuring  thefe 
Caciques  Caciques  of  fafety  and  protection.  The  refult 
come  to  was,  that  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  thefe  Caciques 
niards".^'  Came  and  placed  themfelves  in  the  power  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  it  is  an  aftonifhing  inftance 
of  the  barbarity  and  folly  of  the  Spaniih  captain 
Narvaez,  that  he  put  them  in  chains,  and  ex- 
preffed  an  intention  of  burning  them  alive.  Pro- 
bably he  thought  that  the  province  by  this  means, 
lofing  all  its  chiefs  at  one  blow,  would  become 
hopelefs  and  obedient.  The  clerigo  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  manner  remonftrated  againft  this  monftrous 
treachery,  to  which  he  would  have  been  fo  unwil- 
ling a  party  ;  and  partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by 
threats,  fucceeded  in  procuring  the  releafe  of  all 
thefe  Caciques  except  one,  the  moft  powerful,  who 
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was  carried  to  Velafquez,  but  was  afterwards  {tt 
at  liberty. 

This  feems  a  ftrange  method  of  afTuring  and 
pacificating  the  Indians ;  but  their  want  of  re- 
fources,  and  the  abfence  of  any  experience  of  fuch 
war  as  they  now  had  to  encounter,  if  they  made 
any  refiftance,  caufed  them  eafily  to  fuccumb. 
The  ifland  of  Cuba  was  confidered  to  be  pacifi-  Cuba  pa- 

ClflC3.tCcl 

cated.  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  and  Las  Cafas  were 
ordered  to  join  Velafquez  at  Xagua;  and  the 
attention  of  the  governor  was  now  diredled  to  the 
more  peaceful  arts  of  founding  cities,  difcovering 
mines,  and  giving  Indians  in  repartimiento. 

The  names  of  the  towns  which  Diego  Velaf- 
quez founded  were.  La  Villa  de  Trinidad,  La 
Villa  de  Sandli  Spiritus,  San  Salvador,  Santiago, 
and  Havana — majeftic  and  holy  names,  but  much 
abufed,  as  fuch  names  have  often  been,  both  be- 
fore and  after  thefe  tranfadions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Conversion  of  Las  Casas  —  His  Voyage  to 
Spain — The  Death  of  King  Ferdinand. 

^HE  courfe  of  this  narrative  is  clofely 
conne(5ted  with  the  life  of  Las  Cafas, 
fo  much  fo,  that  his  private  affairs  and 
folitary  thoughts  become  matters  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  the  welfare,  or  the  reverfe,  of  no 
inconfiderable  portion  of  the  new  world. 

Las  Cafas,  as  the  reader  will  hereafter  fee,  had 
many  troubles  and  forrows  to  bear  ;  but  at  this 
particular  period  he  was  bleffed  with  that  which 
is  always  one  of  the  greateft  bleffmgs,  but  which, 
I  fometimes  fancy,  like  hofpitality  in  a  partially 
civilized  country,  feems  to  have  flouriihed  more, 
as  more  needed,  in  rude  hard  times.  In  a  word,  he 
had  a  real  friend.  This  friend's  name  was  Pedro 
de  la  Renteria.  Their  friendship  was  moft  inti- 
mate and  had  fubfifted  for  many  years.  De  Ren- 
teria, as  often  happens  in  friendfhip,  prefented  a 
curious  contrail  to  Las  Cafas.  He  was  a  man 
who  might  well   have  been  a  monk,  a  devout. 
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contemplative  perfon,  given  much  to  folitude  and 
prayer ;  and  Las  Cafas  mentions  a  trait  in  his 
character  which  exadlly  coincides  with  the  reft  of 
it,  namely,  that  he  was  a  moft  liberal  man,  but  his 
liberality  feemed  rather  to  flow  from  habit  and  a 
carelefliiefs  about  worldly  goods  than  from  a  re- 
folved  judgment  and  benevolence.  This  good 
man's  occupations,  however,  were  entirely  fecular, 
and  he  was  employed  by  Diego  Velafquez  as  al- 
calde. 

When  the  ifland  was  confidered  fettled  and  the 
governor  began  to  give  repartimientos,  knowing 
the  friendship  that  exifted  between  Las  Cafas  and 
Renteria,  he  gave  them  a  large  trad  of  land  in 
common  and  Indians  in  repartimiento.  This  land 
of  theirs  was  about  a  league  from  Xagua,  on  the 
river  Arimas ;  *  and  there  they  lived,  the  Padre 
having  the  greater  part  of  the  management  of  the 
joint  affairs,  as  being  much  the  more  lively  and 
the  buiier  man.  Lideed  he  confefles  that  he  was 
as  much  engaged  as  others  in  fending  his  Indians 
to  the  mines  and  making  as  large  a  profit  of  their 


*  "  Llegamos  a  un  pueblo  de  Indios,  que  fe  dezia  Yaguarama, 
"  el  qual  era  en  aquella  fazon  del  Padre  Fray  Bartolome  de  las 
*'  Cafas,  que  era  Clerigo  Prefbitero,  y  defpues  le  conoci  Fraile 
"  Dominico,  y  llego  a  fer  Obifpo  de  Echiapa :  y  los  Indios  de 
"  aquel  pueblo  nos  dieron  de  comer." — Bernal  Diaz,  c.  7. 
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labour  as  poffible.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
he  was  kind  to  them  perfonally  and  provided  care- 
fully for  their  fuftenance ;  but,  to  ufe  his  own 
words,  "  he  took  no  more  heed  than  the  other 
"  Spaniards  to  bethink  himfelf  that  his  Indians 
"  were  unbelievers,  and  of  the  duty  that  it  was  on 
"  his  part  to  give  them  inftrudlion  and  to  bring 
"  them  to  the  bofom  of  the  church  of  Chrift." 

As  there  was  but  one  other  clerigo  in  the  whole 
ifland,  it  was  necefTary  for  Las  Cafas  occafionally 
to  fay  mafs  and  to  preach.  It  happened  that  he 
had  to  do  fo  at  "  the  Feaft  of  Pentecoft  "  in  the 
year  141 5;  and  happening  to  ftudy  either  the 
fermons  that  he  preached  himfelf  or  that  he  heard 
the  other  clerigo  preach  at  this  time,  he  came  to 
Las  Cafas    thinking  with  himfelf  on  certain  pafTages  (^'  autho- 

communes  .  .  ,  ,,       ,  -  ^     .  ,.^,  , 

with  him-  "  ritics  he  calls  them)  ot  Scripture.  1  he  34th 
Chapter  of  Ecclefiafticus,  the  i8th,  19th,  20th, 
2ift  and  22nd  verfes  firft  arrefted  and  then  en- 
chained his  attention.  "  He  that  facrificeth  of 
"  a  thing  wrongfully  gotten,  his  offering  is  ri- 
"  diculous :  and  the  gifts  of  unjuft  men  are  not 
"  accepted. 

"  The  moft  High  is  not  pleafed  with  the  ofFer- 
"  ings  of  the  wicked  :  neither  is  he  pacified  for 
"  fin  by  the  multitude  of  facrifices. 

"  Whofo  bringeth  an  offering  of  the  goods  of 


communes 

witl 
felf. 
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"  the  poor  doeth  as  one  that  kllleth  the  Ton  before 
**  his  father's  eyes. 

"  The  bread  of  the  needy  is  their  life  ;  he  that 
"  defraudeth  him  thereof  is  a  man  of  blood. 

"  He  that  taketh  away  his  neighbour's  living 
"  flayeth  him  ;  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  labourer 
"  of  his  hire  is  a  bloodfhedder." 

I  think  that  the  clerigo  might  have  dwelt  upon 
the  remaining  verfes  of  the  chapter  with  profit. 

"  When  one  prayeth,  and  another  curfeth, 
''  whofe  voice  will  the  Lord  hear  ? 

"  He  that  waiheth  himfelf  after  the  touching 
"  of  a  dead  body,  if  he  touch  it  again,  what  avail- 
**  eth  his  wafhing. 

"  So  it  is  with  a  man  that  fafteth  for  his  fins, 
"  and  goeth  again  and  doeth  the  fame :  who  will 
"  hear  his  prayer  ?  or  what  doth  his  humbling 
"  profit  him  ?  " 

In  recounting  this  converfion  of  his.  Las  Cafas 
takes  care  to  fay,  that  what  he  had  formerly  heard 
the  Dominicans  preach  in  Hifpaniola,  was,  at  this 
critical  period  of  his  life,  of  great  fervice  to  him. 
Then  he  had  only  flighted  their  words ;  but  he 
now  particularly  remembers  a  conteft  he  had  with 
a  certain  father,  who  refufed  to  give  him  abfolu- 
tion,  becaufe  he  pofiefied  Indians.     This  is  an 
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inftance  of  the  great  miftake  it  may  be,  to  hold 
your  tongue  about  the  truth,  becaufe  it  will  pro- 
voke conteft  and  apparently  harden  an  adverfary 
in  his  opinion.  The  truths  which  he  has  heard 
fink  into  a  man  at  fome  time  or  other  :  and,  even 
when  he  retires  from  a  conteft,  apparently  fixed 
in  his  own  conceits,  you  would  find  fometimes, 
that  if  he  had  to  renew  the  conteft  the  next  day, 
he  would  not  take  up  quite  the  fame  pofition  that 
he  held  before.  The  good  feed  fown  by  the  Do- 
minicans had  now,  after  being  buried  for  fome 
years  but  not  dead,  found  a  moft  fruitful  foil ;  and 
they  fliot  up  in  the  ardent  foul  of  the  clerigo  like 
grain  in  the  warm  land  of  the  tropics  which  he 
ftood  upon.  Las  Cafas  ftudied  the  principles  of 
the  matter  ;  from  the  principles  he  turned  to  con- 
fidering  the  fa6ls  about  him  ;  and  with  his  candid 
mind  thus  fully  aroufed,  he  foon  came  to  the  con- 
clufion  that  the  fyftem  of  repartimientos  was  ini- 
quitous, and  that  he  muft  preach  againft  it. 

What  then  muft  he  do  with  his  own  Indians  ? 
Alas,  it  was  neceffary  to  give  them  up ;  not  that 
he  grudged  giving  them  up  for  any  worldly  rea- 
fon,  but  he  felt  that  no  one  in  Cuba  would  be  as 
confiderate  towards  them  even  as  he,  in  the  days 
of  his  darknefs,  had  been  ;  and  that  they  would 
be  worked  to  death — as  indeed  they  were.     But 
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dill  the  anfwer  to  all  the  fermons  he  might  preach, 
would  be  his  own  repartimiento  of  Indians.  He 
refolved  to  give  them  up. 

Now,  as  Las  Cafas  was  not  only  the  friend,  but 
the  partner,  of  Pedro  de  Renteria,  this  determi- 
nation of  the  clerigo's  was  a  matter  which  would 
affedt  the  interefts  of  his  friend ;  and,  unluckily, 
Renteria  happened  to  be  abfent  from  home  at  this 
time,  having  gone  to  Jamaica  upon  buiinefs.  Las 
Cafas,  however,  went  to  the  governor,  and  laid 
open  his  mind  to  him  upon  the  fubje6t  of  the 
repartimientoSy  putting  the  matter  boldly  to  Ve- 
lafquez,  as  it  concerned  his  lordfhip's  own  falva- 
tion,  as  well  as  that  of  Las  Cafas  and  the  reft  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  clerigo  added,  that  he  muft 
give  up  his  own  flaves,  but  wifhed  that  this  de- 
termination might  be  kept  fecret  till  Pedro  de 
Renteria  fhould  return. 

The  governor  was  greatly  aftonifhed  :  for  Las 
Cafas  who,  no  doubt,  took  warmly  in  hand  any- 
thing he  did  take  up  at  all,  pafTed  for  a  man  fond 
of  gain,  and  very  bufy  in  the  things  of  this  world. 
Velafquez,  in  replying,  befought  the  clerigo  to  con- 
fider  the  matter  well— to  take  fifteen  days,  indeed, 
to  think  of  it — and  to  do  nothing  that  he  would 
repent  of  afterwards.  Las  Cafas  thanked  him  for 
his  kindnefs,  but  bade  him  count  the  fifteen  days 

VOL.   II.  o 
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as  already  paft,  and  added,  that  if  he,  Las  Cafas, 
were  to  repent  and  were  to  afk  for  the  Indians 
again,  even  with  tears  of  blood,  God  would  punifh 
the  governor  feverely,  if  he  were  to  liften  to  fuch 
a  requeft.  Thus  ended  the  interview  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  governor's  credit,  that  he  ever  afterwards 
held  the  clerigo  in  greater  efteem  than  before. 

Las  Cafas,  however,  did  not  long  confine  his 

eiForts  at  converfion  to  the  governor  alone ;  but, 

Las  Cafas    when  preaching  on  the  day  of  "  The  AfTumption 

agatnft^^      "  o^  Our  Lady,"  he  took  occafion  to  mention 

reparti-       publicklv  the  conclufion  he  had  come  to  as  re- 

mientos.        r  J 

gards  his  own  affairs,  and  alfo  to  urge  upon  his 
congregation  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  his  convic- 
tion of  the  danger  to  their  fouls  if  they  retained 
their  repartimientos  of  Indians.  All  were  amazed ; 
fome  were  ftruck  with  compundion  ;  others  were 
as  much  furprifed  to  hear  it  called  a  fin  to  make 
ufe  of  the  Indians,  as  if  they  had  been  told  it 
were  fo,  to  make  ufe  of  the  beafls  of  the  field. 

After  making  many  exhortations  public  and 
private,  and  finding  that  they  were  of  little  avail. 
Las  Cafas  meditated  how  to  go  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  authority,  the  king  of  Spain.  His  re- 
fources  were  exhaufted  :  he  had  not  a  maravedl, 
or  the  means  of  getting  one,  except  by  felling  a 
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mare  which  was  worth  a  hundred  pefos.  Refolv- 
ing,  however,  to  go,  he  wrote  to  Renteria  telling 
him  that  bufinefs  of  importance  was  taking  him 
to  Caftile,  and  that  unlefs  Renteria  could  return 
immediately,  he,  Las  Cafas,  could  not  wait  to  fee 
him — a  thing,  as  he  adds,  not  imaginable  by  the 
good  Renteria  {el  bueno  de  Renter  id)  ^  fo  firm  was 
their  friendfhip. 

It  was  ftrange  enough  that  not  long  before  this 
very  time,  the  fervices  of  the  church  had  alfo 
brought  to  light  very  ferious  thoughts  in  the 
breaft  of  Pedro  de  Renteria.  There  may  be  a 
community  of  thoughts  not  exprefTed  in  language  ; 
and,  perhaps,  thefe  two  good  men,  while  appa- 
rently engaged  in  their  ordinary  fecular  bufinefs, 
had,  unknown  to  themfelves,  been  communicating 
to  each  other  good  thoughts  about  their  poor 
Indians,  which  they  had  as  yet  no  language  for. 
While  Renteria  was  waiting  in  Jamaica  for  the 
defpatch  of  his  bufinefs,  he  went  into  a  Francifcan 
monaftery  to  fpend  his  Lent  in  "  retreat "  there 
(thefe  paufes  from  the  world  are  not  to  be  de- 
fpifed  ! ) :  he,  too,  had  been  thinking  over  the  mi- 
feries  of  the  Indians,  and  the  fiiape  his  thoughts 
had  taken,  was,  whether  fomething  for  the  chil- 
dren might  not,  at  leaft,  be  done.  Finally,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclufion  to  afk  the  king's  leave 
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to  found  colleges  where  he  might  colledl  the  young 
Indians,  and  have  them  taught  and  brought  up. 
For  this  purpofe,  Renteria  refolved  to  go  to  Spain 
himfelf  to  obtain  the  king's  leave  ;  and,  immedi- 
ately after  receiving  the  letter  of  the  clerigo,  he 
hurried  back  to  Cuba. 

As  the  meeting  of  the  friends  took  place  in  the 
prefence  of  others,  and  as  Renteria  was  welcomed 
back  by  the  governor  himfelf,  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  explanation  until  they  were  alone 
together  at  night :  then,  in  their  dignified  Spaniih 
way,  they  agreed  who  fhould  fpeak  firfl:,  and  after 
a  friendly  contention,  the  humble  Renteria  fpoke 
firft,  which  was  the  mark  of  the  inferior.  He 
then  declared  the  motives  which  led  him  to  wifh 
to  go  to  Spain,  namely,  to  found  colleges  for  the 
young,  and  to  inform  the  king  of  the  fufferings 
of  the  Indians.  Las  Cafas  heard  Renteria's  words 
with  aftonifhment  and  reverential  joy,  thinking  it 
a  fign  of  divine  favour,  that  fo  good  a  man  as 
Renteria  fhould  thus  unexpededly  confirm  his  own 
refolve. 

When  it  was  the  clerigo's  turn  to  fpeak,  he 
thus  began,  "  You  mufl  know,  fir  and  brother" 
(for  thefe  people  did  not  omit  the  courtefy  which, 
however  varied  in  its  form,  affedlion  fhould  not 
prefume  to  difpenfe  with),  *'  that  my  purpofe  is  no 
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"  other  than  to  go  and  feek  a  remedy  for  thefe 
"  unhappy  men"  (the  Indians).  The  clerigo  then 
gave  a  full  account  of  what  he  had  already  thought 
and  done  in  Renteria's  abfence  in  this  matter. 
His  friend  replied  in  all  humility,  that  it  was  not 
for  him,  but  for  Las  Cafas,  to  go,  who  as  a 
lettered  man  {letrado)  would  know  better  how  to 
eftablifh  what  he  fhould  urge.  Renteria  begged, 
therefore,  that  the  ftock  and  merchandize  which 
he  had  juft  brought  with  him  from  Jamaica,  and 
the  farm,  their  joint  property,  might  be  turned 
into  money  to  equip  Las  Cafas  for  his  journey 
and  his  ftay  at  court ;  and  he  added,  "  may 
"  God  our  Lord  be  He  who  may  ever  keep  you 
"  in  the  way  and  defend  you." 

The  farm  was  fold,  and  in  this  manner  Las 
Cafas  was  provided  for  his  journey.  Bad  as  the 
world  is  faid  to  be,  there  is  always  money  forth- 
coming for  any  good  purpofe,  where  people  really 
believe  in  the  propofer. 

At  this  time  Pedro  de  Cordova,  the  prelate  of 
the  Dominicans  in  the  New  World,  fent  over  four 
brethren  of  his  order  from  Hifpaniola  to  Cuba. 
They  were  very  welcome  to  Las  Cafas,  as  he  was  to 
them.  They  liftened  with  intereft  to  his  account 
of  the  ftate  of  the  Indians  in  Cuba  ;  and,  Brother 
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Bernardo,  the  moft  eloquent  and  learned  amongfl: 
them,  preached  to  the  fame  purpofe  and  with  fully 
as  much  animation,  as  the  clerigo  himfelf  had 
done.  Their  fermons  terrified  the  hearers,  but 
did  not  feem  to  change  their  ways.  The  Domi- 
nicans, accordingly,  refolved  to  fend  back  one  of 
their  brotherhood,  Gutierrez  de  Ampudia,  to  Pe- 
dro de  Cordova,  to  inform  him  of  the  ftate  of 
things  at  Cuba.  It  was  arranged  that  Gutierrez 
was  to  accompany  Las  Cafas,  who,  by  giving  out 
that  he  was  going  to  Paris,  to  ftudy  there  and  take 
a  degree,  contrived  to  leave  Cuba  without  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  governor,  who  might,  per- 
haps, have  detained  him,  had  his  true  purpofe 
and  deftination  been  known. 
Las  Cafas  So  Las  Cafas  quitted  the  ifland  of  Cuba  in 
Cuba.  company  with  Gutierrez  de  Ampudia  and  another 
Dominican,  without  being  much  obferved  or  hin- 
dered at  all  by  any  one. 

After  their  departure  from  the  ifland,  the  cru- 
elties of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  Indians  in- 
creafed,  and,  as  the  Indians  naturally  enough 
fought  for  fome  refuge  in  flight,  the  Spaniards 
trained  dogs  to  purfue  them.  The  Indians  then 
had  recourfe  to  fuicide  as  a  means  of  efcape,  for 
they  believed  in  a  future  ftate  of  being,  where  eafe 
and  felicity,  they  thought,  awaited  them.   Accord- 
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Ingly  they  put  themfelves  to  death,  whole  families 
doing  fo  together,  and  villages  inviting  other  vil- 
lages to  join  them  in  their  departure  from  life. 
Some  hanged  themfelves  ;  others  drank  the  poi- 
fonous  juice  of  Yuca. 

One  pathetic  and  yet  ludicrous  occurrence  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  pradice  of  fui- 
cide  amongft  the  Indians.  A  number  of  them 
belonging  to  one  mailer  had  refolved  to  hang 
themfelves,  and  fo  to  efcape  from  their  labours 
and  fufferings.  Their  mafter  was  made  aware  of 
their  intention  ;  and  he  came  upon  them  juft  as 
they  were  about  to  carry  it  into  effect.  "  Go 
"  feek  me  a  rope,  too,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  I  muft 
"  hang  myfelf  with  you."  He  then  gave  them  to 
underftand  that  he  could  not  live  without  them, 
they  were  fo  ufeful  to  him ;  and  that  he  muft  go 
where  they  were  going.  They,  believing  that 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  him  anywhere,  agreed 
to  remain  where  they  were  ;  and  with  forrow  laid 
afide  their  ropes  to  refume  their  labours. 

Meanwhile,  Las  Cafas  and  his  companions  pur- 
fued  their  way.  Father  Gutierrez,  unhappily, 
died  on  the  road ;  but  Las  Cafas  reached  St.  Do- 
mingo in  fafety.  On  arriving  there,  he  found 
that  the  prelate  of  the  Dominicans  was  abfent. 
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having  juft  commenced  a  voyage  for  the  purpofe 
of  founding  monafteries  in  the  Terra  Firma,  being 
accompanied  not  only  by  monks  of  his  own  or- 
der, but  alfo  by  Francifcans,  and  by  fome  monks 
from  Picardy  who  had  lately  come  to  the  Indies. 
This  voyage  of  Pedro  de  Cordova  was  under- 
taken in  accordance  with  a  plan  which,  when  he 
was  laft  in  Spain,  he  had  communicated  to  King 
Ferdinand.  After  the  laws  of  Burgos  had  been 
pafTed,  and  when  Pedro  de  Cordova  faw  that  the 
bufinefs  for  which  he  had  come  to  court  was  fet- 
Pedro  de  tied,  he  prayed  the  king  that  he  and  other  Do- 
feeks  con-  minican  brethren  might  be  allowed  to  go  from 
^gjj.^  Hifpaniola  to  that  part  of  the  Terra  Firma  neareft 
Firma.  ^^  ^j^g  ifland,  to  preach  the  faith  there.  This 
good  man  thought  that  in  the  Terra  Firma  his  ef- 
forts for  the  converfion  of  the  Indians  would  be 
fecure  from  hinderance  on  the  part  of  his  lay  coun- 
trymen. The  king  affented  readily  to  this  plan, 
and  furnifhed  Pedro  de  Cordova  with  the  necef- 
fary  orders  to  the  authorities  at  Hifpaniola  for 
fhips  and  provifions.  Moreover,  at  Seville  the 
prelate  of  the  Dominicans  was  fupplied  with  bells, 
veftments,  and  all  things  requifite  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  fervices  of  his  church.  As  for 
the  men  neceflary  to  carry  out  this  important 
miffion,  Pedro  de  Cordova  had  no  difficulty  in 
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finding  them  ;  and  he  had  only  occafion  to  go  to 
one  monastery,  that  of  St.  Stephen  of  Salamanca, 
from  whence  he  was  able  to  choofe  fourteen  bre- 
thren to  take  with  him  to  the  Indies. 

On  his  return  from  Spain  to  St.  Domingo,  Pedro 
de  Cordova  defpatched  a  vefTel  to  the  neareft  part 
of  the  Terra  Firma  with  three  monks  of  his  order, 
Antonio  Montefino,  already  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  hiftory  as  the  preacher  of  a  me- 
morable fermon,  Francis  de  Cordova,  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  prelate,  and  a  lay  brother  named  Juan 
Garces.  Thefe  brethren  were  to  gain  experience 
of  the  new  country  and  the  new  people,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  entrance  of  a  more  numerous 
band  of  miffionaries.  Montefino,  fortunately  for 
himfelf,  fell  ill  at  the  ifland  of  San  Juan,  at  which 
the  veffel  touched  firft.  The  other  two  Domini- 
cans proceeded  to  the  Terra  Firma,  and  being  fet 
on  fhore,  eftablifhed  themfelves  at  a  place  fome 
twenty  leagues  from  Cumana,  called  Piritu  de 
Maracapana.  The  Indians  received  the  Domini- 
can monks  with  joy  and  hofpitality,  and  the  vef- 
fel  which  had  brought  them  returned.  In  a  fhort 
time  one  of  the  Spanifh  veffels  connedled  with  the 
pearl  fifheries  touched  at  this  part  of  the  coaft. 
Pedro  de  Cordova  did  not  prove  happy  in  his  con- 
jedure  that  that  coaft  would  be  free  from  molefta- 
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tlon  on  the  part  of  his  lay  countrymen  ;  but  at  the 
time  that  he  made  his  requeft  to  the  king,  httle 
was  known  of  the  Terra  Firma.  In  general,  when 
the  Indians  perceived  a  Spanifh  veflel  approaching 
the  coaft,  they  fled ;  but  now,  relying  upon  the 
prefence  of  the  Dominicans,  the  natives  welcomed 
the  new  comers,  and  gave  them  provifions.  After 
a  few  days  fpent  amicably,  the  Cacique  of  that  re- 
gion, with  his  family  and  fervants,  amounting  in 
number  to  feventeen  perfons,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion on  board  the  Spanifh  veflel.  If  the  Cacique 
thought  at  all  about  any  danger  from  this  vifit,  he 
muft  have  thought  that  the  Dominican  brethren 
who  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his  fubjefts  confli- 
tuted  a  fufficient  guarantee  for  his  fafety ;  but  no 
fooner  were  the  Indians  on  board,  than  the  vefTel 
weighed  anchor  and  failed  away.  As  might  be 
imagined,  the  Indians  on  fliore  inftantly  refolved 
to  kill  the  Dominican  brethren,  who,  with  great 
difficulty,  appeafed  them,  and  contrived  to  obtain 
a  refpite,  promifing  that  the  Cacique  and  his  family 
fhould  be  brought  back  in  four  months.  In  a  few 
days  another  Spanifh  veffel  made  its  appearance ; 
the  Dominicans  communicated  with  the  crew  of 
this  vefTel,  told  them  of  the  flraits  they  were  in, 
and  gave  them  letters  to  Pedro  de  Cordova  at  St. 
Domingo. 
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Meanwhile,  thofe  pearl-fifliing,  man-ftealing 
villains  of  the  firft  Spanifh  veffel,  arrived  at  St. 
Domingo.  They  had  fold,  or  were  felling,  the 
poor  Cacique  and  his  family,  when  the  judges  of 
appeal  came  down  upon  the  prize,  faid  that  thefe 
captives  had  not  been  made  with  the  proper  li- 
cenfe,  and  forthwith  divided  the  Indians  amongft 
themfelves,  the  judges.  In  a  few  days  after  this 
tranfadion,  the  veffel  whofe  crew  had  taken  charge 
of  the  letters  from  Francis  de  Cordova  and  Juan 
Garces  entered  the  port  of  St.  Domingo.  The 
captain  of  the  pearl-fifhers,  feeing  his  villany  on 
the  point  of  being  difcovered,  fled  at  once  to  a 
monaftery  of  the  order  of  La  Merced,  which  was 
juft  then  being  eftablifhed ;  and  he  took  the  habit 
of  a  lay-brother.  He  hardly  fancied,  I  imagine, 
that  his  foul  trick  upon  the  poor  Dominicans 
would  in  a  few  weeks  make  a  monk  of  him !  No 
fooner  were  the  letters  from  the  captive  monks 
delivered  at  the  monaftery,  than  all,  no  doubt,  was 
ferment  there.  Antonio  Montefino  had  by  this 
time  recovered  from  his  illnefs,  and  had  returned 
from  San  Juan  to  St.  Domingo.  He  went  to  the 
judges  of  appeal,  and  begged  and  prayed  to  have 
the  Cacique  and  his  family  liberated  and  fent  back 
to  the  Terra  Firma.  If  Montefino  could  preach 
with  fuch  force  as  he  did,  when  he  excited  the  co- 
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lony  about  their  dealings  with  the  Indians,  what 
muft  he  not  have  faid  now  ?  But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  judges  of  appeal  did  not  give  up  their  flaves : 
and  the  Indians  of  the  Terra  Firma,  after  waiting 
the  time  agreed  upon  of  four  months,  facrificed 
their  two  prifoners,  Francis  de  Cordova  and  Juan 
Garces. 

This  tranfadion  is  important,  as  it  will  have 
other  confequences  than  the  death  of  thefe  two 
poor  monks.  But  in  itfelf  it  is  worth  notice,  as 
fhowing  us  the  difpofition  of  thofe  with  whom 
then  refted  the  fupreme  power  in  the  Indies. 

Not  daunted,  however,  by  this  calamity  which 
had  befallen  his  firft  miflion  to  the  Terra  Firma, 
Pedro  de  Cordova  had  himfelf  juft  fet  out  upon 
another  like  expedition  when  Las  Cafas  arrived. 
It  happened  that  a  great  ftorm  compelled  the  pre- 
late and  his  company  to  return  to  port ;  and  fo 
Las  Cafas  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  one  whom  he  ever  fpeaks  of  with  great 
veneration,  the  prelate  of  the  Dominicans,  Pedro 
de  Cordova. 

This  excellent  monk  received  Las  Cafas  very 
kindly,  and  applauded  his  purpofe  greatly,  but  at 
the  fame  time  gave  but  little  hope  of  its  being 
brought  to  a  fuccefsful  termination  in  King  Fer- 
dinand's time,  on  account  of  the  credit  which,  he 
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faid,  the  Bifhop  of  Burgos  and  the  fecretary.  Lope 
Conchillos,  had  with  the  king,  and  their  being  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  the  fyftem  of  repartimientoSy 
and  moreover  pofTeffing  Lidians  themfelves. 

The  clerigo,  grieved  but  not  difmayed  at  thefe 
words,  declared  his  intention  to  perfevere,  to  the 
delight  of  Pedro  de  Cordova,  who,  as  the  Domi- 
nican monaftery  was  very  poor,  and  only  a  part  of 
it  built,  refolved  to  fend  Antonio  de  Montefino 
in  company  with  Las  Cafas  to  the  king,  to  aftc 
alms  for  building  the  church  and  the  monaftery, 
and,  if  any  opportunity  ihould  offer,  to  aid  the 
clerigo  in  his  miftion.  And  fo  in  September, 
1 515,  Las  Cafas,  Montefino,  and  another  brother 
embarked  at  St.  Domingo  for  Spain. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
Las  Cafas  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  it  is  neceftary  to 
mention  briefly  what  had  been  done  in  the  courfe 
of  the  preceding  year,  both  in  Hifpaniola  and 
Caftile,  with  refpedl  to  the  Lidians.  Rodrigo  de 
Alburquerque,  a  near  relative  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  in  whom  the  king  put  great  truft,  had 
been  fent  to  make  a  new  divifion  of  the  Indians, 
and  he  was  called  repartidor.  What  occafion 
there  was  for  this  new  repartition,  is  not  told,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  good  reafon  for  it. 
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Albur-  It  did  no  good  to  the  Indians  :  in  h6t  it  feems  to 
reparti-  havc  riveted  their  fetters,  as  it  gave  the  Indians 
for  two  lives,  for  the  life  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
Alburquerque  made  the  repartimiento  and  for  the 
life  of  his  next  heir,  being  a  fon  or  daughter.  It 
created  the  moft  vehement  rage  and  oppofition 
amongft  the  old  colonifts,  fome  of  whom  found 
themfelves  deprived  altogether  of  the  fervices  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  an  affront  to  the  governor,  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  as  this  power  of  giving  away 
Indians  was  one  of  his  chief  privileges,  and  the 
one  moft  likely  to  render  the  Spanifh  colonifts 
obedient  to  him. 

Alburquerque  was  much  blamed  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  exercifed  his  office,  and  he  was  accufed 
of  bribery.  It  was  an  office  in  which  it  muft  have 
been  impoffible  to  give  content.  The  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  the  Indians  is  ftiown  by  this  repartition, 
if  we  can  truft  the  figures  of  Las  Cafas,  as  I  think 
we  can  in  this  cafe,  for  they  were  probably  taken 
from  official  documents.  When  the  treafurer 
Population  Pafamonte  came  to  Hifpaniola,  in  1508,  there 
niola.  were  feventy  thoufand  Indians ;  when  Don  Diego 
Columbus  obtained  the  government  of  that  ifland, 
there  were  forty  thoufand  Indians  ;  but  when  Al- 
burquerque came  to  divide,  there  were  only  thir- 
teen thoufand  or  fourteen  thoufand  Indians  left. 
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When  Hifpaniola  was  firft  difcovered  there  were, 
according  to  Las  Cafas,  three  millions  of  Indians, 
according  to  Zuazo,  one  million  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand. 

The  governor,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  returned, 
or  was  recalled,  to  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1 5 14,  in  which  Alburquerque  came  to  make  the 
repartition.  Whether  Don  Diego's  reprefenta- 
tions  had  any  weight  at  court,  or  whether  the  in- 
tenfe  difguft  which  Alburquerque's  repartition  had 
produced  amongft  the  colonifts,  had  any  effedl 
there,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  Licentiate  Ibarra 
was  feledled  to  go  to  Hifpaniola  to  take  a  refiden- 
cia  of  Marcos  de  Aguilar,  the  principal  alcalde  in 
St.  Domingo,  to  fee  how  the  ordinances  in  favour 
of  the  Indians  were  executed,  and  alfo  to  make  a 
new  repartition.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
fame  procefs  was  to  be  gone  through  in  Cuba,  and 
other  of  the  Spanifh  pofleflions,  to  the  governor 
of  which  the  king  at  this  time  fent  an  account 
of  the  motives  upon  which  his  council  had  come 
to  the  conclufion  that  Indians  were  to  be  given 
in  repartimiento.  Thefe  motives  were  the  ones 
that  we  are  already  familiar  with,  namely,  that 
converfe  with  the  Spaniards  would  chrlftlanize  the 
Indians  ;  and  that  this  converfe  was  to  be  obtained 
by  the  fyftem  of  repartimientos. 
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Before  Ibarra  could  enter  upon  his  duties  to 
any  purpofe,  he  died,  having,  according  to  rumour, 
been  "  affifted  "  to  quit  the  world.  For  he  was 
faid  to  be  a  juft  man,  and  was  feared.  Another 
licentiate,  named  Lebron,  was  appointed  in  Ibarra's 
place  ;  he  was  not  to  have  the  fame  general  powers 
as  Ibarra,  but  was  to  proceed  with  the  repartition 
of  the  Indians.  This  frequent  repartition  was 
one  of  the  greateft  grievances  that  can  be  imagined 
both  to  the  Indians  and  the  Spanifh  colonifts ; 
and,  by  a  very  competent  authority,  is  put  as  one 
of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  diminution  in  numbers 
of  the  former.  Change  of  climate,  change  of 
water,*  (which  is  particularly  noticed  as  one  of 
the  caufes)  change  of  mailers,  and  the  indifference 
confequent  on  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  mafters 
to  the  welfare  of  their  Indians,  all  fo  wrought 
together  in  this  matter,  that  the  moft  rapid  rate 
of  increafe  known  in  population  fhows  fmall  when 
compared  with  the  rate  of  decreafe  of  thefe  Indian 
nations. 

*  "  De  manera  que  como  muchos  deftos  indios  eftaban  acoftum- 
brados  a  los  aires  de  fu  tierra  e  a  beber  aguas  de  jagueyes,  que 
Ilaman  las  balfas  de  agua  llovediza,  e  otras  aguas  gruefas,  muda- 
banlos  a  donde  habia  aguas  delgadas  e  de  fuentes  e  rios  frios,  e 
lugares  deftemplados,  e  como  andan  defnudos  hanfe  muerto  call 
enfenito  numeio  de  indios,  dejados  aparte  los  que  han  fallecido 
del  muy  immenfo  trabajo  e  fatiga  que  les  han  dado  tratandolos 
mal."  —  Documentos  ineditos  para  la  hijloria  de  Efpaha^  torn.  2, 
P-  35J- 
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The  affairs  of  the  Indies  were  In  the  ftate 
above  defcrlbed  when  Las  Cafas  and  his  com- 
panion Antonio  Montefino  arrived  at  Seville. 
Montefino  prefented  Las  Cafas  to  the  Archblfhop 
of  Seville,  a  man  in  great  favour  with  King  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  been  perfuading  the  king  to  come 
to  Seville,  as  an  excellent  climate  for  the  aged, 
which  advice  Ferdinand  had  liftened  to,  and  was 
now  making  his  way  from  Burgos  to  the  South  of 
Spain.  The  Archbifhop  received  Las  Cafas  gra- 
cioufly,  and  furnifhed  him  with  letters  to  the  king 
and  to  fome  of  the  courtiers.  Armed  with  thefe 
letters,  the  clerlgo  continued  his  journey,  and  found 
the  king  at  Plafencia,  arriving  there  a  few  days 
before  Chriftmas  in  the  year  151 5.  Las  Cafas 
Ihunned  the  minifters  Lope  de  Conchillos  and  the 
BIfhop  of  Burgos,  knowing  how  prejudiced  they 
were  likely  to  be,  but  he  fought  to  have  an  inter-  Las  Cafas 
view  with  the  king,  and  obtaining  that,  he  fpoke  Ferdinand. 
at  large  to  the  king  of  the  caufes  of  his  coming. 
He  had  come,  he  fald,  to  Inform  his  highnefs  of 
the  wrongs  and  fufferings  of  the  Indians,  and  how 
they  died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Faith  and 
without  Sacraments,  of  the  perdition  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  diminution  of  the  revenue ;  and,  he 
concluded  by  faying,  that  as  thefe  things  con- 
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cerned  both  the  king's  confcience  and  his  realm, 
and  as  to  be  underftood  they  muft  be  ftated  in 
detail,  he  begged  for  another  and  a  long  audi- 
ence. Ferdinand,  now  an  old  and  ailing  man, 
whofe  death  was  near  at  hand,  did  not  deny  Las 
Cafas  the  fecond  audience  he  afked  for,  but  faid 
he  would  willingly  hear  him  fome  day  during  the 
Chriftmas  feftival. 

In  the  mean  time.  Las  Cafas  poured  his  com- 
plaints againft  the  king's  minifters  and  his  narra- 
tive of  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians,  into  the  ears  of 
the  king's  confeflbr,  Thomas  de  Matienzo,  who, 
repeating  them  to  the  king,  received  orders  to  tell 
Las  Cafas  to  go  to  Seville  and  wait  for  the  king's 
coming  there  (Ferdinand  was  about  to  fet  oiF 
immediately),  when  he  would  give  him  a  long 
audience  and  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he 
complained  of.  The  confefTor  advifed  Las  Cafas 
to  fee  the  Bifhop  of  Burgos,  who  had  the  chief 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  and  alfo  Conchillos, 
for,  as  he  obferved,  the  matter  would  ultimately 
have  to  come  into  their  hands  ;  and,  perhaps, 
when  they  had  heard  all  the  miferies  and  evils 
which  Las  Cafas  had  to  tell  them,  they  would 
foften.  Las  Cafas,  to  fhow  that  he  was  not  ob- 
ftinate,  fought  out  thefe  minifters  and  fubmitted 
his  views  and  his  information  to  them.    Conchillos 
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received  the  clerigo  with  the  utmoft  courtefy  and 
kindnefs,  and  Teems  to  have  liftened  a  little  to 
what  Las  Cafas  had  to  tell  him :  the  Bifliop,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  rough.  Las  Cafas  finifhed 
his  audience  with  the  bifhop  by  informing  him 
how  feven  thoufand  children  had  perifhed  in  three 
months :  *  and,  as  the  clerigo  went  on  detailing 
the  account  of  the  death  of  thefe  children,  the 
ungodly  bifhop  broke  in  with  thefe  words  "  Look 
"  you,  what  a  droll  fool,  what  is  this  to  me,  or 
"  what  is  It  to  the  king  "  ?  {mirad,  que  donojo  necio, 
que  Je  me  da  a  mi^  y  que  Je  le  da  al  Rey  ? )  to 
which  Las  Cafas  replied,  "  Is  it  nothing  to  your 
"  lordfhip,  or  to  the  king,  that  all  thefe  fouls  fhould 
"  die  !  Oh  great  and  eternal  God !  And  to  whom 
"  then  is  it  of  any  concern  ?  "  And,  having  faid 
thefe  words,  he  took  his  leave. 

Confidering  the  number  of  excellent  churchmen 
whofe  condud  comes  out  nobly  in  this  hiftory,  it 
is  not  furprifing  that  we  fhould  meet  with  one 
bad  bifhop  ;  but  it  is  almoft  heart-breaking  to 
confider,  that  it  is  the  one  who  could  have  done 
more  than  all  the  reft,  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  of  the 
Indians  and  to  recover  Indian  affairs,  Let  men 
in  power  fee  what  one  bad  appointment  may  do  ! 

*  I  do  not  know  to  what  tranfaflion  he  alludes. 
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Las  Cafas  foon  after  left  the  court  for  Seville, 

where  almoft  the  firft  thing  he  heard  of  on  his 

Death  of     arrival,  was  the  death  of  the  king,  which  took 

place  at  Madrlgalejos,  a  little  village  on  the  road 

to  Seville,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  151 6. 

Before  entering  upon  a  new  reign,  fome  words 
remain  to  be  faid  about  King  Ferdinand.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  difcufling  his  general  charafter 
and  government ;  but,  as  regards  his  adminiftration 
of  the  Indies,  it  has  now  been  minutely  brought 
forward,  and  we  may  fairly  have  fome  opinion 
upon  it.  His  granting  repartimientos  to  the  cour- 
tiers was  doubtlefs  wrong  :  his  fandioning  the 
removal  of  Indians  from  one  ifland  to  another 
was  wrong  :  we,  with  our  lights  upon  the  fubjedl, 
may  alfo  fay,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  reparti- 
mientos was  injudicious  and  opprefTive.  But  this 
is  no  reafon  for  concluding  that  Ferdinand,  in 
adopting  the  views  of  his  council  in  this  matter, 
was  not  really  influenced  by  the  reafoning  preva- 
lent in  his  day,  which  made  thefe  repartimientos 
prominent  and  neceflary  means  towards  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Indians.  It  is  but  fair,  too,  to  no- 
tice, on  Ferdinand's  behalf,  that  when  the  junta 
(fummoned  in  1512)  came  to  him  with  a  conclu- 
fion  unfavourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  he 
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returned  the  Indian  queftion  again  upon  their 
hands,  faying  that  it  muft  be  placed  upon  the 
bafis  arranged  in  Ifabella's  will,  which  pronounced 
the  Indians  to  be  free  men. 

Again,  in  the  inftrudions,  before  alluded  to, 
which  were  given  in  15 14  to  Pedrarias,  the  go- 
vernor of  Darien,  the  king  makes  a  fuggeftion 
which  may  thus  be  paraphrafed.  You  will  have 
to  confult  your  principal  men  about  making  war  ; 
but  remember  that  it  is  their  intereft  to  obtain 
Indians  by  war,  therefore  allow  for  that  in  any 
credit  you  may  give  to  their  advice.  Liften  rather 
to  the  Bifhop  of  Darien  and  the  priefts  who  ac- 
company him,  who  are  lefs  likely  to  be  guided  by 
paflion  and  felf-intereft  than  the  reft.  This  is 
humane  and  confiderate,  efpecially  when  we  recoi- 
led that  the  king  himfelf  was  one  of  thofe  who 
profited  by  wars  with  the  Indians,  as  he  received 
a  fhare  of  the  prifoners  taken  in  war.  If  it  is  faid, 
that  at  this  period  of  his  life,  his  affairs  were 
mainly  managed  by  his  minifters  (though  I  think 
this  cannot  be  maintained),  and  that  thefe  inftruc- 
tions  to  Pedrarias,  for  example,  were  not  his,  then 
in  that  cafe,  he  muft- be  relieved  from  much  of  the 
refponfibility  of  the  injudicious  meafures  pafted  at 
that  time. 

With  regard  to  the  perfonal  treatment  of  the 
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Indians,  my  readers  will  have  feen,  that  in  fome 
of  the  king's  letters  there  are  minute  orders  for 
the  good  treatment  of  his  new  fubjedls.  It  were 
certainly  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  reprefled  the 
general  ardour  for  getting  gold,  inftead  of  encou- 
raging it.  But  we  muft  remember  the  neceflities 
which  his  wars  brought  upon  him.  In  one  of  his 
fhort  letters  to  Don  Diego  Columbus,  he  fays, 
"  no  gold  refts  "  with  us  ;  and  his  laft  letter  to  his 
fuccelTor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  which  Ferdinand 
commends,  in  the  moft  touching  manner.  Germane 
his  queen  to  Charles's  protection,  fhows  the  def- 
titute  ftate,  as  regards  money,  in  which  the  king 
died.  Again,  whatever  may  be  charged  againft 
Ferdinand,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  he  knowingly 
fent  inferior  men  to  take  authority  in  the  Indies. 
Bobadilla's  appointment  was  a  pure  miftake ;  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella  fuppofed  that  they  had  chofen 
a  high-minded,  juft  man,  while  in  reality  he  was  a 
narrow-minded,  hard,  fhort-feeing  man — a  fort  of 
miftake  that  has  frequently  occurred.  But  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  inftance  of  a 
manifeftly  bad  appointment  having  been  made  by 
Ferdinand,  or  of  any  appointment  having  been 
made  from  corrupt  motives. 

It  is  probable  that  in  later  life  Ferdinand  trufted 
too  much  to  his  minifters ;  and  it  muft  always  be 
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the  cafe  in  a  pure  monarchy,  that  it  partakes  of 
the  failings  of  one  man,  and  its  adlion  grows  fee- 
ble as  his  powers  decay.*  The  affairs,  however, 
of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies  would  have  gone  well 
enough,  if  all  the  powers  of  the  ftate  had  been 
as  well  reprefented  as  the  head  of  it  was  by  the 
general  ability  and  worth  of  Ferdinand. 

The  laft  notice  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of 
what  were  King  Ferdinand's  views  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  negroes  in  the  Indies,  is  to  be 
feen  in  a  letter  of  his,  very  briefly  exprefled,  in 
which,  replying  to  a  requeft  of  the  Bifhop  of  La 
Concepcion  in  Hifpaniola,  that  more  negroes 
fliould  be  imported,  the  king  fay§,  that  there  are 
already  many  negroes,  and  that  it  may  bring  in- 
convenience (a  thoroughly  official  phrafe)  if  more 
male  negroes  fhould  be  introduced  into  the  ifland.^ 


*  Petyr  Martyr  fpeaking  of  the  king  in  the  year  151 3,  fays, 
"  Non  idem  eft  vultus,  non  eadem  facilitas  in  audiendo,  non  eadem 
"  lenitas." — Epijl.  529. 

\  Valladolid  27  de  Setiembre  de  1514.  Rey  a  Don  Pedro 
Suarez  de  Deza  obifpo  de  la  Concepcion. 

"  Para  mas  prefto  acabar  la  Iglefia  podreis  pafar  diez  efcla- 
"  vos.  Decis  que  ai  aprueban  los  efclavos  negros  i  combendra 
"  pafen  mas.  Siendo  varones  no,  pues  parece  que  hay  muchos  i 
"  podra  traer  incombeniente." — Coleccion  de  Munoz,  MS.  tomo  90. 
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The  Administration  of  Indian  Affairs  by 
Cardinal  Ximenes. 

[T  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  death,  Juana, 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Caftile 
(for  Ferdinand  was  but  regent),  and 
the  immediate  heirefs  of  that  of  Aragon,  was  in- 
fane ;  and  her  eldeft  fon,  Charles  the  Fifth,  was 
but  in  his  fixteenth  year.  Ferdinand,  therefore, 
nominated  by  will  a  regent  to  the  kingdom,  choof- 
ing  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes  for  that  of- 
fice. The  king,  when  difcufling  on  his  death-bed 
the  queftion  of  the  regency,  is  faid  to  have  ex- 
prefTed  himfelf  thus  :  *'  If  we  could  make  a  man 
"  for  the  occafion,  I  fhould  wifh  for  a  more  tra6l- 
"  able  one  than  Ximenes ;  for  to  deal  with  the 
"  ways  of  men  every  day  degenerating,  after  the 
"  rigorous  old  fafhion  which  Ximenes  holds  by, 
"  is  wont  to  create  difficulties  in  a  ftate."  But  the 
king  went  on  to  fay,  that  the  integrity  and  juft- 
nefs  of  Ximenes  were  qualities  of  the  firft  order ; 
and  then,  again,  that  he  had  no  connexions  among 
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the  great  nobles,  and  no  private  friendfhips  which 
he  would  give  way  to  ;  moreover,  mindful  of  the 
benefits  he  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  he  had  been  very  intent  upon  their  affairs ; 
and,  as  the  king  concluded  by  faying,  "  Ximenes 
"  has  fhown  conftant  and  clear  examples  that  he 
"  is  of  our  mint,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf."  * 

As  there  is  good  reafon  to  think  that  Ferdinand 
had  no  efpecial  liking  for  the  cardinal,  the  king's 
choice  does  both  of  them  the  more  credit.  And, 
indeed,  of  all  the  men  of  thofe  times  in  that  king- 
dom, there  was  not  one  whom  we  read  anything 
of,  to  be  compared  with  Ximenes,  efpecially  in 
the  faculty  for  government.     There  is  now  then  Hope  for 

the  Indies 

fome  hope  that,  fhould  he  turn  his  attention  to 
Indian  affairs,  fomething  diflin(5l  and  forcible  will 
be  done  in  them. 

Adrian,  the  Dean  of  Louvain,  who  had  been 
Charles  the  Fifth's  tutor,  and  who,  in  the  latter 
days  of  Ferdinand,  had  been  fent  to  Spain  to  watch 
over  the  prince's  interelts,  produced  powers  from 
the  young  prince,  nominating  him  (Adrian)  to 
the  government.  Ximenes  would  not  admit  the 
validity  of  thefe  powers,  it  being  contended  on 
his  fide  that  the  regency  of  Caflile  had  been  left 

*   Gomecius  de  rebus  geftis  Ximenii,  folio,  Francofurti,  p.  i66. 
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by  Ifabella's  will  to  Ferdinand  until  Charles  fhould 
be  twenty  years  of  age,  and  confequently  that  any 
ad  done  by  Charles  during  Ferdinand's  life  was 
invalid.  On  the  other  fide  it  was  argued  that  a 
regent  could  not  create  by  will  a  regency.  Finally, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  queftion  fhould  be  referred 
to  Charles  himfelf  for  decifion ;  and  that,  mean- 
while, Ximenes  and  Adrian  fhould  govern  jointly. 
Afterwards  there  came  a  letter  from  Charles  con- 
firming the  nomination  made  by  Ferdinand's  will 
of  Ximenes,  or  rather  the  recommendation  given, 
for  it  appears  not  to  have  amounted  to  more  than 
that,  and  putting  Adrian  into  communication  with 
Ximenes,  ftill  calling  the  former  ambafi!ador. 

Adrian  was  a  quiet,  fcholaftic,  juft  man  with 
good  purpofes,  and  very  averfe  to  much  bufinefs. 
He  could  not  have  had  any  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  affairs,  and  is  faid  to  have  fent  a  complaint 
to  Flanders,  of  the  way  in  which  Ximenes  took 
all  the  government  upon  himfelf.  Afterwards  the 
Flemifh  minifters  of  Charles  fent  over  Monfieur 
de  Laxaos,  a  great  wit  and  one  of  Charles's  houfe- 
hold,  and  alfo,  at  a  fubfequent  period,  another 
Fleming,  to  a6t  in  concert  with  the  cardinal,  who 
received  them  courteoufly,  but  did  not  admit  them 
to  much  authority.  One  day,  when  they  mufl 
have  been  in  a  daring  mood,  they  refolved  to  ex- 
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ercife  fome  power  independently  of  the  cardinal 
governor,  and  affix  their  names  firft  to  fome  do- 
cument, leaving  Ximenes  to  add  his.  The  car- 
dinal fent  for  the  clerk  who  drew  up  the  docu- 
ment, tore  it  up,  bade  him  write  out  another,  and 
it  is  faid  that  thenceforward  the  cardinal  did  not 
trouble  his  fo-called  colleagues  for  their  fignatures. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  this  was  not  mere  arro- 
gance, but  that  he  aded  ftridly  within  the  limits 
of  his  power.  And  really  a  regency  is  fufficiently 
weak  of  itfelf  without  being  cumbered  with  un- 
welcome colleagues  of  dubious  powers  and  un- 
friendly intentions.  Moreover,  the  cardinal  had 
quite  enough  to  contend  againft  from  his  own 
countrymen  in  the  exercife  of  his  fundions.  Of 
the  high-handed  way  in  which  he  managed  them, 
there  is  the  well-known  ftory  of  his  reply  to  cer- 
tain Spanifh  grandees  who  wifhed  to  be  informed 
of  the  grounds  of  his  authority,  whereupon  he 
fhowed  them  the  documents  upon  which  it  refted, 
namely,  the  will  of  Ferdinand  and  the  written  ap- 
probation of  Charles ;  then,  leading  them  to  a 
window,  requefted  them  to  look  out  on  a  large 
body  of  troops  with  a  park  of  cannon,  which  he 
fuggefted  to  them  were  the  ultimate  reafoning  of 
kings. 

There  is  another  ftory  of  him  not  fo  often  men- 
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tioned,  but  which  is  very  fignificant.  The  Duke 
de  Infantado,  being  highly  incenfed  againft  Xime- 
nes,  fent  a  prieft  of  his  ducal  houfehold  with  a 
moft  infulting  mefTage  to  the  cardinal,  reproach- 
ing him,  amongft  other  things,  with  his  low  origin. 
The  prieft,  after  kneeling  down  and  begging  the 
cardinal's  pardon  for  what  he  was  about  to  fay, 
faid  it.  His  Eminence  afked  the  prieft  if  he  had 
anything  more  to  fay.  He  replied,  "  No ;"  on 
which  the  cardinal  made  this  anfwer,  "  Return  to 
"  your  mafter,  whom  you  will  find  already  regret- 
"  ting  his  infolent  and  foolifti  meffage."  And  fo 
it  proved  to  be. 

Having  now  obtained  fome  little  infight  into 
the  cardinal  governor's  general  character  and  mode 
of  proceeding,  we  come  to  thofe  tranfa6lions  of 
his  which  more  immediately  concern  the  purpofe 
of  this  hiftory. 

Ximenes  had  not  been  an  uninterefted  fpedator 
of  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  monarchs  with  re- 
gard to  their  American  pofleftions ;  and  he  had 
urged  them  to  fend,  which  they  did,  ecclefiaftics 
to  the  Indies,  for  the  purpofe  of  converting  the 
natives.  With  an  important  diocefe  to  manage, 
and  with  many  other  matters  requiring  his  atten- 
tion, the  cardinal  had  not  particularly  devoted  his 
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care  to  Indian  affairs,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  had 
not  been  invited  to  do  fo.  Now,  however,  as  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  and  thus  coming 
under  his  charge,  the  Weft  Indies  were  fure  to 
meet  with  due  care  from  this  great  ftatefman,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  their  affairs  were  brought 
under  his  immediate  notice. 

Las  Cafas,  as  may  be  recollecfted,  was  at  Seville, 
awaiting  King  Ferdinand's  arrival,  when  the  news 
came  of  his  death,  upon  which  Las  Cafas  prepared 
to  go  to  Flanders,  to  produce  what  impreffion  he 
could  upon  the  new  king;  but, previoufly  to  taking 
this  ftep,  he  went  to  Madrid,  to  lay  his  ftatement 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  before  the  cardinal 
governor  and  the  ambaffador,  as  Adrian  was  called. 
He  refolved  to  let  them  know  of  his  intended 
journey,  and  to  tell  them  that  if  they  could  re- 
medy the  evils  he  complained  of,  he  would  ftay 
with  them ;  if  not,  he  would  go  on  to  Flanders. 

He  drew  up  his  ftatement  in  Latin,  and  began 
by  laying  it  before  Adrian.  That  good  man  was 
horrified  at  what  he  read  ;  and  without  delay  he 
went  into  the  apartment  of  the  cardinal  (for  the 
two  great  men  were  lodged  in  the  fame  building) 
to  afk  him  if  fuch  things  could  be.  The  refult  of 
the  conference  was,  that  Las  Cafas  was  informed 
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Las  Cafas    by  Ximeiies  that  he  need  not  proceed  to  Flanders, 
menes.        for  that  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  fpoke  of  fhould 
be  found  there,  at  Madrid. 

The  cardinal  aflbciated  with  himfelf,  to  hear 
what  Las  Cafas  had  to  tell  of  Indian  affairs,  Adrian, 
the  Licentiate  Zapata,  Dr.  Caravajal,  Dr.  Palacios 
Rubios,  and  the  Bifhop  of  Avila.  They  had  him 
many  times  before  them,  and  heard  what  he  had 
to  fay.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  hearings  a  curious 
circumftance  took  place,  which  is  well  worth  re- 
cording. During  one  of  thefe  juntas  the  cardinal 
ordered  that  the  laws  of  Burgos  (the  laft  laws 
made  touching  the  Indians)  fhould  be  read.  It  is 
a  flight  circumftance,  but  in  it  may  be  feen  fome 
indication  of  the  complete  man  of  affairs,  who 
wifhes  to  know  thoroughly  where  the  matter  is, 
and  what  they  are  ftarting  from.  The  clerk  of 
the  junta,  an  old  retainer  of  Conchillos,  when  he 
came  to  the  law  about  giving  a  pound  of  meat  on 
Sundays  and  feaftdays  to  the  Indians,  probably 
thinking  that  this  in  fome  way  touched  himfelf  or 
his  friends,  read  it  v/rongly.  Las  Cafas,  who  knew 
the  laws  almofl  by  heart,  at  once  exclaimed,  "  The 
"  law  does  not  fay  that."  The  cardinal  bade  the 
clerk  read  it  again.  He  gave  the  fame  reading. 
Las  Cafas  again  faid,  "  That  law  fays  no  fuch 
"  thing."     The  cardinal,  annoyed  at  thefe  inter- 
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ruptions,  exclaimed,  "  Be  filent,  or  look  to  what 
"  you  fay."  But  Las  Cafas  was  not  to  be  filenced 
by  fear,  when  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  in  the 
right.  "  Your  lordfhip  may  bid  my  head  to  be 
"  cut  off"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  what  the  clerk  reads 
'^  is  what  the  law  fays."  The  council  took  the 
papers  from  the  clerk's  hands,  and  found  that  Las 
Cafas  was  right.  "  You  may  imagine,"  he  adds, 
"  that  that  clerk  (whofe  name,  for  his  honour's 
"  fake,  I  will  not  mention)  wifhed  that  he  had  not 
"  been  born,  fo  that  he  might  not  have  met  with 
"  the  confufion  of  face  he  then  met  with."  Las 
Cafas  concludes  by  remarking,  "  that  the  clerigo 
"  loft  nothing  of  the  regard  which  the  cardinal 
"  had  for  him,  and  the  credit  which  he  gave  to 
"  him." 

The  refult  of  thefe  meetings  was,  that  the  car-  ximenes 
dinal  appointed  Las  Cafas  and  Dr.  Palacios  Ru-  fof'the^in- 
bios,  who  had  all  along  fhown  great  intereft  in  ^^^^' 
favour  of  the  Indians,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Indians  and  their  government.     At 
the  requeft  of  Las  Cafas,  Antonio  Montefino  was 
afterwards  added  to  this  committee.     Their  way 
of  proceeding  was,  for  Las  Cafas,  as  the  more  ex- 
perienced in  the  matter,  to  make  the  rough  draft 
of  any  propofition,  which  he  then  fhowed  to  An- 
tonio Montefino,  who  generally  approved  it,  then 
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to  the  dodlor,  who  did  the  fame,  except  that  he 
perhaps  added  to  it,  and  put  it  in  official  language. 
Then  it  was  taken  to  the  cardinal  and  the  ambaf- 
fador,  and  council  held  upon  it. 

The  thing  to  be  done  and  the  mode  of  doing 
it,  were  thus  after  much  labour  arrived  at :  and 
now  the  perfons  who  were  to  do  it  had  to  be 
fought  out.  The  cardinal  bade  Las  Cafas  find 
thefe  perfons :  but  the  clerigo,  from  his  abfence 
for  fo  long  a  time  from  Caftile,  did  not  know  fit 
perfons,  and  begged  to  give  the  commiffion  back 
into  the  cardinal's  hands,  prefenting  at  the  fame 
time  a  memorial  in  which  he  ftated  what  in  his 
opinion  were  the  qualifications  for  the  office  in 
queftion.  The  cardinal,  fmiling,  obferved  to  Las 
Cafas,  "  Well,  Padre,  we  have  fome  good  per- 
"  fons." 

The  cardinal  refolved  to  look  for  his  men 
Jeronlmltes  amongft  the  Jeronimites,  on  account  of  their  not 
being  mixed  up  with  the  contention  that  had 
already  taken  place  between  the  Francifcans  and 
Dominicans  touching  the  fitnefs  of  the  Indians  for 
freedom.  Ximenes,  accordingly,  wrote  to  that 
effed  to  the  General  of  the  Order,  who  called  a 
chapter ;  when  twelve  of  the  brethren  were  named  ; 
and  a  deputation  of  four  priors  was  fent  to  the 
cardinal  to  inform  him. 
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Las  Cafas,  who  was  naturally  anxious  about 
the  anfwer  of  the  Jeronimites,  went  one  Sunday 
morning  to  hear  mafs  at  their  convent  near  to 
Madrid  :  there  he  found  a  venerable  man  praying 
in  the  cloifter :  upon  afking  him  whether  there 
was  any  reply  to  the  cardinal's  miffive,  the  old  man 
told  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  priors  who  had 
brought  an  anfwer,  that  they  arrived  laft  night, 
and  that  the  cardinal,  having  been  made  aware  of 
their  arrival,  was  to  come  to  the  convent  that  day. 

Accordingly,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the  car- 
dinal and  Adrian  came  with  a  cavalcade  of  courtiers 
to  the  convent.  The  monks  received  the  Junta 
in  the  facrifty,  the  main  body  of  the  courtiers 
remaining  outfide  in  the  choir  ;  amongft  them, 
doubtlefs  to  his  no  fmall  chagrin,  the  bifhop  of 
Burgos,  long  accuftomed  to  diredt  Indian  affairs, 
but  now  of  no  authority  in  them. 

The  cardinal,  after  thanking  the  Order  for  the 
tenor  of  their  reply,  and  magnifying  the  work  in 
hand,  defired  Las  Cafas  to  be  called  for,  who,  to 
his  great  delight,  walked  through  the  affembled 
courtiers  much  regarded  by  them  :  and,  as  he  con- 
je6lures,  moft  regarded  by  the  bifhop  of  Burgos. 

Entering  the  facrifty,  Las  Cafas  knelt  down 
before  the  cardinal  who  told  him  to  thank  God 
that  the  defires  which  God  had  given  him  were 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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in  the  way  of  being  accomplifhed.  The  cardinal 
then  told  him  that  the  priors  had  brought  twelve 
names  of  perfons  who  might  be  chofen  for  the 
work,  but  that  three  would  fuffice.  His  eminence 
added,  that  this  night  Las  Cafas  fhould  have  let- 
ters of  credit  to  the  general  of  the  Jeronimites 
and  money  for  his  journey,  and  that  he  was  to  go 
and  confer  with  that  prelate  about  the  choice  of 
the  three,  informing  the  general  of  the  requifite 
qualities  for  the  office  in  queftion.  Las  Cafas  was 
then  to  bring  to  court  the  firft  Jeronimite  he 
fhould  make  choice  of;  the  defpatches  fhould  be 
prepared,  and  he  might  at  once  fet  off  for  Seville. 

Obferve  throughout  that  nothing  lingers  in  the 
cardinal's  hands.  Commonplace  ftatefmen  live 
by  delay,  believe  in  it,  hope  in  it,  pray  to  it :  but 
his  Eminence  worked  as  a  man  who  knew  that 
the  night  was  coming,  "  in  which  no  man  can 
"  work." 

Las  Cafas,  almoft  in  tears  with  joy,  poured  out 
his  thanks  and  bleffmgs  on  the  cardinal,  and  con- 
cluded by  faying,  that  the  money  was  not  necef- 
fary,  for  that  he  had  enough  to  fuftain  him  in  this 
bufinefs.  The  cardinal  fmiled  and  faid,  "  Go  to, 
"  Padre,  I  am  richer  than  you  are."  {Anda, 
Padre  J  que  yo  Joy  mas  rico  que  vos.)  And  then 
Las  Cafas  went  out,  "  the  cardinal  faying  many 
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"  favourable  things  of  fome  one  who  fhall  be 
"  namelefs."  * 

The  clerigo  received  his  letters,  conferred  with 
the  general  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
three  brethren  were  chofen.  Their  names  were 
Luis  de  Figueroa,  prior  of  la  Mejorada,  Alonfo 
de  Santo  Domingo,  prior  of  the  convent  of  Or- 
tega, and  Bernardino  Manzanedo. 

Las  Cafas  brought  with  him  Bernardino  Man- 
zanedo to  Madrid  :  the  other  two  joined  him  there, 
and  they  all  lived  with  him  at  his  inn.  Afterwards, 
however,  they  went  to  a  hofpital  of  their  own 
order  in  that  city.  While  flaying  there,  they  were 
waylaid,  fo  to  fpeak,  by  the  agents  for  the  Spanifh 
colonifts,  who  told  them  all  manner  of  things 
againft  the  Indians,  and  fpoke  ill  of  Las  Cafas  : 
and,  in  the  end,  fucceeded,  as  he  thinks,  in  pre- 
judicing the  minds  of  the  Fathers  to  that  extent, 
that  even  before  they  fet  out.  Las  Cafas  and  Dr. 
Palacios  Rubios  began  to  think,  that  no  good 
would  come  of  this  miffion  which  promifed  at  the 
firft  fo  well. 

However  the  preparations  for  their  departure 
went  on  ;  and  their  orders  and  inftrudlions  were 


*  "diciendo  multa  favorabilia  de  Johanne," — Las  Casas,  Hiji. 
Gen.  1.  3,  torn,  i,  c.  85. 
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made  ready.  The  fir  ft  order  was  a  cedula  to  the 
effeft,  that  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Domingo,  they 
ftiould  take  away  all  the  Indians  belonging  to 
members  of  the  council  or  to  any  other  abfentees. 
The  fecond  was,  that  they  fhould  alfo  deprive  the 
judges  and  officers  in  the  Indies  of  their  Indians. 
The  third  was,  that  they  fhould  hold  a  court  of 
impeachment  upon  all  the  judges  and  other  officers 
in  the  colony,  "  who  had  lived,  as  the  faying  is, 
"  as  Moors  without  a  king." 

Then  came  the  main  body  of  the  inftruftions, 
which  commences  with  a  preamble  to  the  follow- 
Inftruaions  ing  effefl.  The  firft  thing  the  Jeronimite  Fathers 
nimites.^  °  ^^^  to  do,  on  arriving  in  the  Indies,  is  to  call  the 
principal  colonifts  together,  and  to  tell  them  that 
the  caufe  of  their  coming  is  the  report  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Indians  :  that  as  their  highnefies, 
the  cardinal  and  the  ambafTador,  wifh  to  know  the 
truth  of  thefe  matters,  they  have  fent  thefe  Padres, 
to  whom  the  colonifts  are  to  tell  what  they  know, 
of  the  paft  and  prefent  ftate  of  things.  They  are 
to  be  made  to  underftand  that  all  this  is  done  for 
their  good  and  prefervation,  and  that  if  by  volun- 
tary confent  any  good  remedy  can  be  fuggefted, 
by  which  God  and  their  highneftes  may  be  ferved, 
it  fhould  be  taken ;  wherefore,  let  them  talk  the 
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matter  over  and  tell  the  Padres  what  conclufion 
they  have  agreed  upon  by  common  confent. 

Then  the  Padres  are  to  go  to  the  principal  Ca- 
ciques and  to  tell  them  that  their  highnefles,  the 
cardinal  and  the  ambafTador,  have  heard  of  the 
oppreflions  and  injuries  which  they  and  their  peo- 
ple have  fuffered  in  times  paft ;  and,  as  their 
highnefles  wiih  fo  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  that 
thenceforward  the  Caciques  and  their  Indians  may 
be  well  treated,  fince  they  are  chriflians,  free  and 
capable  of  governing  themfelves  (Juhditos  de  Jus 
almas) J  their  highneffes  have  fent  the  faid  Padres 
to  fearch  out  the  truth,  to  chaftife  the  paft  wrong- 
doing, and  to  provide  fecurity  for  the  future. 
Then  the  Caciques,  as  well  as  the  colonifts,  are  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  and  to  fee  whether  they  can 
fuggeft  any  good  way  in  which  both  they  and  the 
colonifts  may  be  benefited.  The  addrefs  to  the 
Indians  is  to  conclude  with  an  afturance  "  that 
the  will  of  their  highnefles  the  cardinal  and  the 
'  ambaflador  is,  that  the  Indians  ftiould  be  treated 
^  as  chriftians  and  freemen,  and  that  that  is  the 
*  principal  caufe  of  their  ordering  tlie  Padres  to 
'  go  to  thofe  parts." 

And  here  it  is  well  to  put  on  record,  as  Las 
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Cafas  does  at  this  jun6lure,  an  account  of  the  part 
which  Ximenes  himfelf  took  in  this  great  matter 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Indians.  The  clerigo  men- 
tions, that  as  he  faw  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards 
fo  deeply  rooted,  he  did  not  dare  to  go  about 
fpeaking  of  the  Indians  as  free  men,  until  one  day, 
talking  to  the  cardinal  of  the  evils  which  the  In- 
dians endured,  the  clerigo  remarked,  with  what 
Ximenes  juftice  Can  thcfe  things  be  done,  whether  the  In- 
declares       (iJans  are  free  or  not :  to  which  Ximenes  replied 

the  Indians  -i 

to  be  free,  -with  Vehemence  "  With  no  juftice  :  what,  are  they 
"  not  free  ?  who  doubts  about  their  being  free  ?  " 
From  that  time  forward  the  clerigo  went  about 
faying  openly  in  every  place,  that  the  Indians  were 
free.  On  this  ground  Ximenes  may  fairly  be  put 
forward  as  one  of  the  earlieft  champions  of  free- 
dom, though  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  in  truth  be 
faid  that  the  credit  which  has  been  given  him*  for 
protefting  againft  negro  flavery,  is  quite  gratuitous. 
The  greedy  courtiers  of  Charles  the  Fifth  per- 
fuaded  that  young  monarch,  while  he  was  in  Ger- 

*  Robertfon.  America,  vol.  i,  p.  253.  "  Cardinal  Ximenes,  how- 
"  ever,  when  folicited  to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily 
"  rejefted  the  propofition,  becaufe  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  re- 
"  ducing  one  race  of  men  to  flavery,  while  he  was  confulting 
"  about  the  means  of  reltoring  liberty  to  another." 

The  authority  quoted  by  Robertfon  for  this  faft  gives  quite  a 
different  reafon  for  the  objeftion  of  Ximenes,  viz.  that  thefelicenles 
were  a  lofs  to  the  revenue. 
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many,  to  grant  llcenfes  for  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  or  more.  When  Ximenes  heard  of  this, 
he  protefted  againft  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
negroes  were  a  warhke  race,  and  that  they  would 
excite  a  fervile  war,*  a  predidion  which  was  foon 
verified  by  the  refult. 

Leaving  the  queftion  of  what  Ximenes  might 
have  thought,  or  done,  for  the  freedom  of  another 
race,  it  remains  to  be  feen,  what  plan  he  and  his 
junta  for  Indian  affairs  did  refolve  upon  for  placing 
the  Indians  in  a  way  to  live  like  freemen.  The 
infi:ruc5tions  which  were  given  to  the  Jeronimite 
fathers  may  thus  be  fummed  up. 

They  were  ordered  to  vifit  every  ifland,  to  inftruaions 
afcertain  the  number  of  Indians,  and  to  find  out  nimites. 
how  they  had  been  ufed,  putting  down  in  writing 
their  information  on  this  head. 

They  were  to  take  note  of  the  nature  of  the 
land,  for  the  purpofe  of  forming  fettlements  near 
to  mines,  where,  if  pofTible,  there  fhould  be  rivers 
and  good  foil  for  farms. 

*  "  Effe  enim  Aethiopes  illos  bellicis  ftudiis  aptos,  neque  omnino 
"  animis deftitui  ad  egregie  pleiunque  dimicandum.  Sciret  itaque 
"  icelerum  miniftros  trans  Oceanum  mififl'e,  a  quibus  rudes  populi 
"  gladiatoriam  audaciam  condifcerent,  et  qui  adverfus  Hifpanorum 
"  imperium  fervile  helium  aliquando  concitaient.'" — Gomecius 
iie  rebus  gejlis  Ximrnii,  lib.  6. 
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Inftruftions       Tliefe  fettlemeiits  were  to  confift  of  about  three 
nimites.       hundred  perfons,  with  the  requifite  number  of 
houfes,  a  church,  a  pubHc  fquare,  where  the  Ca- 
cique's houfe  fhould  be  placed,  and  a  hofpital  for 
purpofes  which  will  hereafter  be  named. 

The  fettlements  were  to  be  formed,  as  much  as 
polTible,  in  thofe  places  which  the  Indians  pre- 
ferred :  lands  were  to  be  apportioned  to  each  fet- 
tlement,  each  individual  Indian  receiving  a  certain 
plot  of  land,  and  the  Cacique  four  times  as  much 
as  any  other,  there  being  alfo  common  land  left 
for  pafture. 

Thefe  fettlements  were  to  be  peopled  by  the 
neighbouring  Indians,  who,  it  was  to  be  expedled, 
would  come  with  better  will  than  others.  If  there 
were  not  a  fufficient  number  of  Indians  in  the  vi- 
cinity living  under  one  Cacique,  then  two  or  three 
Caciques  and  their  people  were  to  be  united  to 
form  the  fettlement,  each  Cacique  ruling  over  his 
own  people,  and  there  being  one  fuperior  Cacique, 
who,  together  with  the  ecclefiaftic  {y-eligiojo  b  cle- 
rigo)  who  might  be  ftationed  there,  and  with  a 
civil  officer,  called  an  adminiftrator,  fhould  take 
charge  of  the  government  of  the  fettlement. 

The  Cacique  was,  with  the  confent  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftic,  to  have  the  power  of  flripes  over  his  peo- 
ple, but  no  more.     Any  crime  demanding  higher 
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punifhment  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  inftruaions 
courfe  of  juftice.  The  fubordinate  officers  of  the  n°n|jte{"°' 
fettlement  were  to  be  appointed  conjointly  by  the 
Cacique,  the  clerigo,  and  the  adminiftrator.  A 
Spaniard  might  marry  a  Cacique's  daughter,  and 
fo  fucceed  to  a  Caciquedom,  which  was  rather  to 
be  encouraged. 

One  adminiftrator  was  to  be  appointed  to  two 
or  three  fettlements  :  he  was  not  to  live  within 
any  one  of  them,  for  fear  his  attendants,  who 
might  be  Spaniards,  and  who  were  allowed  to  bear 
arms,  fhould  opprefs  the  Indians  in  the  fettlements 
who  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  bear  arms ;  he  was 
to  be  a  married  man  and  a  colonift ;  his  falary  was 
to  be  paid  partly  by  the  treafury  and  partly  by  the 
fettlement  he  adminiftered :  his  bufinefs  was  to 
confer  with  the  Cacique  and  the  clerigo,  and  to  fee 
that  the  Indians  lived  in  policy  and  worked,  but 
not  excefTively.  He  was  to  adminifter  juftice  ;  he 
was  to  fee  that  the  Indians  did  not  gamble  away, 
or  part  foolifhly  with,  their  mining  tools  and  means 
of  fubfiftence  ;  he  was  to  prevent  polygamy  :  and, 
in  fine,  he  was  to  civilize  and  to  judge  the  Indians 
committed  to  his  charge. 

Then  came  inftruftions  for  the  religious  obfer- 
vances  in  thefe  fettlements. 

Their  education  was  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
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Inftruaions  following  manner.  A  facriftan  was  to  be  appoint- 
Smkls.^™"  ^^>  ^^  Indian,  if  one  competent  to  fill  the  place 
could  be  found  :  he  was  to  ferve  in  the  church, 
and  to  teach  the  children  up  to  nine  years  of  age 
to  read  and  write,  efpecially  the  children  of  the 
Caciques  and  principal  Indians ;  and  he  was  to 
fhow  them  how  to  fpeak  Spanifh,  and  to  try  alfo 
and  make  the  grown-up  people  fpeak  Spanifh  as 
much  as  pofTible. 

Mention  has  before  been  made  of  a  hofpital : 
this  hofpital  was  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  to  be  rather  what  we  fhould  call  a 
poorhoufe  than  a  hofpital ;  for  not  only  the  fick, 
but  the  old  who  could  not  work,  and  the  orphans, 
were  to  be  placed  in  it.  Lands  were  to  be  fet 
apart  for  the  hofpital. 

Thefe  inflrudions  then  entered  upon  the  diffi- 
cult queftion  of  labour.  There  would  be  fome 
fettlements  which,  from  their  locality,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  mining  operations  :  thefe  were 
to  tend  herds  and  cultivate  cotton,  and  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  king,  bearing  a  jufl  proportion  to 
what  the  others,  which  worked  mines,  would  have 
to  pay.  With  regard  to  the  fettlements  near  mines, 
the  following  regulations  were  to  be  adopted.  The 
third  part  of  the  men  between  twenty  and  fifty 
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years  of  age  were  to  work  at  the  mines,  fetting  inftmaions 
off  at  funrife  and  working  till  dinner  time  ;  then  nimites. 
they  were  to  have  three  hours'  recreation,  and  af- 
terwards to  refume  their  work,  continuing  until 
funfet.    This  company  (gang  they  would  now  be 
called)  was  to  work  in  this  way  for  two  months 
confecutively,  and  then  to  be  relieved  by  another 
company.     The  period  of  two  months  might  be 
varied  according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  Cacique. 
The  women  were  not  to  work  at  the  mines  unlefs 
they  chofe  to  do  fo.    The  overfeers  of  the  work- 
men were  to  be  Indians.     After  having  ferved  in 
the  mines  their  appointed  time,  the  Indians  were 
to  work  at  their  own  allotments  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  Cacique  and  the  clerigo,  or  the  admi- 
niftrator.     The  Cacique  was  to  have  fifteen  days' 
work  gratis  every  year  from  each  Indian  upon  his 
farm  ;  and  the  women  and  children  were  to  look 
after  his  plantations. 

Then  came  the  arrangements  about  the  paftur- 
age  of  the  land.  Each  fettlement  was,  if  poffible, 
to  be  provided  with  ten  or  twelve  mares,  fifty 
cows,  and  fix  or  feven  hundred  pigs.  Thefe  cattle 
and  pigs  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Cacique, 
to  be  looked  after  by  the  community,  in  order  to 
fuftain  them  in  common,  until  they  fhould  be  able 
and  accuftomed  to  take  care  of  them  for  them- 
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Inftruaions  fclves  individually.      This  laft  provifion  is  a  very 
nimites!'^"'  i^^portant  one,  as  it  left  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individuals  compofing  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  wives  of  thofe  men  who  were  working  at 
the  mines  were  to  make  bread  for  them  from  the 
produce  of  their  own  allotments,  and  this  was  to 
be  fent  to  them  on  the  mares,  with  maize  and  red 
pepper,  and  whatever  was  necefiary.  Cattle  alfo 
were  to  be  taken  to  the  mines,  to  feed  the  work- 
men there  ;  and  a  difpenfation  was  to  be  procured 
to  allow  them  to  eat  meat  fome  days  in  Lent,  as 
fijfh  was  difficult  to  be  got. 

Laftly,  came  the  regulations  about  the  gold  ob- 
tained at  the  mines.  All  the  gold  obtained  each 
day  was  to  be  given  to  the  nitayno  (a  native  word 
fignifying  an  inferior  officer  to  the  Cacique),  and 
Vv'hen  melting-time  came,  fay  every  two  months, 
the  nitayno^  the  Cacique,  and  the  administrator 
ihould  take  the  gold  to  be  melted,  the  refult  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  the  king,  and  the 
remaining  two  for  the  Cacique  and  the  Indians. 

Out  of  thefe  two  remaining  parts  the  ftock  that 
had  been  furnifhed  to  the  fettlement  and  all  the 
common  expenfes  of  the  fettlement  fhould  be  paid 
for.      What  tlien   remained  was   to   be   divided 
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equally  amongft  the  heads  of  families,  except  that 
the  Cacique  was  to  have  fix  fhares,  and  the  nitayno 
two  fhares.  Out  of  each  Indian's  fhare  tools  were 
to  be  bought,  which  fhould  be  his  own,  and  for 
which  he  fhould  be  accountable. 

With  what  gold  might  ftill  remain  to  any  In- 
dian, the  Cacique,  in  conjunction  with  the  ecclefi- 
aftic  or  the  adminiftrator,  fhould  buy  fowls  for  him 
to  keep,  linen,  and  any  furriiture  that  might  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  his  cottage. 

If  any  remained  after  this,  it  was  to  be  entruft- 
ed  to  an  upright  perfon,  who  was  to  be  account- 
able to  the  Indian  for  it,  to  be,  in  fhort,  a  fort  of 
banker  to  him.  Everything  was  to  be  certified  by 
writing,  and  a  regifter  kept  of  the  tools  and  other 
things  bought  for  the  Indians. 

A  hundred  Spaniards  were  to  be  appointed  as 
pioneers  to  difcover  mines  ;  they  were  to  be  paid 
partly  by  the  king,  and  partly  by  thefe  communi- 
ties of  Indians. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  any  one  reading  thefe 
inftrudions,  to  afk  what  was  to  become  of  the 
Spanifh  colonifts,  when  their  Indians  were  mofl:ly 
taken  from  them  and  formed  into  thefe  commu- 
nities ?  But  remedies  were  provided  for  the  Spa- 
niards as  well  as  for  the  Indians.     The  Spaniards 
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were  to  be  paid  for  the  land  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  fettlements  ;  then  they  would  have 
the  offices  of  adminiftrator  and  of  the  mine  difco- 
verers,  and  alfo,  if  the  Indians  were  taught  trades, 
the  Spaniards  were  to  teach  them.  Moreover, 
they  were  to  have  a  licenfe  to  get  gold  for  them- 
felves,  married  men  paying  only  a  tenth  to  the 
crown,  and  fingle  men  a  feventh.  Then  each 
Spaniard  might  have  four  or  five  flaves,  being 
permitted  to  take  flaves  from  amongft  the  Caribs. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  to  the 
crown ;  they  were  not  to  be  imprifoned  on  ac- 
count of  thefe  debts,  and  might  pafs  to  the  conti- 
nent of  America  ;  and,  if  they  did  go  there,  they 
were  to  receive  certain  gratifications,  I  fuppofe  in 
fl:ores  or  money. 

On  reading  over  the  above  inflruftions  for  form- 
ing thefe  little  Indian  commonwealths,  we  cannot 
but  be  flruck  with  the  thoughtfulnefs  and  kindnefs 
of  the  general  body  of  them.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
attempt  at  too  much  management ;  but,  under 
wife  and  prudent  adminifl;rators,  this,  if  an  error, 
would  have  been  greatly  remedied.  In  confidering 
the  compenfations  for  the  Spanifli  colonifl:s,  there 
are  two  things  which  feem  to  me  very  injudicious. 
The  firft  is,  the  encouragement  given  to  the  peo- 
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pling  of  the  Terra  Firma,  as  they  were  wont  to 
call  it,  which  all  the  princes  and  ftatefmen  of  that 
time  were  in  fad  hafte  to  do,  before  any  one  co- 
lony was  well  conftituted;  whereas  they  might 
have  been  quite  fure  that  the  love  of  novelty,  the 
exaggeration  of  rumour,  and  the  wild  hopes  and 
fancies  about  unknown  lands,  would  effed  that 
purpofe  rapidly  enough.  And  the  aim  of  the 
home  government  ought  to  have  been,  I  think, 
to  concentrate,  and  not  to  fcatter,  their  colonifts. 
Then  the  permiffion  to  capture  Caribs  was  fure 
to  lead  to  the  greateft  abufe,  as  it  had  already  done. 

Las  Cafas  objefts  to  the  compulfory  working  at 
the  mines,  and  to  the  payment  to  be  demanded 
from  the  Indians  for  whatever  cattle  and  imple- 
ments were  to  be  furnifhed  them.  He  is  alfo  averfe 
to  the  proviiion  for  the  capture  of  the  Caribs,  and 
fays  that  all  thefe  things  were  inferted  contrary  to 
his  wifhes.  I  hardly  fee  how,  without  prophetic 
viiion,  any  body  of  ftatefmen  of  that  time,  who 
had  not  themfelves  been  in  the  Indies,  could  have 
been  wife  and  forefeeing  enough  to  leave  the  In- 
dians alone  in  their  fettlements,  not  compelling 
them  to  go  to  the  mines,  but  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  would  become  civilized  and 
taxable  communities. 
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What  was  wrong  in  thefe  provifions,  however, 
might  have  been  modified  :  and  Las  Cafas  would 
have  had  lefs  reafon  to  be  difTatlsfied,  if  the  above 
had  been  the  only  infl:ru(5Vions  which  the  fathers 
were  to  carry  out  with  them.  But,  as  there  were 
fome  perfons  in  this  junta  upon  Indian  affairs  who 
held  that  the  Indians  would  not  live  in  polity,  an- 
other fo-called  remedy  was  provided,  in  cafe  the 
fathers  fhould  conclude  that  the  Indians  were  ftill 
to  remain  in  repartimientos.  This  remedy  con- 
fifted  in  a  modification  of  the  laws  of  Burgos.  In 
addition  to  thefe  modifications  of  the  laws  of  Bur- 
gos, the  cardinal  himfelf  fuggefted  two  things  : 
firft,  that  there  fhould  be  a  perfon  to  reprefent 
the  Indians  at  court ;  and,  fecondly,  that  labourers 
fhould  be  fent  out  to  the  Indies  from  Caftile.  But 
thefe  two  propofitions  remained  unadted  upon  at 
that  time.  It  is  very  remarkable — and  an  excel- 
lent trait  in  Las  Cafas — that  he  intimates  that  the 
cardinal  was  ready  to  provide  more  remedies  than 
thofe  already  named,  for  the  evils  endured  by  the 
Indians ;  but  that  he  himfelf.  Las  Cafas,  went 
about  the  matter  with  fome  timidity  {;pqfo  a  pafo,  y 
como  acobardado),  both  from  not  having  thought 
more  on  the  fubjeft,  and  alfo  from  knowing  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  to  be  fo  deeply  rooted. 

The  defpatches  for  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  be- 
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ing  now  concluded,  other  matters  conneded  with 

this  great  propofed  reform  were  brought  to  a  clofe. 

Las  Gafas  was  by  a  cedula  formally  appointed  to 

advife  and  inform  the  Jeronimite  Fathers,  to  write 

to  the  government,  and  generally  to  take  fuch 

fteps  in  the  matter  as  might  be  for  the  fervice  of 

God  and  their  highnefTes.     All  authorities  were 

to  abet  him  in  the  fame.     He  was  alfo  named  Proteaor 

"  Protedor  of  the  Indians,"  with  a  falary  of  a  Indians 

hundred  pefos  of  gold,  which  he  himfelf  obferves  "^™^  ' 

"  was  then  not  little,  as  that  hell  of  Peru  "  {in- 

fierno  del  Peru)  "  had  not  been  difcovered,  which, 

"  with  its  multitude  of  quintals  of  gold,  has  im- 

"  poverifhed  and  deftroyed  Spain."     Thefe  are 

remarkable  words  for  that  time. 

It  now  only  remained,  that  the  legal  part  of  the 
reform  contemplated  by  Ximenes,  fhould  be  pro- 
vided for.  For  this  the  cardinal  chofe  a  lawyer 
of  repute  called  Zuazo,  giving  him  very  large 
powers.  He  was  to  take  refidence  of  all  the 
judges  in  the  Indies,  and  what  was  of  more  im- 
portance, his  decifions  were  not  to  be  appealed 
againft.  The  licentiate  Zapata  and  Dr.  Caravajal 
called  thefe  powers  exorbitant  (the  reader  will  re- 
coiled, that  Albuquerque,  the  firft  repartidor,  was 
a  coufin  of  Zapata's),  and  they  refufed  to  give 
their  fignature,  which  was  neceflary,  to  thefe  in- 

VOL.  II.  R 
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ftrudtions.*  This  led  to  much  delay.  Zuazo 
threatened  to  return  to  Valladolid,  faying,  if  he 
once  got  back  to  his  college,  no  one  fhould  get 
him  out  again.  Upon  this  Las  Cafas  hurried  off 
to  the  cardinal,  who  fuppofed  that  Zuazo  had 
already  gone  upon  his  miffion,  when  the  clerigo 
informed  his  eminence  of  the  delay  and  the  caufe 
of  it.  The  cardinal,  who,  as  Las  Cafas  then  ob- 
ferves,  was  not  a  man  to  be  played  with  {ninguno 
con  el  fe  hurlahd)  fent  for  the  licentiate  Zapata 
and  Dr.  Caravajal,  and  bade  them  in  his  prefence 
fign  all  the  provifions  of  the  powers  for  Zuazo  : 
which  they  did,  putting,  however  a  certain  private 
mark  to  their  fignatures,  which  was  to  denote  what 
they  intended  afterwards  to  fay,  that  the  cardinal 
had  forced  them  to  fign. 

At  laft,  all  was  ready  for  thefe  feeds  of  well- 
devifed  legiflation  to  be  taken  out  and  fown  in  the 
Indies.    Las  Cafas  went  to  take  leave  of  Ximenes 


*  This  has  given  occafion  to  Robeitfon  to  write  the  following 
palTage,  which  has  no  foundation.  "  To  veft  fuch  extraordinary 
*'  powers,  as  might  at  once  overturn  the  fyftem  of  government 
*'  eftablilhed  in  the  New  World,  in  four  perfons,  who,  from  their 
"  humble  condition  in  life,  were  little  entitled  to  poflefs  this  high 
"  authority,  appeared  to  Zapata,  and  other  minifters  of  the  late 
"  king,  a  meafure  fo  wild  and  dangerous,  that  they  refufed  to 
"  iffue  the  defpatches  neceflary  for  carrying  it  into  execution." 

The  authority  he  refers  to  exprefsly  contradifts  him.  Zapata 
there  fays  "  no  fe  avia  de  fiar  tanto  de  un  hombre  folo." 
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and  to  kifs  hands.  He  could  not  on  this  occafion 
refrahi  from  uttering  his  mind  to  the  cardinal,  tell- 
ing him.  that  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  would  do  no 
good  thing,  and  informing  him  of  their  interviews 
with  the  agents  from  the  colonies.  It  moves  our 
pity  to  think,  that  the  fick  old  man,  wearied 
enough  with  rapacious  Flemifli  courtiers  and  un- 
tameable  Spaniih  grandees,  fhould  now  be  told, 
after  he  had  given  fo  much  time  and  attention  to 
this  bufinefs  of  the  Indies,  that  the  miffion  would 
do  no  good.  Well  may  Las  Cafas  add,  that  the 
cardinal  feemed  ftruck  with  alarm ;  and,  after  a 
fhort  time,  faid,  "  Whom  then  can  we  truft  ? 
"  You  are  going  there,  look  for  all."  *  Upon 
this,  after  receiving  the  cardinal's  benedidlion.  Las 
Cafas  left  for  Seville. 

The  Jeronimite  Fathers  and  the  clerigo  then 
commenced  their  voyage,  in  different  vefTels  how- 
ever, for  probably  being  fomewhat  tired  of  his 
difcourfes,  and  perhaps  not  wifhing  to  alarm  the 
colonifts  more  than  could  be  helped  by  being  feen 
in  fuch  clofe  contafb  with  one  fo  odious  to  them 
as  Las  Cafas,  the  Fathers  had  contrived  on  fome 


*  "  Pues  de  quien  lo  habemos  de  fiar  ?  Alia  vais,  mirad  por 
"  todos." — Las  Casas,  Hijl.  Gen.  1.  3.  c.  89. 
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pretext  to  prevent  his  going  with  them,  though 
The  Jero-   he  much  wifhed  it.     And  when  they  arrived  at 

nimites  ar-    p,       ta        •  r  i    •      t        i      i 

rive  at  St.  St.  Domingo,  they  leemed  inchned  there  too  to 
omingo.  ^^1^^  ^  feparate  courfe  from  what  he  thought  right. 
He  fpeaks  of  them  as  gained  over  by  the  fhrewd 
official  men  they  fell  amongft,  fuch  as  the  trea- 
furer  Pafamonte.  In  difcourfe  with  Las  Cafas, 
the  fathers  began,  he  fays,  to  gild  over  and  excufe 
the  inhumanity  of  the  colonifts ;  and  what  was 
the  main  defedl  of  their  mode  of  going  on  in  his 
eyes  was,  that  they  did  not  put  in  execution  the 
charge  that  they  had  received,  to  take  away  the 
Indians  from  the  Spanifh  judges  and  men  in  office, 
though  they  deprived  the  abfentees  of  their  In- 
dians. 

The  Fathers  afked  the  opinion  of  the  official 
perfons  and  alfo  of  the  Francifcans  and  Domini- 
cans touching  the  liberty  of  the  Indians.  It  was 
very  clear  beforehand  what  the  anfwers  would  be. 
The  official  perfons  and  the  Francifcans  pro- 
nounced againft  the  Indians,  and  the  Dominicans 
for  them. 

In  three  months  time  Zuazo  arrived.  Las 
Cafas  now  refolved  on  a  bold,  perhaps  we  may 
fay,  a  violent  ftep,  though  if  we  had  been  eye- 
witnefTes  of  the  cruelties  that  he  had  feen,  our  in- 
dignation, like  his,  might  not  always  have  been 
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amenable  to  prudence.  He  refolved  to  impeach, 
himfelf,  the  judges  (jueces  de  apelacion)  :  to  ufe 
his  own  phrafe,  he  brought  againft  them  a  tre- 
mendous accufation  (pufoles  una  terrible  acujacion) 
on  their  condudt  in  regard  to  bringing  Indians 
from  the  Lucayan  iflands,  and  alfo  in  reference  to 
the  infamous  proceedings  connected  with  that  in- 
cident in  Cumana,  before  mentioned,  whereby 
thofe  two  poor  Dominicans,  Francifco  de  Cordova 
and  Juan  Garces  were  left  to  be  murdered  by  the 
natives.  Certainly,  if  any  charges  were  to  be 
made  againft  thefe  judges,  it  muft  be  admitted 
that  the  fubjeds  of  accufation  were  well  chofen. 

The  Jeronimite  Fathers  were  much  grieved  at 
this  accufation  of  Las  Cafas.  They  evidently 
wifhed  to  manage  things  quietly  \  and  were  pro- 
ceeding mainly  with  the  fecond  clafs  of  remedies 
for  the  Indians,  giving  them  in  repartimientos  to 
fuch  of  the  colonifts  as  they  thought  well  of,  and 
publifhing  the  orders  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians.*  The  Fathers  feem  on  the 
whole  to  have  made  great  efforts  to  do  good, 
which  muft  not  pafs  without  due  notice.  I  think 
with  Las  Cafas,  that  if  they  had  ventured  to 
adopt  the  fcheme,  with  which  he  and  Dr.  Palacios 

*  Kerrera,  dec.  2,  1.  2,  c.  15. 
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Rubios  were  fo  much  concerned,  it  would  have 
been  better ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  while 
Ximenes  lived,  they  would  have  had  a  fufficiently 
powerful  protedor,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
fuch  a  meafure.  But,  not  refolving  upon  fuch  a 
bold  undertaking,  and  leaving  many  of  the  colo- 
nifts  (I  fuppofe  moft  of  them)  in  pofTefTion  of 
their  Indians,  they  ftill  made  great  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  fecond  clafs  of  meafures  for  the  relief  of 
the  Indians  and  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  They 
looked  well  after  the  king's  farms,  they  paid  great 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fugar,  and  they 
impreffed  the  Indians  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  their 
power  and  willingnefs  to  protect  them,  that  the 
Indians  were  emboldened  to  come  to  the  fathers 
and  make  complaints  of  any  injuries  fuffered  by 
them. 

Adling  in  the  fame  fpirit  (and  it  Ihows  the 
largenefs  of  the  powers  with  which  the  Jeroni- 
mite  Fathers  were  invefted)  they  wrote  to  Pedra- 
rias,  of  whofe  proceedings  they  feem  to  have  been 
made  well  aware,  ordering  him  to  make  no  more 
expeditions,  and  to  fend  an  account  of  the  gold 
and  flaves  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  his  pail 
enterprifes.  They  went  even  much  further,  and 
defired  that  Pedrarias,  taking  into  council  the 
bifhop  of  Darien  and  fome  learned  men,  theolo- 
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glans  and  jurifts,  fliould  examine  whether  thofe 
Indians  whom  his  captains  had  brought  back,  were 
juftly  made  flaves ;  and  if  not,  that  they  fhould 
be  reftored.  Thefe  fame  learned  men  were  alfo 
to  make  it  a  fubjed  of  enquiry  whether  thefe  en- 
tries into  the  country  were  lawful.  Las  Cafas 
may  complain  of  the  Jeronimites,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  they  were  more  vigorous,  and  aimed  at 
better  purpofes  than  almoft  any  mere  official  per- 
fons  would  have  done :  and  their  condud;  illuf- 
trates  to  my  mind,  what  I  have  long  thought  in 
government,  that  thofe  do  beft  who  are  not  ftridly 
bred  up  for  it,  and  who  are  not,  therefore,  fo  likely 
to  have  the  whole  vigour  and  force  of  their  na- 
tures encrufted  with  routine  and  deadened  by  a 
flavifh  belief  in  the  incomplete  traditions  of  the 
paft. 

Finally,  and  probably  after  Las  Cafas  had  re-  Jeronimites 
turned  to  Spain,  the  Jeronimite  fathers  formed  ments. 
fome  of  the  Indians  into  fettlements  confifting  of 
four  or  five  hundred ;  which  might  have  thriven 
very  well,  for  aught  that  is  told  us  to  the  contrary, 
but  that  at  that  period,  or  a  little  before,  the  fmall 
pox  broke  out  with  much  virulence  and  carried 
off  many  of  the  natives.  The  deftru6lion  caufed 
by  this  malady  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and 
it  has  been  put  down  as  one  of  the  great  caufes  of 
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the  depopulation  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  but  in  re- 
ality, the  utmoft  number  of  perfons  who  were 
colleded  together  in  thefe  fettlements,  were  not 
more  than  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred, 
while  hundreds  of  thoufands  had  long  ere  this 
been  deftroyed  by  other  caufes. 

Such  meafured  proceedings  as  the  Jeronimite 
Fathers  at  firft  adopted,  did  not  accord  with  the 
temperament  of  Las  Cafas  ;  neither  were  they  fuch 
remedies  as  the  fearful  nature  of  the  difeafe  de- 
manded. Moreover,  in  addition  to  his  difapproval 
of  their  meafures,  he  diftrufted  the  men  them- 
felves.  He  ftates  that  they  had  relations  whom 
they  wifhed  to  benefit  in  the  illand  of  Hifpaniola, 
but  as.  they  feared  him  too  much  to  do  fo  there, 
they  recommended  thefe  relations  to  Diego  Ve- 
lafquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  Las  Cafas 
obferved,  that  in  a  letter  which  he  happened  to 
fee  when  they  were  about  to  clofe  it,  they  figned 
themfelves  "  Chaplains  to  Your  Honour,"  {Ca- 
■pellanes  de  Vuefira  Merced)  a  mode  of  defcribing 
themfelves  which  feemed  to  him  conclufive  of  the 
pofition  the  Fathers  were  going  to  take  up  with 
regard  to  this  governor.  The  protedor  of  the 
Indians,  therefore,  refolved  to  return  to  Caftile 
to  appeal  againft  the  Fathers  :  and  in  this  he  was 
ftrengthened  by  the  opinion  of  Zuazo  and  Pedro 
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de  Cordova,  the  head  of  the  Domhiican  order  in 
thofe  parts. 

The  Fathers  were  much  difconcerted  when  they 
heard  of  the  Intention  of  Las  Cafas  to  return  to 
court,  faying  that  he  was  a  torch  that  would  fet 
every  thing  In  a  flame,  and  they  had  thoughts  of 
flopping  him  ;  but  this  was  not  within  the  fcope 
of  their  powers.  What  they  could  do,  and  what 
they  afterwards  did,  was  to  fend  one  of  their  own 
body  to  court,  to  make  reprefentatlons  on  their 
behalf. 

Meanwhile  the  clerlgo  left  St.   Domingo  In  Las  Cafas 
May,  1 5 17,  and  In  July  reached  Aranda  on  the  Sp 
Douro,  where  he  found  cardinal  Xlmenes  at  the  ^^17 
point  of  death.     Las  Cafas  feems  fated  to  appear 
to  great  perfonages  a  few  days  before  their  death. 
This  time,  though,  whatever  complaints  he  might 
have  been  able  to  make  of  the  admlnlftratlon  of 
Indian  affairs,  he  had  nothing  to  fay  which  could 
wound  the  confclence  of  the  dying  flatefman.  The 
clerlgo's  letters  to  Xlmenes  had,  he  fays,  been  in- 
tercepted, and,  in  the  little  that  pafl"ed  between 
them  then,  the  protedlor  of  the  Indians  found  the 
cardinal  ill-informed   of  what  had  occurred   in 
Hifpaniola. 

It  will  be  well  to  quit  for  a  moment  the  bed  of 


returns  to 
ain. 
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the  dying  cardinal,  to  fee  what  was  the  political 
ftate  of  the  court  and  kingdom  of  Spain  at  this 
period.  Ximenes  had  throughout  his  regency- 
urged  upon  Charles  the  Fifth  the  necefTity  •  of 
coming  forthwith  to  take  pofleffion  of  his  Spanifh 
dominions.  This  had  been  delayed  from  time  to 
time.  At  laft  Charles  had  fet  fail  from  Flanders, 
and  being  driven  by  a  great  ftorm,  he  landed  un- 
expectedly at  Villa  Viciofa  in  the  province  of 
the^5th  Afturias.  The  common  people  of  that  remote 
lands  in  diftrid,  imagining  they  beheld  a  French  fleet,  re- 
tired into  the  mountains  :  but  from  the  royal  fhip 
were  proclaimed  the  words  "  Spain,  Spain,  our 
"  Catholic  king,  our  king;"  on  which  cafting 
down  their  arms,  as  fome  evil  things  which  they 
had  taken  up  unawares,  they  threw  themfelves  on 
their  knees  and  raifed  their  voices  to  the  fl:ars. 
Such  is  Peter  Martyr's  pidurefque  account  in  one 
of  his  letters  of  the  landing  of  Charles. 

Meanwhile  the  cardinal  had  moved  from  Aranda 
to  Roa,  a  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles.  The 
ftate  of  his  health  may  be  feen  from  his  mode  of 
travelling.  "  His  fhoes,  gloves  and  fleeves  were 
"  covered  with  precious  fkins  which  they  call  ze- 
"  bellines ;  he  was  alfo  well  wrapped  in  woollen 
"  garments  when  he  entered  his  litter.  There 
"  was  at  his  feet  a  filver  chafing-difh  with  juniper 
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"  afhes,  and  in  his  hands  he  carried  a  {ilver  globe 
"  with  hot  iron  infide."* 

Many  of  the  courtiers  and  official  perfons  fet 
off  at  once  to  fee  Charles,  without  afking  the  leave 
of  Ximenes,  who  complained  of  this  move  of 
theirs.  Charles  rebuked  them  feverely  by  letter, 
and  commanded  them  to  return.  This  does  not 
look  like  difrefpe6t  on  Charles's  part.  But  he  has 
been  accufed,  not  merely  of  difrefpeft,  but  of  the 
groffeft  ingratitude,  towards  the  cardinal.  That 
the  Flemifh  courtiers  were  unwilling  to  let  their 
royal  mafter  confer  with  Ximenes,  was  the  general 
report  at  that  time,  and  it  may  have  been  true. 
Charles  himfelf,  however,  was  but  a  boy  of  iixteen, 
and,  like  a  well-conditioned  youth  of  that  age,  was 
greatly,  if  not  entirely,  under  the  guidance  of 
thofe  who  had  brought  him  up,  efpecially  of  his 
governor,  Chievres,  the  lord  of  Croy.  If,  there- 
fore, the  prince  had  at  this  time  faid  or  done  any- 
thing arguing  thoughtleffnefs  of  the  fervices  of 
Ximenes,  it  could  have  been  matter  of  little  re- 
proach to  him.    What  he  did  do  was  this.    Before 

*  Gomecius  de  rebus  geftis  Ximenii,  1.  7,  p.  230. 

See  alfo  Peter  Martyr's  account  of  the  cardinal's  health,  epift. 
"  598.  Cardinalis  gubernator  Matriti  febribus  aegrotaverat.  con- 

"  valuerat.  nunc   recidivavit. Breves  fore  dies  illius,  Medici 

"  autumant.  eft  oftogenario  major." 
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feeing  Ximenes  he  determined  to  go  to  Tordefillas 
to  fee  his  mother.  Whether  this  was  fuggefted 
by  defigning  courtiers,  or  by  his  own  heart,  it 
certainly  was  not  an  ill-advifed  meafure,  or  one 
that  was  Hkely  to  do  him  differvice  with  the  Spa- 
nifh  people,  who  were  always  extremely  jealous 
of  the  rights  and  claims  of  Juana.  Charles  then 
wrote  a  letter*  to  the  cardinal.  In  this  letter  the 
king  begins  by  telling  him  that  he  is  going  to 
Tordefillas  (to  fee  his  mother)  that  he  and  the 
cardinal  fhould  meet  at  Mojador,  where  after  they 
had  tranfadled  together  fome  matters  of  ftate,  and 
he  (Charles)  had  taken  counfel  of  the  cardinal  for 
arranging  his  private  affairs  and  fettling  his  whole 
houfehold,  the  cardinal  fhould  then  confult  his 
repofe  by  returning  home ;  "  that  he  had  under- 


*  This  letter  and  the  efFeft  of  it  on  Ximenes  has  been  thus  de- 
fcribed.  "  He  lamented  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  foretold  the 
"  calamities  which  it  would  fufFer  from  the  infolence,  the  rapa- 
"  cioufnefs,  and  ignorance  of  llrangers.  While  his  mind  was 
"  agitated  by  thefe  paffions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in 
"  which  after  a  few  cold  and  formal  expreffions  of  regard,  he  was 
"  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocefs,  that,  after  a  life  of  fuch  con- 
"  tinued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tranquillity.  This 
"  meflage  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  haughty  mind,  it  is  pro- 
"  bable,  could  not  furvive  difgrace ;  perhaps  his  generous  heart 
"  could  not  bear  the  profpeft  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on 
"  his  country.  Whichfoever  of  thefe  opinions  we  embrace,  cer- 
"  tain  it  is  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after  reading  the  letter." 
Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth. 
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"  gone  enough  labour  for  the  ftate,  the  reward 
"  for  which,  fince  no  mortal  could  worthily  repay 
"  it,  he  muft  expedt  from  God  ;  that  he  (Charles) 
"  would,  as  long  as  he  lived,  be  grateful  to  him, 
*'  and  would  go  on  in  that  obfervance  towards 
"  him  which  fons  well  brought  up  are  wont  to 
"  pay  the  beft  of  fathers."  What  effeft  this  letter 
might  have  produced  upon  the  cardinal,  we  do 
not  know.  His  honeft  biographer,  Gomez,  not- 
withftanding  the  temptation  of  a  biographer  to 
make  a  fcenic  ending  for  his  hero,  thus  fpeaks  out, 
"  Thefe  letters  being  received  from  Charles,  Xi- 
"  menes,  plainly  perceiving  himfelf  to  be  rejedled 
"  and  repelled,  was  feized,  as  they  fay,  with  a 
"  fatal  fever.  But  Abulenfis,  who  writes  of  this 
"  thing  to  Lupus  "  (  Lupus  was  of  the  cardinal's 
houfehold,  then  living,  a  friend  of  the  author, 
who  furnifhed  him  with  a  great  part  of  the  ma- 
terials for  the  cardinal's  life)  "  fays  that  Ximenes 
"  was  attacked  by  the  fever  the  evening  preceding 
"  the  receipt  of  thefe  letters  and  therefore  they 
"  were  not  fhown  him,  but  were  fent  to  the  coun- 
"  cil."*     There  is  no  doubt  he  never  faw  the 

*  "  His  Uteris  a  Carolo  acceptis,  Ximenius  fe  plane  rejici  repel- 
"  lique  fentiens,  febri  lethali  (ut  ferunt)  correptus  fiiit.  Abulenfis 
"  vero,  qui  de  hac  re  ad  Lupum  fcribit,  pridie  quam  hae  literae 
"  Ximenio  redditae  eflent,  fub  vefperam  ea  febri  laboraiTe  ait : 
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letter ;  nor  need  we  look  far,  to  account  for  the 
death  of  a  man  of  eighty,  who  had  undergone  a 
moft  laborious  life,  and  whofe  ftate  of  health  had 
for  fome  time  been  moft  critical.  As  well  as  we 
can  judge,  the  cardinal's  feelings  towards  Charles 
were  thofe  of  confidence  in  his  gratitude  :  for  a 
little  before  he  died,  he  began  to  diftate  a  letter 
to  Charles,  in  which  he  commended  to  the  king 
his  univerfity,  his  monafteries  and  his  houfehold. 
This  letter  he  was  unable  to  fign.* 
Death  of  After  he  had  received  the  laft  offices  of  his 
church  and  had  been  anointed,  repeating  to  him- 
felf  that  pfalm  "  In  te  Domine  fperavi,"  "  In  thee, 
"  O  Lord,  have  I  trufted,"  he  breathed  forth  his 
laft. 

I  have  not  thought  it  an  unworthy  digreftion. 


"  atque  idcirco  Caroli  literas  graviter  jam  aegrotanti  datas  non 
"  effe,  fed  ad  fenatum  regium  miffas.  Adriano  vero  qui  eas 
"  literas  miferat,  Vli.  idus  Novembrls  refcripfifle,  quo  in  ftatu 
"  Ximenius  eflet :  nam  eo  ipfo  die  quo  literas  receperat,  decimam 
"  o6tavam  horam  a  febris  incremento  numerari,  et  medicos  affir- 
"  mare  vigefima  quarta  e  vita  migraturum." — Gomecius  de  re- 
bus geflis  Ximenii,  lib.  7,  p.  241. 

*  "  Paulo  antequam  moreretur,  epiftolam  dl£tare  ad  Carolum 
*'  coeperat,  qua  illi  fuam  Academiam,  et  coenobia  a  fe  conftrufta 
"  et  dotata,  familiamque  fuam  fuppliciter  commendabat,  fed  digi- 
"  torum  rigido  ftupore  fubfcribere  non  valuit,"  Gomecius,  lib. 
7,  p.  242. 
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if  anything  afFeding  the  charader  of  thofe  we  have 
largely  to  do  with  in  any  hiftory  can  be  called  a 
digreffion  from  it,  to  give,  on  the  authority  of  his 
earlieft  biographer,  the  above  account  of  the  death 
of  Ximenes.  For  Ximenes  to  have  died  of  this 
letter  would  have  been  as  unworthy  a  thing  as  for 
Charles  to  have  written  a  letter  which  could  wound 
fo  deeply  a  faithful,  public  fervant,  and  fuch  an 
attached  follower  to  the  royal  houfe. 

To  any  of  thofe  who  either  at  that  period,  or 
the  prefent  time,  have  been  deeply  interefted  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  New  World,  and  have  been 
hoping  that  at  laft  fome  great  mind  would  look 
into  the  perplexed  affairs  there,  and  fet  them  to 
rights,  the  lofs  of  Ximenes  feems  irreparable.  We 
feel  that  he  was  a  man  who  might  have  remedied 
the  evils  in  that  new  formed  country.  Through- 
out the  whole  arrangements  for  the  Jeronimite 
miffion,  his  conduct  realifes  for  the  moment  what 
the  ftudent  of  hiftory,  unverfed  in  the  difficulty  of 
managing  men,  fancies  might  be  done,  and  what 
he  himfelf,  poor  ftudent,  would  do,  if  he  had  the 
power.  There  are  even  kindly  traits  in  it,  which 
according  to  the  common  notion  of  Ximenes,  we 
fhould  not  have  expeded  to  meet.  And,  indeed, 
I  doubt  whether  any  tranfadion  of  his  life  elicits 
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more  of  his  charafter  than  this  miffion,  which  has 
now  for  the  firft  time,  I  believe,  been  made  known 
in  full  detail  from  the  manufcript  hiftory  of  Las 
Cafas.  Like  a  great  man,  too,  of  our  own  times, 
the  cardinal  feemed  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
government  and  the  neceffity  for  it.  Then  he 
was  "  fo  clear  in  his  great  office."  Peculation, 
unjuft  heed  of  relationfhip,  and  mean  doings  of 
all  kinds,  muft  have  withered  up  in  his  prefence. 
He  was  like  a  city  on  the  margin  of  deep  waters, 
fuch  as  Genoa,  where  no  receding  tide  reveals 
anything  that  is  mean,  or  fqualid,  or  unbecoming. 
Of  a  fpirit  as  great  as  our  own  Chatham,  but 
with  more  fimplicity,  he  was  the  man  to  make  a 
whole  nation  think  after  him.  His  fubordinates 
could  have  relied  on  his  fupport,  and  the  pulfations 
of  his  conftant  mind  would  have  been  felt  in  the 
moft  diftant  regions  of  his  a61:ion. 

The  force  and  influence  of  the  Jeronimite  mif- 
fion perifhed  with  him  ;  and  we  fliall  have  to  take 
up  the  next  portion  of  this  hiftory  under  new 
aufpices,  and  to  find  the  very  policy  which  he  had 
wifely  condemned,  adopted  by  thofe  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  power,  but  not  to  his  wifdom  or  his 
complete  integrity. 

If  he  had  lived  but  a  year  or  two  longer,  and 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  happily  not  liftened  to  the 
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prayers  of  his  Spanifh  fubjeds,  but  ftayed  in 
Flanders,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  widely  dif- 
ferent fate  would  have  attended  the  Indian  and 
the  negro  race.  On  fuch  comparatively  fmall 
events,  humanly  fpeaking,  does  the  fate,  not  only 
of  nations,  but  of  races,  turn ;  as  if  they  were 
nefts  of  infeds  which  are  deftroyed  or  faved,  as 
the  hufbandman  happens  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left,  and  thus-,  unheedingly, 
avoids,  or  crufhes,  whole  communities. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Administration  of  the  Flemish  Courtiers — Las 
Casas's  Plan  for  Founding  a  Colony. 

IHOSE  who  have  never  lived  at  courts 
have  been  very  apt  to  magnify  the 
wickednefs  and  treachery  of  fuch  places, 
juft  as  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  country  are  prone 
to  believe  in  the  fingular  wickednefs  of  towns ; 
but,  after  all.  Virtue,  like  the  reft  of  us,  being 
fometimes  very  weary  of  dulnefs,  quits  groves  and 
primeval  fettlements,  to  take  up  her  abode  with 
poliihed  people.  And,  certainly,  whenever  the 
courfe  of  this  narrative  conduds  us  to  the  Court 
of  Spain,  we  are  fure  of  meeting  with  fympathy 
at  leaft  for  the  injured,  and  generally  in  fome 
quarter  or  other  with  earneft  endeavour  to  redrefs 
the  wrong,  which  ftand  in  ftriking  and  favourable 
contraft  with  the  terrible  oppreflions  and  mifdeeds 
that  meet  our  eyes  at  every  turn  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Spanifh  colonifts.  I  am  reminded  of 
this  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  Trinidad 
about  this  time,  and  which  will  ferve  to  (how  what 
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enormities  were  occafionally  perpetrated  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  even  under  the  fupervifion  of  the  Je- 
ronimite  Fathers  ;  and  fuch  a  narrative,  moreover, 
will  give  us  a  deeper  intereft  in  the  efforts  of  the 
protedor  of  the  Indians,  will  explain  his  vehe- 
mence, and  tend  to  juftify  his  views. 

Here,  too,  I  muft  premife  that  Las  Cafas  may, 
I  think,  be  thoroughly  trufted  whenever  he  is 
fpeaking  of  things  of  which  he  has  competent 
knowledge.  Seeing  his  vehemence,  an  ordinary  ob- 
ferver  might  be  apt  to  doubt  his  accuracy,  though 
there  has  never  been  a  greater  miftake,  or  a  much 
more  common  one,  than  to  confound  vehemence 
with  inaccuracy.  Far  from  being  an  inaccurate 
man,  he  is  ftudioufly  accurate,  which  is  to  be  {Qtn 
throughout  his  hiftory  in  all  manner  of  little 
things.  His  countenance,  too,  is  that  of  an  acute  Portrait  of 
lawyer,  extremely  benevolent,  but  at  the  fame  time 
very  brilliant,  and  alfo  elegant.  He  was  not 
efpecially  fitted  for  an  ecclefiaftic,*  except  fo  far 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  if  eftentially  a  good  man, 
may  make  an  excellent  ecclefiaftic,  as  often  hap- 


*  In  a  very  naive  way  he  lets  you  fee  fomehow  or  other  in  his 
hiftory,  that  it  was  not  fo  much  care  for  the  faith,  though  he  was 
a  deeply  religious  man,  as  natural  pity  that  led  him  to  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  the  Indians,  which,  efpecially  in  thofe  times,  would  have 
been  thought  fo  much  the  inferior  motive. 
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pens.  He  was,  moreover,  a  gentleman,  and  in  his 
hiftory  fhows  delicacy  and  kindnefs  in  fupprefling 
names  where  there  is  no  occafion  to  mention 
them,  and  where  the  bringing  perfons  forward 
would  give  them  or  their  defcendants  unnecefTary 
pain.  I  make  no  excufe  for  giving  occafionally 
thefe  remarks  upon  Las  Cafas,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
principal  authorities  for  thefe  times ;  and  to  un- 
derftand  them,  it  is  requifite  to  underftand  him. 
Juan  The  following  narrative  of  what  occurred  at 

ftory.  Trinidad,  to  hear  which  we  are  going  to  quit  the 

court  of  Spain  for  a  time,  is  given  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Las  Cafas.  There  was  a  certain  man  called 
Juan  Bono,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  auditor 
of  the  audience  of  St.  Domingo  to  go  and  get  In- 
dians. He  and  his  men,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or 
fixty,  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  Now  the 
Indians  of  Trinidad  were  a  mild,  loving,  credulous 
race,  the  enemies  of  the  Caribs,  who  ate  human 
flefh.  On  Juan  Bono's  landing,  the  Indians,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  went  to  meet  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  afk  them  who  they  were  and  what  they 
wanted.  Juan  Bono  replied,  that  his  crew  were 
good  and  peaceful  people,  who  had  come  to  live 
with  the  Indians  ;  upon  which,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  good  fellowfhip,  they  offered  to  build 
houfes  for  the  Spaniards.     The  Spanifh  captain 
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exprefled  a  wifh  to  have  one  big  houfe  built.  The 
accommodating  Indians  fet  about  building  it.  It 
was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  to  be  large 
enough  for  a  hundred  perfons  to  live  in.  Of  courfe 
on  any  great  occafion  it  would  hold  many  more. 
Every  day,  while  this  big  houfe  was  being  built, 
the  Spaniards  were  fed  with  fifh,  bread,  and  fruit 
by  their  good-natured  hofts.  Juan  Bono  was  very 
anxious  to  fee  the  roof  on,  and  the  Indians  conti- 
nued to  work  at  the  building  with  alacrity.  At 
laft  it  was  completed,  being  two  ftories  high,  and 
fo  conftruded  that  thofe  within  could  not  fee 
thofe  without.  Upon  a  certain  day  Juan  Bono 
colleded  the  Indians  together,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  building,  to  fee,  as  he  told  them, 
"  what  was  to  be  done."  Whether  they  thought 
they  were  coming  to  fome  feftival,  or  that  they 
were  to  do  fomething  more  for  the  big  houfe,  does 
not  appear.  However,  there  they  all  were,  four 
hundred  of  them,  looking  with  great  delight  at 
their  own  handiwork.  Meanwhile,  Juan  Bono 
brought  his  men  round  the  building,  with  drawn 
{words  in  their  hands  :  then,  having  thoroughly 
entrapped  his  Indian  friends,  he  entered  with  a 
party  of  armed  men,  and  bade  the  Indians  keep 
ftill,  or  he  would  kill  them.  They  did  not  liften 
to  him,  but  rufhed  againft  the  door.     A  horrible 
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maflkcre  enfued.  Some  of  the  Indians  forced  their 
way  out,  but  many  of  them,  horrified  at  what  they 
faw,  and  lofing  heart,  were  captured  and  bound. 
A  hundred,  however,  efcaped,  and  fnatching  up 
their  arms,  aflembled  in  one  of  their  own  houfes, 
and  prepared  to  defend  themfelves.  Juan  Bono 
fummoned  them  to  furrender :  they  would  not 
hear  of  it ;  and  then,  as  Las  Cafas  fays,  "  he  re- 
"  folved  to  pay  them  completely  for  the  hofpita- 
"  lity  and  kind  treatment  he  had  received,"  and 
fo,  fetting  fire  to  the  houfe,  the  whole  hundred, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  burnt  alive.  The 
Spanifh  captain  and  his  men  retired  to  the  fhips 
with  their  captives :  and  his  vefiel  happening  to 
land  at  Puerto  Rico  when  the  Jeronimite  Fathers 
were  there,  gave  occafion  to  Las  Cafas  to  com- 
plain of  this  proceeding  to  the  Fathers,  who,  how- 
ever, did  nothing  to  remedy  it.  The  reader  will 
be  furprifed  to  hear  the  clerigo's  authority  for  this 
narration.  It  is  Juan  Bono  himfelf.  "  From  his 
"  own  mouth  I  heard  that  which  I  write."  Juan 
Bono  acknowledged  that  never  in  his  life  had 
he  met  with  the  kindnefs  of  father  and  mother 
but  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad.  "  Well,  then,  man 
"  of  perdition,  why  did  you  reward  them  with 
"  fuch  ungrateful  wickednefs  and  cruelty  ? "  "  On 
"  my  faith.  Padre,  becaufe  they  (he  meant  the 
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"  auditors)  gave  me  for  deftrudlion  (he  meant 
"  ^  inftrudlion')  to  take  them  in  peace  if  I  could 
"  not  by  war." 

Such  were  the  tranfadions  which  Las  Cafas  muft 
have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  was  pleading  the 
caufe  of  the  Indians  at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  I 
am  fure  we  fliould  none  of  us  quite  like  a  man 
who,  brooding  over  thefe  things,  and  ftruggling 
to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  was  always  temperate 
in  his  language  and  courtly  in  his  demeanour.  I 
feel  confident  St.  Paul  would  not  have  been  fo. 

Returning  now  to  the  court  of  Spain,  which 
this  fhort  abfence  in  barbarous  parts  will  have 
made  more  welcome  to  the  reader,  I  will  recount 
what  took  place  immediately  upon  the  death  of 
the  great  cardinal.  On  that  event  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  Spain  inevitably  fell  into 
much  confufion.  The  king,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  was  only  fixteen  years  old ;  and  it  could 
not  be  expeded  that  he  was  yet  to  have  much  real 
weight  in  affairs.  It  has  been  a  common  faying, 
that  he  did  not  give  promife,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  of  the  fagacity  which  he  afterwards  manifeft- 
ed.  This  is  a  miftake  :  nobody  that  gives  us  any 
record  of  thofe  times  knew  more  of  the  court  than 
Peter  Martyr  ;  he  was  a  remarkably  fincere  man. 
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and  his  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  young  king's 
abihties  is  very  ftrong.*  The  truth  is,  that  Charles 
was  as  a  boy  what  he  turned  out  to  be  as  a  man, 
grave,  undemonstrative,  cautious,  and  yet  vaHant. 
No  doubt  he  was  very  obfervant ;  and  I  think  it 
is  manifeft  that  the  information  he  now  obtained 
about  Indian  affairs  fwayed  him  throughout  his 
reign,  and,  as  it  appears,  influenced  him  in  the 
only  affair  where  his  advice  was  all-powerful,  when 
he  had  withdrawn  for  the  moft  part  from  all  hu- 
man affairs.  At  this  time  of  his  life  he  trufted  to 
his  councillors,  like  a  fenfible  boy,  was  very  con- 
ftant  to  them,  and  exceflively  liberal  to  all  perfons 
about  him. 
Chievres  The  two  men  who  had  now  the  fupreme  au- 

gius  rule  thority  in  Spain  were  Chievres,  the  king's  former 
P^i"-  governor,  and  the  grand  chancellor,  Selvagius. 
The  chancellor  fettled  all  matters  connected  with 
juflice  ;  the  other,  thofe  connedled  with  patronage. 
Las  Cafas  fpeaks  well  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
Flemings,  efpecially  of  their  humanity ;  and  he 
feems  to  think  that  the  chancellor  was  an  upright 
man.  Peter  Martyr,  on  the  other  hand,  inveighs 
furioufly  againft  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  Flemifh 

*  "  Quoad  Regem  nil  eft  quod  poffit  ultra  defiderari.  Eft  a 
"  natura  omni  egregia  dote  prseditus." — Epift.  608.  See  alfo 
Epift.  1 1 3,  on  the  quicknefs  with  which  the  king  learnt  Spanifti. 
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courtiers,  and  efpecially  againft  that  of  Chievres 
and  the  chancellor.  He  fays  that  all  things  at 
court  are  now  venal :  the  Flemifh  courtiers  are 
harpies  and  hydras  ;  their  power  of  fwallowing 
money  he  compares  to  wells  and  whirlpools  ;  and, 
dropping  the  metaphorical  ftyle,  tells  us  in  plain 
profe  that  they  remitted  to  Flanders  one  million 
one  hundred  thoufand  ducats.  Added  to  which, 
they  appear  to  have  taken  but  little  delight  in 
Spain  as  a  country  to  live  in,  and  were  only 
anxious  to  get  back  to  their  own  northern  regions, 
as  if  they  were  the  regions  of  the  bleft,  "  notwith- 
"  {landing,"  as  he  fays,  "  they  do  not  deny  that 
"  in  their  own  country  they  live  the  greater  part 
"  of  the  year  moft  wretched,  by  reafon  of  the 
"  thick  ice."  Then  they  make  no  account  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  "  redden  with  fhame,  bite  their 
"  lips,  and  murmur  fecretly."  *  One  thing,  how- 
ever, Peter  Martyr  mentions  as  a  great  difcredit 
to  the  Flemifh  chancellor,  which  will  not  be 
thought  fo  in  thefe  times.  It  appears  that  Selva- 
gius  was  averfe  to  the  powers  exercifed  by  the 
Inquifition  ;  and,  when  the  chancellor  is  ill,  Peter 
Martyr  fays,  "  It  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
"  facred  Inquifition  that  the  chancellor  fhould  be 

*  Epift.  608. 
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"  gathered  to  his  fathers."*  Bribery  on  the  part 
of  the  neophytes  is  alleged  as  the  caufe  of  the 
chancellor's  hoftility  to  the  Inquifition  ;  but  furely 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  lawyer  would  be 
very  likely  to  view  with  great  disfavour  the  mode 
of  proceeding  with  witnefTes  adopted  by  the  In- 
quifition. 

The  Flemifti  minifters  were  not  without  their 
efpecial  perplexities.  They  did  not  know  whom 
to  truft,  or  what  to  do  :  and  they  were  too  cau- 
tious to  a6t  without  fufficient  knowledge.  They 
did  not  even  know  the  language.  The  king  him- 
felf  was  bufy  learning  it.  In  this  ftate  of  things 
the  public  bufinefs  languiflied. 

The  affairs  of  the  Indies,  however,  gained  more 
attention  than  might  have  been  exped:ed  at  this 
jundture.  It  happened  thus.  As  Las  Cafas  had 
been  at  St.  Domingo,  on  his  way  to  appeal  againft 
the  proceedings  of  the  Jeronimite  Fathers,  he  had 
feen  thofe  Francifcan  monks  from  Picardy  who 
had  now  been  feme  time  in  the  ifland ;  and,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  had  formed  part  of 
Pedro  de  Cordova's  company,  when  he  fet  out  for 

*  "  Sacrae  Inquifitionis  hserefeos  expedit  ut  majores  vifat  fuos. 
"  Nifi  Atropos  ejus  filum  difruperit,  facra  proftrabitur  inquifitio 
"  et  miferi  regis  fama  fternetur  qui  fe  patitur  a  talibus  Harpyis 
"  gubernari." — Epift.  620. 
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the  Terra  Firma.    Thefe  monks,  with  others,  had 
figned  letters  of  recommendation  in  favour  of  Las 
Cafas,  and  by  good  fortune  fome  of  the  foreign 
monks  were  known  to  the  grand  chancellor,  and 
their  fignatures  proved  a  favourable  introduction 
for  the  protedor  of  the  Indians.     He  foon  en- 
larged the  advantages  arifmg  from  this  introduc- 
tion ;  and  at  laft  became  on  fuch  terms  with  the 
chancellor,  that  this  great  fundlionary  ufed  to  give 
Las  Cafas  all  the  letters  and  memorials  from  the 
colonifts  or  their  reprefentatives,  and  the  clerigo 
then  turned  them  into  Latin  and  made  his  remarks 
upon  them,  ihowing  what  was  true  and  what  was 
falfe,  or  wherein  he  approved,  or  diflented  from, 
the  views  of  the  writer.    Finally,  the  grand  chan-  The  Chan- 
cellor fpoke  of  Las  Cafas  to  the  king,  and  received  Las  Cafas 
the  king's  commands  that  they  two  fhould  confult  ^f  ^^e^ 
together  and  provide  a  remedy  for  the  bad  go-  Indies, 
vernment  of  the  Indies.* 

Again,  therefore,  great  hopes  might  naturally 
be  entertained  that  fomething  effedlual  would  now 
be  done  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  Las  Cafas  pre- 
pared his  memorials,  taking  for  his  bails  the  plan 
which  the  Jeronimites  had  carried  out  to  Hifpa- 


*  "  Dominus  nofter  jubet  quod  vos  et  ego  apponamus  remedia 
"  Indiis,  facialis  veftra  memorialia." 
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niola,  and  which  by  this  time  they  had  partially 
aded  upon.  He  added,  however,  fome  other 
things,  amongft  them,  that  of  fecuring  to  the  In- 
dians their  entire  liberty.  And  he  provided  a 
fcheme  for  furnifhing  Hifpaniola  with  labourers 
from  the  mother  country. 

The  outline  of  this  fcheme  was  as  follows.  The 
king  was  to  give  to  every  labourer  willing  to  emi- 
grate to  Hifpaniola  his  living  during  the  journey 
from  his  place  of  abode  to  Seville,  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  real  a  day  throughout  the  journey,  for  great 
and  fmall,  child  and  parent.  At  Seville  the  emi- 
grants were  to  be  lodged  in  the  Cafa  de  la  Con- 
tratacion  (the  India  Houfe),  and  were  to  have 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  maravedis  a  day.  From 
Propofed  thence  they  were  to  have  a  free  pafTage  to  Hif- 
from'^ '°"  paniola,  and  to  be  provided  with  food  for  a 
Spain.  year.*  And  if  the  climate  "  fhould  try  them  fo 
"  much,"  that  at  the  expiration  of  this  year  they 
fhould  not  be  able  to  work  for  themfelves,  the 
king  was  to  continue  to  maintain  them,  but  this 
extra  maintenance  was  to  be  put  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  emigrants,  as  a  loan  which  they  were 
to  repay.     The  king  was  to  give  them  lands  (his 


*  "  Un  ano  de  comer  hafta  que  ellos  lo  tuvielen  de  fuyo."- 
Las  Casas,  MSS. 
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own  lands),  furnifh  them  with  ploughfhares  and 
fpades,  and  provide  medicines  for  them.  Laftly, 
whatever  rights  and  profits  accrued  from  their 
holdings  were  to  be  hereditary.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  moft  liberal  plan  of  emigration,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  were  other  privileges  held  out 
to  thefe  labourers. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  fcheme.  Las  Cafas, 
unfortunately  for  his  repute  in  after  ages,  added 
another  provifion,  namely,  that  each  Spanifh  refi- 
dent  in  the  ifland  fhould  have  licenfe  to  import  a  Licence  to 
dozen  or  fo  of  negro  llaves.  Negroes. 

The  origin  of  this  fuggeftion  was,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  that  the  colonifts  had  told  him,  that  if 
licenfe  were  given  to  them  to  import  a  dozen 
negro  flaves  each,  they,  the  colonifts,  would  then 
fet  free  the  Indians.  And  fo,  recolleding  that 
ftatement  of  the  colonifts,  he  added  this  provi- 
fion. Las  Cafas,  writing  his  hiftory  in  his  old 
age,  thus  frankly  owns  his  error.  "  This  advice, 
"  that  licenfe  fhould  be  given  to  bring  negro 
"  flaves  to  thefe  lands,  the  clerigo  Cafas  firft  gave, 
"  not  heeding  the  injuftice  with  which  the  Portu- 
"  guefe  take  them  and  make  them  flaves ;  which 
"  advice,  after  he  had  apprehended  the  nature  of 
"  the  thing,  he  would  not  have  given  for  all  he 
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"  had  in  the  world.  For  he  always  held  that 
"  they  had  been  made  flaves  unjuftly  and  tyran- 
"  nically  :  for  the  fame  reafon  holds  good  of  them 
"as  of  the  Indians."*  The  above  confeffion  is 
delicately  and  truthfully  worded — "  not  heeding  " 
— he  does  not  fay,  not  being  aware  of ;  but  though 
it  was  a  matter  known  to  him,  his  moral  fenfe 
was  not  watchful,  as  it  were,  about  it.  We  muft 
be  careful  not  to  prefs  the  admiffions  of  a  gene- 
rous mind  too  far,  or  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  fuggeftion  of  Las  Cafas. 
Negro  It  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  look  upon  this 

flavery  not    -  .  .  . 

introduced  luggeition  as  bemg  the  nitrodudlion  of  negro 
Indies  by  ^avery.  From  the  earlieft  times  of  the  difcovery 
Las  Cafas.  ^f  America,  negroes  had  been  fent  there ;  my 
readers  have  already  feen  Ferdinand's  letters  about 
them ;  the  young  king  Charles,  had,  while  in 
Flanders,  granted  licenfes  to  his  courtiers  for  the 
import  of  negroes  to  Hifpaniola.  But  what  is  of 
more  importance,  and  what  it  is  ftrange  that  Las 


*  "  Efte  avifo  de  que  fe  diefe  licencia  para  traer  efclavos  ne- 
"  gros  a  eftas  tierras,  dio  primero  el  clerigo  Cafas,  no  advirtiendo 
"  la  injufticia  con  que  los  Portuguefes  los  toman  y  hacen  efclavos  ; 
"  el  qual  defpues  de  que  cayo  en  ello  no  lo  diera  por  quanto  habia 
"  en  el  mundo.  Porque  fiempre  los  tuvo  por  injufta  y  tiranica- 
"  mente  hechos  efclavos  :  porque  la  mifma  razon  es  de  ellos  que 
"  de  los  Indios." — Las  Casas,  Hiji,  de  las  Indias,  lib.  3,  torn. 
2,  cap.  loi. 
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Cafas  was  not  aware  of,  or  did  not  mention,  the 
Jeronimite  Fathers  had  alfo  come  to  the  conclu- 
fion,  that  negroes  muft  be  introduced  into  the 
Weft  Indies.  Writing  in  January  15 18,  when 
they  could  not  have  known  what  was  pafling  in 
Spain  in  relation  to  this  fubje6l,  they  recommended 
licenfes  to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hifpa- 
niola  or  to  other  perfons,  to  bring  negroes  there."*^ 
From  the  tenor  of  their  letter  it  appears  that  they 
had  before  recommended  the  fame  thing.  Zuazo, 
the  judge  of  refidence,  wrote  to  the  fame  effecfl. 
He,  however,  fuggefted  that  the  negroes  fhould 
be  placed  in  fettlements  and  married.  Fray  Ber- 
nardino de  Manzanedo,  the  Jeronimite  Father, 
fent  over  to  counteract  Las  Cafas,  gave  the  fame 
advice  as  his  brethren  about  the  introdu6lion  of 
negroes.  He  added  a  provifo,  which  does  not 
appear  in  their  letter  (perhaps  it  was  in  one  of 


*  "  En  efpecial  que  a  ellas  fe  puedan  traer  negros  bozales  y 
"  para  !os  traer  de  la  calidad  que  fabemos  que  para  aca  combiene 
"  que  Vueftra  Alteza  nos  mande  embiar  facultad  para  que  defde 
"  efta  ifla  fe  arme  para  ir  por  ellos  a  las  Iflas  de  Cavo  verde  y 
"  tierra  de  Guinea  6  que  efto  fe  pueda  hacer  por  otra  cualquiera 
"  perfona  defde  efos  para  los  traer  aca.  Y  crea  Vueftra  Alteza 
"  que  fi  efto  fe  concede  demas  de  fer  mucho  probecho  para  los 
"  pobladores  deftas  Idas  y  rentas  de  Vueftra  Alteza  ferlo  ha  para 
"  que  eftos  indios  fus  vafallos  fean  cuidados  y  relevados  en  el  tra- 
"  bajo  y  pueden  mas  aprobechar  a  fus  4nimas  y  a  fu  multlplica- 
"  cion." — MS.  Coleccion  de  Munoz,,  tomo  76. 
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the  earlier  ones),  that  there  fhould  be  as  many 
women  as  men  fent  over,  or  more.* 

The  fuggeftion  of  Las  Cafas  was  approved  of 
by  the  chancellor  and  by  Adrian  the  colleague  of 
the  late  cardinal  :  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  there 
was  hardly  a  man  of  that  time  who  would  have 
feen  further  than  the  excellent  clerigo  did.  Las 
Cafas  was  afked,  what  number  of  negroes  would 
fuffice  ?  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know  ;  upon 
which  a  letter  was  fent  to  the  officers  of  the  India 
Houfe  at  Seville,  to  afcertain  the  fit  number  in 
their  opinion.  They  faid  that  four  thoufand  would 
at  prefent  fuffice,  being  one  thoufand  for  each  of 
the  iflands,  Hifpaniola,  San  Juan,  Cuba,  and 
Jamaica.  Somebody  now  fuggefted  to  the  Go- 
vernor De  Brefa,  a  Fleming  of  much  influence 
and  a  member  of  the  council,  that  he  fhould  afk 
for  this  licenfe  to  be  given  to  him.  De  Brefa 
accordingly  afked  the  king  for  it,  who  granted 
his  requeft  ;  and  he  fold  this  licenfe  to  certain  Ge- 
noefe  merchants  for  twenty-five  thoufand  ducats, 
having  obtained  from  the  king  a  pledge  that  for 
eight  years  he  fhould  give  no  other  licenfe  of  this 
kind. 

*  "  Los  de  la  Efpanola  todos  piden  licencia  para  Ilebar  negros 
"  pues  no  baftan  los  Indios.  Efto  a  todos  alia  nos  parecio  bien, 
"  fiendo  tantas  6  mas  hembras  que  varones."—  Coleccion  de  Munoz, 
tomo  76. 
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The  confequence  of  this  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
thefe  Genoefe  merchants  was,  that  negroes  were 
fold  at  a  great  price,  of  which  there  are  frequent 
complaints.  Both  Las  Cafas  and  Pafamonte 
(rarely  found  in  accord)  fuggefted  to  the  king 
that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  twenty-five 
thoufand  ducats  and  refume  the  licenfe,  or  to 
abridge  its  term.  Figueroa,  writing  to  the  Em- 
peror from  St.  ■  Domingo  in  July  1520,  fays, 
"  Negroes  are  very  much  in  requeft :  none  have 
"  come  for  about  a  year.  It  would  have  been 
"  better  to  have  given  De  Brefa  the  cuftom  duties 
"  (i.  e.  the  duties  that  had  been  ufually  paid  on 
"  tlie  importation  of  flaves)  than  to  have  placed 
"  a  prohibition."*  I  have  fcarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  pradical  efFedt  of  the  meafure  adopted  on  the 
clerigo's  fuggeftion  was  greatly  to  check  that  im- 
portation of  negro  flaves,  which  otherwife,  had 
the  licenfe  been  general,  would  have  been  very 
abundant. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  fubjedt,  fome- 
thing  muft  be  faid  for  Las  Cafas  which  he  does 


*  "  Negros  fon  muy  defeados :  ningunos  han  venido  ha  cerca 
"  de  un  afio.  Mejor  huviera  fido  dark  los  derechos  al  de  Brefa 
"  que  poner  eftanco."     M.S.  Coleccion  de  Munoz,  tomo  76. 

VOL   II.  T 
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not  allege  for  himfelf.*  This  fuggeftion  of  his 
about  the  negroes  was  not  an  ifolated  one.  Had 
all  his  fuggeftions  been  carried  out,  and  the  In- 
dians thereby  been  preferved,  as  I  firmly  believe 
they  might  have  been,  thefe  negroes  might  have 
remained  a  very  infignificant  number  in  the  ge- 
neral population.  By  the  deftrudion  of  Indians 
a  void  in  the  laborious  part  of  the  community 
was  conftantly  being  created,  which  had  to  be  fill- 
ed up  by  the  labour  of  negroes.  The  negroes 
could  bear  the  labour  in  the  mines  much  better 
than  the  Indians ;  and  a  man  who  perceived  a 
race,  of  whofe  chriftian  virtues  and  capabilities  he 
thought  highly,  fading  away  by  reafon  of  being 
fubjeded  to  labour  which  their  natures  were  in- 
competent to  endure,  and  which  they  were  moft 
unjuftly  condemned  to,  might  prefer  the  mifery 
of  the  fmaller  number  of  another  race  as  unjuflly 
treated  but  more  capable  of  enduring  it.  I  do 
not  fay  that  Las  Cafas  confidered  all  thefe  things  ; 
but  at  any  rate,  in  eftimating  his  condudl,  we  muft 
recoiled,  that  we  look  at  the  matter  centuries  after 
it  occurred,  and  fee  all  the  extent  of  the  evil  arifing 
from  circumflances  which  no  man  could  then  be 


*  Las  Cafas  is  much  mifreprefented  by  Herrera,  who  gives  an 
account  of  the  fuggeftion  as  if  it  were  made,  not  in  addition,  but 
in  fubftitution  for  other  meafures. 
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expedted  to  forefee,  and  which  were  inconfiftent 
with  the  reft  of  the  clerigo's  plans  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  Indians. 

I  fufpedl  that  the  wifeft  amongft  us  would  very 
likely  have  erred  with  him  :  and  I  am  not  fure 
that  taking  all  his  plans  together  and  taking  for 
granted,  as  he  did  then,  that  his  influence  at  court 
was  to  laft,  his  fuggeftion  about  the  negroes  was 
an  impolitic  one. 

One  more  piece  of  advice  Las  Cafas  gave  at 
this  time,  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would 
have  been  moft  ferviceable.  He  propofed  that 
forts  for  mercantile  purpofes,  containing  about 
thirty  perfons,  fhould  be  ereded  at  intervals  along 
the  coaft  of  the  Terra  Firma,  to  traffic  with  mer- 
chandife  of  Spain  for  gold,  filver  and  precious 
ftones :  and,  in  each  of  thefe  forts,  ecclefiaftics 
were  to  be  placed  to  treat  of  fpiritual  matters.  In 
this  fcheme  may  be  feen  an  anticipation  of  our 
own  plans  for  commercial  intercourfe  with  Africa. 
And,  indeed,  one  is  conftantly  reminded  by  the 
proceedings  in  thofe  times  of  what  we  know  to 
have  occurred  much  later  and  under  the  aufpices 
of  other  nations. 

Of  all  thefe  fuggeftions,  fome  of  them  certainly 
excellent,  the  only  queftionable  one  was  at  once 
adopted.    Such  is  the  irony  of  things.    If  we  may 
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imagine,  as  we  may,  fuperior  beings  looking  on 
at  the  affairs  of  men,  and  bearing  fome  unper- 
ceived  part  of  the  great  conteft  in  the  world,  this 
was  a  thing  to  have  gladdened  all  the  hofls  of 
hell. 

Turning  our  thoughts  from  bad  angels  to  bad 
men,  it  is  difmaying  to  find  the  bilhop  of  Burgos 
creeping  back  to  power  juft  at  this  period.  For 
a  long  time  the  biftiop  had  been  quite  in  the  back- 
ground :  and  Conchillos,  Ferdinand's  minifter, 
who  alfo  formerly  had  great  weight  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Indies,  finding  himfelf  without  any 
authority,  had  retired  to  his  eftate.  But  now, 
owing,  it  is  faid,  to  the  effed  of  fixteen  thoufand 
ducats,  or  becaufe  the  bifhop  had  been  fo  long  en- 
gaged in  the  Indian  adminiftration  that  his  abfence 
was  felt  (for  Las  Cafas  is  by  no  means  certain  of 
the  bribery),  the  bifhop  was  recalled  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  he  oppofed,  as  quietly  as  he  could,  the 
excellent  plans  of  Las  Cafas  for  colonifation. 
The  bifhop  faid,  that  for  thefe  twenty  years  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  find  labourers  to  go  to 
the  Indies,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  found  twenty 
men  to  go.  Las  Cafas  engaged  to  find  three 
thoufand.  The  clerigo,  too,  could  give  a  reafon 
why  the  bifhop  had  not   fucceeded   in   getting 
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labourers,  faying  that  it  was  becaufe  the  Indies 
had  been  made  a  penal  colony. 

At  the  time  of  thefe  altercations  in  the  council, 
the  court  had  been  moving  from  Valladolid,  in 
order  that  the  king  might  take  formal  pofTeflion 
of  the  throne  of  Aragon.  In  the  courfe  of  the 
journey,  at  Aranda  on  the  Douro,  Las  Cafas  fell 
ill,  and  was  left  behind,  much  regretted,  as  he 
tells  us,  even  the  boy  king  faying  "  I  wonder 
"  how  Micer  Bartholomew  is"  {Oh  que  tal  eftara 
Mtcer  Bartolome).  The  king,  young  as  he  was, 
was  likely  to  approve  of  a  found-hearted  man  like 
Las  Cafas,  and  though  a  perfon  who  has  but  one 
fubjedl  is  apt  to  be  rather  troublefome,  yet  his 
devotednefs  elicits  a  certain  intereft  for  him : 
moreover  anything  that  has  life  and  earneftnefs  in 
it,  is  welcome  to  fombre  people.  I  am  particular 
in  noticing  this  liking  of  the  young  king  for  Las 
Cafas,  as  I  cannot  but  attribute  fome  of  the  king's 
future  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  Indians  to 
the  information  he  was  filently  acquiring  from 
Las  Cafas  at  this  period.  So  good  feed  is  not 
loft,  which  fhould  be  a  comfort  to  thofe  who  in 
their  own  time  feem  to  do  nothing.  In  a  few 
days  the  clerigo,  whom  the  court  left  ill  at  Aranda, 
got  better,  and  he  overtook  them  before  they 
reached  Saragofla.    The  grand  chancellor  received 
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him  very  kindly.  The  great  bufinefs  of  the  re- 
formation of  the  Indian  government,  of  which 
the  part  only  that  was  to  be  no  reformation  had 
been  accomplifhed,  was  now  to  be  proceeded  with. 
Again,  however,  it  was  delayed,  this  time  by  the 
illnefs  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos,  who  muft  now  be 
confulted,  though,  as  Las  Cafas  retained  his  full 
favour  with  the  chancellor,  of  which  there  is  good 
evidence,  the  bifhop  was  not  able  to  thwart  the 
views  of  the  clerigo.  At  laft,  on  the  bifhop's  re- 
covery, the  junta  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  Indies 
was  on  the  point  of  being  called  together,  "  to- 
"  morrow  "  it  may  be  (Las  Cafas  is  fpeaking  of 
a  certain  Friday  when  he  is  to  fup  with  the  chan- 
cellor), when,  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  his  fer- 
vants  tell  the  chancellor  that  a  little  page  of  his,  a 
nephew,  who  was  ill  in  the  houfe,  is  dead,  at  which 
he  appeared  very  forrowful.  "  To-morrow  "  the 
A  great  chancellor  himfelf  feels  ill,  and  does-  not  go  to  the 
Las^  cfafaT  P^lacc.  There  are  fymptoms  of  fever.  On  Mon- 
day, however,  he  is  well  enough  to  go  to  the 
window  of  his  room.  We  may  imagine  with 
what  anxiety  Las  Cafas  watched  the  illnefs :  it 
may  be  that  he  was  the  very  perfon  who,  ever  on 
the  watch,  faw  the  chancellor  at  the  window.  But 
the  fever  was  not  to  be  baffled  ;  they  did  not 
bleed  the  poor  man  in  time,  according  to  the 
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theory  of  thofe  days ;  he  died  ;  and  on  Wednef- 
day  he  was  not  even  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
"  And  the  grand  chancellor  being  dead,  of  a  truth 
*'  there  died  for  that  time  all  hope  of  a  remedy 
"  for  the  Indians." 

This,  as  Las  Cafas  remarks,  was  the  fecond 
time,  when  the  falvation  of  thofe  nations  feemed 
aflured,  and  then  altogether  hope  vanifhed  away. 
So  frightfully  valuable  is  the  life  of  a  great  man 
in  a  defpotic  ftate  :  and  it  may  confole  us,  who 
live  under  reprefentative  governments,  for  a  cer- 
tain mediocrity  and  difficulty  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  that  at  leaft  we  are  not  fubjed  to 
thefe  dreadful  reverfes  occafioned  by  the  lofs  of 
any  one  man.  What  is  gained  by  us  is  moftly 
gained  upon  the  increafe  of  infight  in  large  bodies 
of  men,  and  is  to  live  and  augment  itfelf  with  the 
advancement  of  the  general  thought  of  the  nation. 

Upon  the  grand  chancellor's  death,  the  bifhop 
of  Burgos  inftantly  regained  all  his  old  influence 
in  the  government  of  the  Indies  ;  and  down  went 
the  clerigo  "  into  the  abyffes,"  as  he  expreffes  it. 
Nothing  was  to  be  done  with  the  interim  chan- 
cellor, a  very  phlegmatic  dean,  who  praifed  the 
clerigo 's  unwearied  efforts,  but  could  not  fummon 
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up  energy  enough  to  affift  him  :  "  and  certainly  " 
to  ufe  our  historian's  own  words,  ''  when  a  man 
"  of  a  choleric  temperament,  like  the  clerigo,  and 
"  an  exceffively  phlegmatic  man,  like  the  good 
"  dean,  have  to  tranfadl  bufinefs  together,  it  is  no 
"  flight  torment  to  each  of  them  :  however,"  he 
flyly  adds,  "  it  did  not  kill  the  dean,  fuch  was  his 
*'  phlegmatic  patience." 
Council  At  this  time,  on  the  bifhop  of  Burgos's  fuggef- 

Indies.  tion,  an  efpecial  council  for  Indian  affairs  was 
formed.  He  was  appointed  prelident ;  Hernando 
de  Vega  and  Zapata,  both  of  whom  had  con- 
nexions in  the  colonies,  and  who  had  themfelves 
been  deprived  of  Indians  by  the  firft  law  of  Xi- 
menes,  were  of  this  council ;  Peter  Martyr,  the 
hiftorian,  was  put  upon  it ;  and  Don  Garcia  de 
Padilla,  the  only  perfon  in  the  council  likely  to 
take  up  new  views.  The  appointment  of  fuch  a 
council  was  a  very  diflieartening  thing  for  Las 
Cafas,  who,  neverthelefs,  like  a  brave  man  as  he 
was,  went  about  his  work  juft  as  if  all  were  fmooth 
before  him  and  funny  upon  him. 
jeronimites  The  firft  a(5l  of  the  bifhop  was,  to  recall  the 
Jeronimite  Fathers.  Though  for  fome  time  before 
this  they  had  pofTefled  no  real  power  (we  find  that 
their  letters  to  the  authorities  in  Spain  were  never 
anfwered),  yet  their  prefence  and  their  influence 
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muft  ftill  have  been  produdlive  of  good,  and  muft 
at  leaft  have  been  felt  as  a  confiderable  reftraint 
upon  evil.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  cared  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indies,  muft  have  been  forry  to  fee 
the  laft  veftige  of  the  policy  of  the  great  Ximenes 
now  altogether  effaced  from  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  ftated,*  that,  on  the  Jeronimite 
Fathers  placing  the  Indians  in  fettlements,  the 
fmall  pox  came  among  them  and  carried  off  num- 
bers. As  I  faid  before,  I  think  this  caufe  of  the 
deftrudlion  of  the  Indians  (a  very  convenient  one 
for  the  conquerors  to  allege)  has  been  exaggerated. 
And  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  letter 
written  by  Zuazo,  which  muft  have  arrived  at 
court  about  four  or  five  months  before  this  time, 
in  which  he  fays  nothing  of  the  fmall  pox,  but 
puts  as  one  of  the  main  caufes  of  the  decreafe  of 
the  Indians  the  frequent  change  of  government 
that  there  had  been,  which  led  to  new  repartimi- 
entoSy  and  to  changes  of  climate  and  water  for 
the  Indians,  which  were  fatal  to  many  of  them,  as 
in  a  number  of  fmall  things,  paffed  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand,  even  with  care,  the  number  is  foon 
diminifhed. 

*  See  Oviedo  and  Herrera. 
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Juft  at  this  time,  when  the  bifhop  of  Burgos 
was  carrying  it  with  a  high  hand  in  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  a  Httle  gleam  of  good  fortune  broke 
moft  unexpededly  upon  Las  Cafas  and  his  caufe. 
In  all  his  affairs  at  court,  he  had  principally  been 
converfant  with  the  late  chancellor,  yet  fome 
knowledge  of  the  bufinefs,  for  which  Las  Cafas 
worked  at  court  with  fuch  indomitable  perfever- 
ance,  was  doubtlefs  generally  circulated  amongft 
the  courtiers.  Amongft  them  there  was  a  certain 
Monfieur  de  Bure  (a  young  man,  as  I  conjedure), 
who,  it  appears,  had  a  defire  to  make  himfelf  ac- 
quainted with  this  bufinefs  of  the  Indians.  He 
caufed  this  wifh  to  be  made  known  to  the  cle- 
rigo  ;  they  had  a  meeting  in  the  palace  ;  and  Las 
Cafas  acquainted  him  fully  with  the  whole  ftate  of 
Flemifh      the  cafc.     Monfieur  de  Bure  was  much  affedled 

Courtiers      t         i         i      >       5  ■  t>      -r> 

favour  by  the  clerigo  s  narration.  De  bure  was  a  pow- 
as  Ca  as.  gj.f^j  ^n^n^  being  the  nephew  of  de  Laxaos,  who 
enjoyed  great  influence  with  the  king,  and  who, 
being  lord  chamberlain,  flept  in  the  king's  room. 
He  was  a  perfon  celebrated  for  his  wit,  and  pro- 
bably on  that  account  his  fociety  was  exceedingly 
relifhed  by  the  grave  young  king.  Monfieur  de 
Bure  brought  Las  Cafas  to  his  uncle  de  Laxaos, 
who  alfo  was  much  interefted  in  the  account  which 
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Las  Cafas  gave  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  refult 
was,  that  he  found  protedors  in  thefe  powerful 
men  of  the  king's  houfehold  and  council. 

At  this  time  the  Spanifh  court  fent  over  Rod- 
rigo  de  Figueroa  to  take  refidence  of  the  auditors 
of  the  audience  of  St.  Domingo,  and  of  the  judges 
appointed  by  the  admiral.  A  Dodor  de  la  Gama 
was  appointed  to  take  refidence  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  San  Juan  and  of  Velafquez  in  Cuba : 
and  Lope  de  Sofa  was  fent  to  fucceed  Pedrarias 
as  governor  of  the  Terra  Firma,  and  to  take  re- 
fidence of  the  fame  governor.  Information  hav- 
ing been  given  that  the  inhabitants  of  Trinidad 
were  cannibals,  the  king's  council  refolved  to  or- 
der war  to  be  made  upon  them  ;  but  Las  Cafas 
prevailed  upon  the  council  to  infert  in  the  inflruc- 
tions  which  Figueroa  was  to  take  with  him,  that, 
as  the  clerigo  Bartolome  de  Las  Cafas  afTerted 
that  the  natives  of  Trinidad  were  not  cannibals, 
on  arriving  at  St.  Domingo,  Figueroa  fhould 
examine  carefully  into  the  truth  of  this  ftatement. 
He  did  fo,  and  found  that  thefe  poor  iflanders 
were  not  cannibals,  but  very  quiet  people,  as  Fi- 
gueroa himfelf  afterwards  bore  teflimony. 

What  Figueroa  and  thefe  other  authorities  ac  - 
complifhed  may  be  feen  at  another  time ;  but  the 
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caufe  of  the  Indies  was  now  to  be  fought  at  the 
Spanifh  court ;  and  Las  Cafas  was  the  only  knight 
who  perfeveringly  did  battle  there  in  its  behalf. 
Pedro  de  At  this  period  the  clerigo  received  a  letter  from 
letter.  Pedro  de  Cordova,  in  which,  after  telling  of  fome 
horrible  exploits  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  ifland  of 
Trinidad,  and  expreffing  himfelf  in  a  way  that 
feems  to  fhow  he  was  much  diiTatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jeronimite  Fathers,  the  good 
prelate  of  the  Dominicans  went  on  to  fay,  that  he 
wifhed  that  one  hundred  leagues  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Terra  Firma  about  Cumana  were  fet  apart  by 
the  king,  folely  to  be  entered  by  the  Francifcan 
and  Dominican  monks,  for  the  purpofe  of  preach- 
ing the  Gofpel  there.  His  defire  was,  that  no 
layman  might  be  permitted  to  enter,  fo  that  no 
hinderance  might  occur  to  the  good  work  :  and  he 
fuggefted,  that,  if  Las  Cafas  could  not  get  a  hun- 
dred leagues,  he  fhould  try  and  get  ten ;  if  he 
could  not  get  fuch  a  tradt  of  land  on  the  Terra 
Firma  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe,  he  fhould  try 
and  get  fome  little  iflands,  called  the  iflands  of 
Alonfo,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the 
coaft.  The  obje6t  was,  that  this  land  fet  apart 
might  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  poor  Indians, 
and  a  place  wherein  to  teach  the  Gofpel  to  them. 
Pedro  de  Cordova  added,  that,  if  none  of  thefe 
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requefts  fhould  be  granted,  he  would  recall  the 
brethren  of  his  order  from  thofe  parts,  for  it  was 
of  no  ufe  their  preaching  "  when  the  Indians  faw 
"  thofe  who  called  themfelves  Chriftians  adling  in 
"  oppofition  to  Christians." 

The  good  father  imagined  that  Las  Cafas  was 
very  powerful  at  court,  not  knowing  how  things 
were  changed  by  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  and 
the  return  of  the  Bifhop  of  Burgos  to  power. 
However,  Las  Cafas  did  what  he  could  to  further 
the  requeft  of  Pedro  de  Cordova,  but  with  no 
avail,  the  Bifhop  of  Burgos  faying,  the  king 
would  be  well  advifed  indeed  to  grant  a  hundred 
leagues  without  any  profit  to  himfelf.  Such  was 
the  reply,  as  Las  Cafas  notes,  of  one  of  the  fuc- 
cefTors  of  the  apoftles,  who  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  fake  of  converfion.  And  as  for  profit  to 
the  king,  "  no  profit  did  he  derive  for  forty  years 
"  and  more  from  thofe  hundred  leagues,  or  from 
"  eight  thoufand  in  addition,  except  to  have  them 
"  ravaged,  defolated,  and  deftroyed."* 

As  nothing  could  be  done  at  prefent  in  the 
fcheme  fuggefted  by  Pedro  de  Cordova,  Las  Ca- 
fas returned  to  the  profecution  of  his  own  plan, 

*  Las  Cafas,  Hift.  de  las  Indias,  lib.  3,  torn.  2,  cap.  104. 
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namely,  the  fending  out  of  labourers  to  the  Weft 
India  iflands.  In  this  he  was  favoured  by  the 
cardinal  Adrian  and  the  other  Flemings ;  and  he 
fucceeded  in  obtaining  all  the  provifions  and  or- 
ders that  he  wanted  for  that  purpofe.  Amongft 
others,  he  procured  that  a  certain  efquire  called 
Berrio,  an  Italian,  fhould  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  called  the  king's  captain :  he  was  to 
accompany  Las  Cafas,  to  be  under  his  orders,  and 
to  give  notice  by  trumpet  in  the  various  towns  of 
the  purpofe  which  Las  Cafas  came  to  announce. 
This  man,  however,  had  no  intention  of  really 
ferving  under  the  clerigo,  but  he  went  to  the 
Bifhop  of  Burgos,  and  fecretly  got  his  orders  al- 
tered from  "  do  what  he  fhall  defire  you,"  to  "  do 
"  what  may  feem  good  to  you."  * 
Las  Cafas        The  clerigo  with  his  fquire  and  other  attendants 

purlues  his  .  _  ■*• 

emigration  fct  ofF  on  his  expedition  for  procuring:  emigrant 

fcheme.         ,   ,  r-r      ,•  ,  ,  . 

labourers.  He  direded  his  courfe  from  Saragoffa 
towards  Caftile,  affembling  the  people  in  the 
churches  and  informing  them  of  the  benefits  and 
privileges  they  would  enjoy  by  emigrating.  Num- 
bers confented  to  go,  infcribing  their  names  in  a 
book.     At  Berlanga,  out  of  a  population  of  two 


*  "  Manda  el  Obifpo  luego  que  fe  laya  la  cedula,  y  que  donde 

"  decia  hagais  lo  que  el  os  dixere,  hagais  lo  que  os  pareciere." 

Las  Casas,  Hiji.  de  las  Indias,  lib.  3,  t.  z,  cap.  104. 
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hundred,  more  than  feventy  infcribed  their  names. 
It  gives  a  curious  infight  into  thofe  times,  to  fee 
that  the  inducement  with  thefe  people  to  emigrate, 
was  to  get  away  from  the  Seignorial  rights  over 
them.  They  came  to  Las  Cafas  with  the  greateft 
fecrecy  ;  and  he  relates  this  fpeech  made  by  four 
of  them.  "  Seiior,  none  of  us  wifhes  to  go  to 
"  the  Indies  for  want  of  means  here,  for  each  of 
''  us  has  a  hundred  thoufand  maravedis  of  had-  ■ 
**  enda  and  more,  but  we  go  to  leave  our  children 
"  in  a  free  land  under  royal  jurifdi(5tion." 

As  was  to  be  expeded,  the  lords  of  thefe  places 
were  very  hoftile  to  Las  Cafas ;  but  their  oppofi- 
tion  was  a  trifling  evil  compared  to  the  infubor- 
dination  of  Berrio.  This  man  often  requefted  to 
go  to  Andalucia,  where  he  was  married.  The 
clerigo  would  not  allow  this ;  they  would  come, 
he  faid,  to  Andalucia  in  good  time ;  they  were 
upon  duty  now :  but  no  remonfl;rances  retained 
Berrio,  who  came  one  day,  booted  and  fpurred, 
to  the  clerigo,  and  aflced  if  he  had  any  orders  for 
Andalucia.  Las  Cafas  then  learnt  for  the  firfl 
time  that  this  Berrio  was  in  fa6l  no  fervant  of  his, 
but  free  to  aft  for  himfelf :  and  the  man  accord- 
ingly took  his  departure  in  this  moll  wilful  falhion. 
The  mifchief  did  not  flop  here.  Berrio  went  to 
Andalucia,  and,  having  colledled  about  two  hun- 
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dred  vagabonds,  tapfters  and  royfterers  and  idle 
people,  anything  but  labourers,  went  with  them  to 
the  India  houfe  at  Seville.  The  official  perfons 
there,  having  received  no  orders  about  them,  were 
in  complete  perplexity  what  to  do.  However, 
they  fhipped  them  off  in  two  vefTels  which  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  point  of  failing  at  that  time  ; 
and  this  unfortunate  rabble  of  emigrants  in  this 
way  arrived  at  St.  Domingo.  There  again  the 
official  people  had  received  no  orders  to  provide 
anything  for  the  emigrants,  many  of  whom  died  ; 
others  crowded  into  the  hofpitals ;  others  returned 
to  their  tapfter  mode  of  life ;  and  others  preyed 
upon  the  Indians.  Thus  ended  this  miferable 
expedition  ;  and  this  ending  may  juftly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  outrageous  condudl  of  the  bifhop  of 
Burgos  in  altering  a  defpatch,  after  it  had  been 
figned. 

Las  Cafas  refolved  to  return  to  court.  He  was 
now  fully  affured  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  emi- 
grants, but  he  did  not  wifh  to  do  any  more  at 
prefent  than  he  had  done  in  the  matter,  confider- 
ing  the  probable  oppofition  of  the  great  lords  and 
the  defedlion  of  Berrio,  and  alfo  taking  into 
account  the  readinefs  of  the  common  people  to 
emigrate,  which  made  it  only  a  fubjed  of  more 
concern  to  fee  what  was  to  be  done.     When  the 
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bifliop  of  Burgos  had  heard  the  clerigo's  account 
of  his  expedition,  in  which  he  told  his  lordfhip  that 
he  could  anfwer  for  procuring  not  only  three 
thoufand  but  eight  thoufand  labourers,  the  bifhop 
faid  it  was  "  a  great  matter,  a  great  matter  in- 
"  deed ;"  but,  as  ufual,  nothing  came  of  it,  only 
that  by  repeated  and  energetic  remonftrances  Las 
Cafas  prevailed  upon  the  council  to  fend  wine  and 
provifions  after  the  poor  wretches  who  had  already 
failed.  But  thefe  fupplles  came  too  late.  And 
fo  ended  this  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indies. 

With  all  our  aids  and  appliances  of  modern 
times,  we,  too,  find  emigration  to  be  no  light  un- 
dertaking— one  of  the  main  difficulties  being  that 
the  emigrants  are  generally  of  one  clafs,  fo  that 
the  peculiarities  of  that  one  clafs  are  liable  to  be 
developed  to  the  uttermoft,  and  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  all  at  once. 

At  this  time  the  court  removed  to  Barcelona. 
A  controverfy  that  the  clerigo  had  there  with  the 
bifhop  of  Burgos  about  the  emigration  fcheme 
deferves  to  be  recorded.  Las  Cafas  would  not  in 
any  way  further  the  propofed  emigration  without 
being  affured  of  the  emigrants  receiving  fupport 
for  a  year  after  their  arrival.  This  was  a  funda- 
mental part  of  his  fcheme,  and  finding  that  it  was 

VOL.  ir.  u 
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not  to  be  conceded,  and  that  other  perfons  were 
being  fought  for,  to  take  charge  of  the  emigration, 
he  wrote  to  the  towns  which  he  had  previoufly 
vifited,  and  warned  the  people  againft  going. 
When  Las  Cafas  was  arguing  one  day  before  the 
council  of  the  Indies  for  the  allowance  of  a  year's 
fupport  to  be  made  to  the  emigrants,  "  the  bifhop 
"  faid  that  the  king  would  fpend  more  with  thofe 
"  labourers,  than  with  an  armada  of  twenty  thou- 
"  fand  men  (the  lord  bifhop  was  much  more 
"  verfed  in  fitting  out  armadas  than  in  faying 
"  mafles),  to  which  Las  Cafas  replied  :  It  appears 
"  then  to  your  lordfhip,  that  after  you  have  been 
"  the  death  of  fo  many  Indians,  you  wifh  to  be 
"  the  death  of  chriftians  alfo.  But  it  was  put  in 
"  that  courteous  way  (I  do  not  myfelf  fee  the 
courtefy),  though  not  without  farcafm.  I  do  not 
"  know,"  he  adds,  "  whether  the  bilhop,  who  was 
"  no  fool,  took  it." 


Las  Cafas 
abandons 
the  emi- 
gration 
Icheme. 


In  fine,  nothing  could  be  made  of  this  hard 
bifhop,  and.  Las  Cafas,  almoft  glad  to  be  freed 
from  the  refponfibility  of  the  emigrating  fcheme, 
immediately  turned  his  fertile  mind  to  another 
plan,  which  he  thought  might  with  worldly  men 
appear  more  feafible. 

There  was  ftill  in  his  thoughts  the  original  plan 
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of  Pedro  de  Cordova,  for  enclofing,  as  it  were,  a 
hundred  leagues  on  the  Terra  Firma  and  forbid- 
ding the  entrance  of  laymen  into  it.  That  fcheme, 
however,  was  liable  to  the  objection  of  the  bifhop 
of  Burgos,  that  it  held  out  no  folid  pecuniary- 
advantage  to  the  crown.  Thefe  two  things,  profit 
for  the  king  and  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  muft 
therefore  be  combined ;  and  from  this  idea  came 
the  following  ingenious  propofition. 

I  may  mention  here,  in  the  way  of  parenthefis, 
that  a  new  grand  chancellor,  a  learned  and  good 
man,  according  to  our  hiftorian,  had  come  from 
Flanders.  This  chancellor  favoured  Las  Cafas, 
as  his  predecefTor  had  done ;  but  he  feems  not  to 
have  had  the  influence  of  Selvagius,  and  to  have 
been  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  charadler. 

The  new  propofition  was  this.  Las  Cafas  en-  Las  Ca- 
gaged  to  find  fifty  Spaniards,  which  he  thought  he  p7an.°^" 
could  do  amongfl:  the  colonifi:s,  moderate  and 
reafonable  men,  who  would  undertake  the  good 
work  he  had  in  hand  for  them  out  of  chrifliian 
motives,  at  the  fame  time  having  a  fair  view  to 
furthering  their  own  interefl:s  by  lawful  means. 
He  limited  himfelf  to  fifty,  becaufe  fifty  would 
be  more  manageable  than  a  greater  number,  and 
would  be  fufiicient  for  peaceful  converfe  with  the 
Indians. 
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Thefe  fifty  were  to  fubfcribe  two  hundred  ducats 
each,  making  ten  thoufand  in  the  whole,  which 
he  thought  would  be  fufficient  to  provide  the 
requifite  outfit  and  fuftenance  for  a  year,  and 
prefents  for  the  Indians. 

The  fifty  were  to  wear  a  peculiar  drefs,  white 
cloth  with  coloured  crofTes,  like  the  knights  of 
Calatrava,  with  fome  additional  ornament.  Much 
ridicule  was  afterwards  thrown  on  this  part  of  the 
fcheme  ;  and  the  men,  inftead  of  being  called 
knights,  got  the  name  ofjanbenitos,  in  allufion  to 
the  drefs  of  heretics  worn  at  an  auto  da  fe.  The 
objed,  however,  of  having  a  peculiar  drefs,  was 
to  diftinguifh  this  band  from  any  Spaniards  whom 
the  Indians  had  feen  before.  They  were  alfo  to 
bring  a  meflage  to  the  Indians  of  a  new  tenor, 
telling  them  that  they  were  fent  to  falute  them 
from  the  king  of  Spain  who  had  heard  of  the 
evils  and  opprefiions  they  (the  Indians)  had  fuf- 
fered,  that  they  were  to  give  them  prefents  as  a 
fign  of  amity,  and  to  proted  them  from  the  other 
Spaniards  who  had  done  them  injury. 

Las  Cafas  fays  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind,  if 
God  had  profpered  the  work,  to  get  the  pope  and 
the  king  to  allow  this  body  to  be  formed  into  a 
religious  fraternity. 
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For  the  profit  of  the  king  Las  Cafas  held  out 
the  following  inducement,  that  he  would  pacify 
the  country  afTigned  to  him,  which  he  requefted 
fhould  begin  a  hundred  leagues  above  Paria  and 
extend  down  the  coaft  a  thoufand  leagues,*  and 
that  after  being  fettled  there  three  years  he  would 
contrive  that  the  king  fhould  have  fifteen  thoufand 
ducats  of  tribute  from  the  Indians  and  the  Spanifh 
fettlements,  if  there  fhould  be  any  ;  that  this  tri- 
bute fhould  increafe  gradually,  till  at  the  tenth 
year,  and  thenceforward,  it  fhould  amount  to  fe- 
venty  thoufand  ducats. 

Las  Cafas  alfo  offered  to  found  three  fettle- 
ments in  the  courfe  of  five  years  with  a  fortrefs  in 
each  of  them.  Moreover  he  would  extend  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  country  and  give 
the  king  information  on  that  head  :  and  he  would 
do  what  he  could  to  convert  the  natives  without 
its  being  any  charge  to  the  king. 

The  clerigo  on  his  part  demanded  that  the  king 
fhould  afk  for  a  brief  from  the  pope  to  allow  the 
clerigo  to  take  with  him  twelve  priefls,  Francif- 

*  It  was  reftrifted  to  three  hundred. 
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cans  and  Dominicans,  who  fhould  come  volunta- 
rily :  and  that  his  holinefs  fhould  give  a  plenary- 
indulgence  to  all  thofe  who  fhould  die  on  the 
voyage,  or  in  the  a6t  of  affifting  in  the  faid  con- 
verfion. 

He  alfo  demanded  that  he  might  take  ten  In- 
dians from  the  iflands,  if  they  would  come  with 
him  of  their  own  accord. 

He  alfo  made  it  a  provifion  that  all  the  Indians 
who  had  been  taken  from  that  part  of  the  Terra 
Firma  which  fhould  be  afligned  to  him,  fhould  be 
delivered  to  him  for  the  purpofe  of  being  reftored 
to  their  own  country. 

We  come  now  to  the  inducements  for  the  fifty 
to  combine  in  this  enterprife.  They  were  to  have 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  revenues  accruing  to  the 
king,  and  to  be  enabled  to  leave  this  to  their  heirs 
for  ever.* 

Then  they  were  to  be  made  knights  of  the 
golden  fpurs,  and  to  have  a  grant  of  arms.  Such 
of  them  as  the  clerigo  fhould  appoint,  were  to 
have  the  government  of  the  propofed  fortrefTes 
and  of  the  fettlements.  There  were  alfo  many 
other  provifions  and  exemptions  made  in  their 

*  This  was  granted  only  for  four  defcents. 
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favour  (fuch  for  inftance  as  their  fait  being  tax- 
free),  which  we  need  not  recount. 

Each  of  the  fifty  might  bring  three  negroes — 
half  of  the  number  men,  half  women,f  and  here- 
after, if  it  fhould  feem  good  to  the  clerigo,  they 
might  have  feven  more  negro  flaves  each.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Las  Cafas  had 
not  difcovered  his  error  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
groes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Indians,  Las  Cafas  demanded 
that  the  king  fhould  give  aflurance  that  neither  at 
this  prefent  nor  at  any  future  time,  the  Indians 
within  the  limits  agreed  upon,  being  in  due  obe- 
dience and  tributary,  fhould  be  given  to  the  Spa- 
niards in  encomiendas,  or  in  flavery  of  any  kind. 

There  was  to  be  a  treafurer,  a  contador  and  a 
judge. 

Alfo,  as  a  falfe  relation  of  what  fhould  take 
place  in  thefe  territories  might  be  carried  to  the 
king,  the  king  was  to  promife,  that  on  no  account 
would  he  make  any  change  in  the  order  of  things, 
as  regarded  this  colony,  without  firfl  hearing  from 
the  treafurer  and  the  contador. 

Several  other  matters  of  detail  were  provided 

-j-  Rather  a  difficult  matter ;  but  I  fuppofe  it  means  that  the 
total  number  brought  over  fhould  confift  of  an  equal  number  of 
males  and  females. 
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for :  but  the  above  is  an  outline  of  the  moft  im- 
portant portions  of  this  propofal  made  by  Las 
Cafas.  Like  anything  of  long  extent  and  large 
bearings,  it  prefents  certain  points  of  attack  ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  if  fufficient  power  were  given  to 
the  head  of  the  colony,  it  was  likely  to  work  well. 
The  plan  reminds  one  of  feudal  times  and  of  an 
abbot  with  a  large  domain  and  a  retinue  of  knights 
to  do  his  bidding.  Thofe  abbacies,  probably,  did 
not  work  ill  for  the  poor  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  great  fcheme  being  now  ready,  in  which  it 
may  be  obferved  that  Las  Cafas  afked  nothing  for 
himfelf,  he  explained  it  to  the  grand  chancellor 
and  the  other  Flemings,  who  received  it  favoura- 
bly and  defired  him  to  lay  it  before  the  council  of 
the  Indies.    There  it  was  very  ill  received  by  the 
unflagging  enemy  of  Las  Cafas,  the   biihop  of 
Burgos,  and  by  the  reft  of  the  counfellors.      Still 
they  did  not  utterly  rejedt  it,  but  fought  by  de- 
lay to  put  it  afide.     At  this  time  the  chancellor 
and  Chievres,  the  lord  of  Croy,  were  obliged  to 
go  to  the  borders  of  France,  to  treat  of  peace  with 
the  French  king.    Las  Cafas  urged  the  fettlement 
of  his  bufinefs ;  and,  on  mentioning  to  the  Flem- 
ings, that  he  wiftied  to  leave  the  court  on  account 
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of  his  poverty,  Monfieur  de  Bure  and  a  relation 
of  his  advanced  the  clerigo  money,  for  fear  he 
fhould  have  to  leave  the  court  while  the  chancellor 
was  abfent.  The  favour  of  Las  Cafas  with  the 
Flemings  on  the  king's  arrival  in  Spain,  has  been 
attributed  to  a  wifh  to  oppofe  the  policy  of  Xi- 
menes  and  the  Spanifh  counfellors,  Thefe  gifts 
to  Las  Cafas  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  this  fup- 
pofition  :  he  fays  that  thefe  men  had  no  intereft 
to  ferve  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  that 
they  adled  from  a  regard  for  the  man  and  a  belief 
in  the  goodnefs  of  his  caufe.  The  chancellor  and 
Monfieur  Chievres  returned ;  but  ftill  Las  Cafas 
could  make  no  way  in  the  council  of  the  Indies. 
Not  daunted,  however,  his  fertile  genius  and  ama- 
zing vigour  ftirred  up  new  means  for  furthering 
his  caufe,  and  thus  bring  before  us  one  of  the 
moft  interefting  epifodes  in  the  whole  of  this  nar- 
rative. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  at  courts,  to 
have  certain  fet  preachers.  For  the  Spaniih  court 
at  this  time  there  were  eight  preachers  to  the 
king  :  and  Las  Cafas  bethought  himfelf  of  laying 
his  troubles  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  before 
thefe  ecclefiaftics,  and  befeeching  their  favour  and 
afliftance.    I  will  here  give  their  names,  as  I  think 
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we  ought  not  to  grudge  naming  men  who,  though 
they  come  but  once  or  twice  before  us,  and  fpeak 
but  a  few  words  in  the  great  drama  of  hiftory,  do 
fo  in  a  way  that  adds  honour  to  their  names. 
Firft,  then,  there  were  the  brothers  Coronel, 
Maeftro  Luis  and  Maeftro  Antonio,  both  very 
learned  men,  dodtors  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris  ; 
then  there  was  Miguel  de  Salamanca,  alfo  a  do6lor 
of  the  fame  univerfity,  maeftro  in  theology,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Cuba ;  then  Do6lor  de  la  Fuente, 
a  celebrated  man  in  the  time  of  the  late  cardinal 
Ximenes,  of  his  univerfity  of  Alcala ;  then  brother 
Alonfo  de  Leon  of  the  Francifcan  order,  very 
learned  in  theology  ;  brother  Dionyfius  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftin  "  a  great  preacher  and  very 
"  copious  in  eloquence  :  "  the  names  of  the  other 
two  Las  Cafas  has  forgotten. 

The  king's  preachers  and  Las  Cafas  formed  a 
junta  :  they  admitted  one  or  two  other  religiojos 
into  it,  the  brother  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  being 
one  of  them.  Each  day  this  junta  met  at  the 
monaftery  of  Santa  Catalina,  and  were,  as  the 
hiftorian  defcribes,  a  fort  of  antagonift  council  to 
that  held  daily  on  Indian  affairs  under  the  aufpices 
of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos.  They  met  at  the  fame 
hour  as  the  Indian  council,  perhaps  the  better  to 
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evade  obfervation,  for  I  imagine  their  proceedings 
were  kept  quite  fecret. 

The  concluiion  this  junta  came  to,  was,  that  TheCouit 
they  were  obhged  by  the  Divine  Law  to  under-  emplo"'' 
take  to  procure  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  In-  jn^j'^j^^^^ 
dies  :  and  they  bound  themfelves  to  each  other  by  affairs, 
oath,  that  none  of  them  were  to  be  difmayed  or 
to  deiift  from  the  undertaking  until  it  fhould  be 
accomplilhed. 

They  refolved  to  begin  by  "  the  evangelical 
"  form  of  fraternal  corrediori. "  Firft,  they  would 
go  and  admonifh  the  council  of  the  Indies ;  if 
this  had  no  effed,  they  would  then  admonifh  the 
chancellor ;  if  he  were  obdurate  they  would  ad- 
monifh Monfieur  Chievres  ;  and  if  none  of  thefe 
admonitions  addreffed  to  the  officers  of  the  crown 
were  of  any  avail,  they  would  finally  go  to  the 
king  and  admonifli  him. 

If  all  thefe  earthly  powers  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
fraternal  admonitions,  they,  the  brethren,  would 
then  preach  publicly  againft  all  of  thefe  great 
men,  not  omitting  to  give  his  due  fhare  of  blame 
to  the  king.* 

*  "  En  tal  cafo  publicamente  predicafen  contra  todos  ellos 
"  dando  fu  parte  de  la  culpa  al  Rey."— Las  Casas,  Hiji.  de  las 
Indias,  lib.  3,  torn.  2,  cap.  132. 
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This  rerolutlon  drawn  up  in  writing  they  fub- 
fcribed  to,  and  they  iwore  upon  the  crofs  and  the 
gofpels  to  carry  out  their  refolve. 

We  leave  thefe  men  for  the  prefent,  waiting 
with  no  Htde  intereft  to  fee  what  they  will  do. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


C.   WHITTINGHAM,  TOOKS  COURT,  CHANCERY  LANE. 
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